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Art. I.—American Antiquities, and Researches into the Origin and History 
of the Red Race. By Atexanper W. Braprorp. New York. 


Tue early history of the aborigines of America has been for a series 
of years taking a deeper hold on literary attention, not only among 
the modern settlers in that vast continent, but in Europe. This 
increase of interest must accompany the extension of a liberal curi- 
osity, the subject being in itself one of extraordinary antiquarian 
importance, and bearing also closely upon questions concerned about 
intellectual as well as physiological capacity and development. But 
there are circumstances which may be characterized as accidental 
that lend to inquiries relative to the origin and the remote condition 
of the Red Indians a paramount value, and specialities of the most 
pressing description. This race, which, from being the sole possessors 
of the Western hemisphere,—the new world which Columbus dis- 
covered and opened to the old,—has dwindled into fractions of 
people, fast becoming less and less, with a principle of decay mingled 
in their institutions, or pervading their customs, which threatens 
their extinction in the course of a few generations. However we 
may regard the causes which have produced this result, and wherever 
we may incline to fix the responsibility of having put these causes 
in operation, we ought not the less to value all memorials that give 
us an insight into the habits, the opinions, or whatever serves to 
throw light upon the past as well as present state of the fated race. 
In the same degree that we deplore the hard destiny that is huntin 
it down, and feel a sorrowful conviction that it is inevitable, we shall 
prize all evidences that are recorded to assist us, and those who may 
come after us, in judging of the obscure but important points offered 
to investigation by the Red Indians. 

We have alluded to the obscurity of the points to be investigated 
relative to the Red men. One cause, quite independent of the rest, 
which must attach to remote periods in the history of rude races, 
darkens the present subject. This arises from the disposition of the 
Indians to wrap themselves up in a close reserve before the Whites, 
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—at least all of them, with whom they have not become familiarized 
by long intercourse. Rapid observers, such as all travellers are, 
see little except this assumed exterior, which is intended to conceal, 
perhaps to mislead. And it is most naturally impenetrable in pro- 
portion to the inquisitiveness which assails it. Yet some things 
remain to meet the eye of patient and discriminating inquiry, which 
lend clues when no positive guide can be found. It is true that 
such materials for illustration have in very many instances appeared, 
rather as the result of casual than of professional and enlightened 
research. It is only within late years that systematic inquiries, for 
example, into the curious principles of the languages and intellectual 
character of the Red men have been made; while these efforts have 
been due, almost entirely to individual enterprise. No doubt literary 
associations have been called to act, but rather as auxiliaries than 
principals, in these researches. One of the most promising of these 
has been the American Antiquarian Society, which commenced with 
the monumental history of the Indians, particularly west of the 
Alleghanies. But not to trouble ourselves with naming with any 
degree of fulness or precision many of the societies or the individuals 
who have set forward in the great American field of antiquity, we 
may mention that one of these labourers, Mr. Schoolcraft, a Super- 
intendant under the government of the United States in the Indian 
Department, who besides the opportunities he thus enjoyed of mak- 
ing researches among the Aborigines, was enabled by a marriage to 
a lady of Indian descent, to cultivate a most intimate familiarity with 
the native tribes,—has devoted the most zealous attention to the 
* Mental Characteristics of the North American Indians,” having 
published some time ago a number of “‘ Oral Tales,” as fruits of his 
researches and studies, gathered from friendly and related natives, 
at his own fireside and elsewhere, when the parties had thrown off 
the reserve habitual to them under most connexions with the 
Whites. 

Mr. Schoolcraft says, in the work mentioned, that he has made 
collections respecting the Indians which furnish materials “ for 
separate observations on their oral traditions, fictitious and histori- 
cal; their hieroglyphics, music, and poetry; and the grammatical 
structure of the languages, their principles of combination, and the 
actual state of their vocabulary.” How far, since the publication of 
the ‘‘ Oral Tales,” he has proceeded with his labours, or with mak- 
ing their results the subject of new volumes, we know not: but we 
have mentioned these cirenmstaiccs and his case in order to support 
the opinion, that materials exist which may enable patient and skil- 
ful students to ascertain with consideravle accuracy, in the course 
of the inbringing of the harvest, net only what are the mythological 
opinions and the intellectual features of the Indians at recent periods, 
but what was the condition of their mind, tastes, and history in the 
primeval ages. 
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Mounds and ditches very conclusively show the sites of ancient 
labour. A clay pot, or an arrow head, clearly enough demonstrates 
the state of the arts among the people who used these articles. But 
oral language seems to be the chief object which can, in any degree, 
supply literary data about a people who are wholly destitute of 
books. It enables us, in a manner, to speak with by-gone genera- 
tions, by supplying facts for analogy and comparison; and the 
inquiry is, the nearest equivalent which rude nations present for 
literature. We may put by Indian tradition, as not entitled to 
respect, after the lapse of a few generations from any given era, and 
as wholly inadequate to furnish a clue to their ancient migration 
and origin. And still less can be gleaned from their hieroglyphics, 
which have been written, as they still continue to be, not on stone, 
as in Egypt, but upon wood and bark. Their paintings, or rather 
their stainings, on rocks have been but partially examined. Nor 
have we such descriptions of their implements of stone, baked earth, 
bone, wood, and copper, as seem suflicient for a true understanding 
of the ancient state of arts among them. We therefore incline to 
think that the most enduring, intelligible, and abundant “ monu- 
ments” which the Indian tribes possess, are to be sought in their 
Janguage,—in their language both as studied according to its sounds 
and syntax, and as couched in their tales and legends. 

A collection of legends or traditions made amongst a number of 
aboriginal tribes may convey a body of informing hints with regard 
to the remote history of such a people. But we do not so much 
allude to the direct nature of these hints, as if they were to be 
trusted to like faithful and precise records of events; but to the 
conclusions to which they may lead as monumental signs. Lan- 
guage we hold to be the strongest and the most lasting affiliation 
between nations. It may be modified, it may be obscured, until all 
obvious traces of connexion are lost. But the patient investigator 
will ere long discover hidden relationships. For example, Mr. 
Schoolcraft has been enabled to ascertain affiliations between tribes, 
by the hints afforded in language, which congregate such tribes into 
larger classes than was previously admitted. 

Again, with regard to the affinity of nations, as proved or illus- 
trated by sounds and syntax, there are to be found in the principles 
of language most remarkable evidences and tests. Mr. Jefferson 
has observed that the best proof of such an affinity is contained in 
their languages, and that a knowledge of the dialects spoken by the 
American tribes would afford the most certain testimony with regard 
to their origin. He regrets that so many of the earlier tribes had been 
sullered to pass away, without there having been collected and 
recorded the requisite data on this head, for literary purposes. 
‘* Were vocabularies formed,” he adds, “ of all the languages spoken 
in North and South America, preserving their appellations of the 
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most common objects in nature, of those, which must be present to 
every nation, barbarous or civilized, with the inflections of their 
nouns and verbs, their principles of regimen and concord, and these 
deposited in all the public libraries, it would furnish opportunities 
to those skilled in the languages of the old world, to compare them 
with these now, or at any future time, and hence to construct the 
best evidence of the derivation of this part of the human race.” 

It is said that, mutable as everything is connected with the Ame- 
rican Indians, there is least mutability of all in their languages, 
and particularly their grammatical principles. Couple this observa- 
tion with the fact that, notwithstanding the many centuries which 
have elapsed since the nations of the Teutonic stock separated in 
the north of Europe, strong traces of the language still exist even 
in the English. Then, how many centuries more must still elapse 
before these traces will be obliterated, among a people, too, con- 
stantly receiving importations, and holding the most extensive and 
ramified intercourse with all nations. Hence we see there is a 
principle of endurance in language which recommends it to the most 
scrupulous attention. True, the evidence collected must be ample 
and minute, full and precise, such as a number of adequate vocabu- 
laries and grammars, on an uniform system of notation, giving 
words their proper mark of accent, and distinguishing compound 
from simple words, terms, and phrases. It has been observed by 
an American writer that, ‘* Not to notice, in writing languages so 
concrete and amalgamated as those of our Indians, whether the 
verb, or the noun, or the adjective, has the pronouns and particles 
for tense incorporated with it,—not to distinguish strictly the num- 
ber, and the actor from the object,—not to separate between positive 
and negative, comparative and superlative, and, above all, not to 
point out those transitions from the subject of action, to the object 
acted on, a principle so perpetually present in the forms,—is to 
write as most casual tourists and observers have heretcfore written, 
leaving the philologist to supply by analogy and inference, what 
was not furnished to him, and to puzzle and rack his brains over 
anomalies which are often imaginary, and not unfrequently to fall 
into errors, that ordinary attention on the part of collectors with a 
fixed plan would have wholly prevented.” 

We have alluded to the archzxological subjects which princi- 
pally occupied the commencing volume of the ‘‘ American Anti- 
quarian Society.” The second is chiefly devoted to a philological 
essay by Mr. Gallatin, who has assiduously and learnedly applied 
himself to the study of the structure of the Indian languages. 
The data on which the Essay is based are, First, Grammatical 
notices of the various stock tribes of North America, exhibiting a 
synopsis of the tribes and languages from the best sources. This 1s 
followed by a map of the portions of the continent occupied by the 
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leading tribes who inhabited the Atlantic border about the year 
1600, and for the tribes westward, about 1800. The latter is 
engraved from the original drawing by Mr. Gallatin, and is the 
result of his personal researches. 

Secondly, Verbal forms, exhibiting specimens of simple conjuga- 
tions and transitions, in fifteen languages. 

Thirdly, Vocabularies and select sentences, preceded by a tabular 
view of the American tribes, as far as they are known, to the num- 
ber of sixty-four distinct tribes or bands. Of these, vocabularies, 
nearly complete, are given, of one hundred and eighty-one words, 
in each of fifty-three languages, and of from eight to thirty-two 
words and phrases, in each of eighteen languages. ‘There is sub- 
joined an additional comparative vocabulary of a great number of 
words, in the Muscogee, Chocta, Caddo, Mohawk, and the Seneca; 
and three hundred and ninety-three words in the Cherokee, together 
with a comparative list of words indicating some affinity between 
the Chocta and Muscogee, and a table of select sentences, with the 
Lord’s Prayer, in the Cherokee, Muscogee, Chocta, and Dahcota. 

This body of documentary matter is preceded by upwards of two 
hundred pages of historical and critical text, in which the author 
unfolds the results of his reading and reflections on the subject; and 
which contains a review of Indian history from the earliest times, 
evincing an acquaintance with scarce and rare works, foreign and 
domestic. The author has explored the writings of the early mis- 
sionaries to the American continent. He also gleans wherever he 
thinks that he can find information, however slender may be its 
amount, or unauthoritative its source. He has extended, besides, 
the scope of his observations to the entire body of the tribes inhabit- 
ing the continent between the Arctic ocean and the Mexican and 
Spanish provinces ; the whole being brought forward under the title 
of “ A Synopsis of the Indian tribes within the United States, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and in the British and Russian possessions 
of North America.” 

It will be gathered from the preceding statements how great is 
the extent of ground occupied by Mr. Gallatin, and what is the 
manner in which he has proceeded to elucidate his subject. Of the 
tribes inhabiting the north-west coast, his information did not per- 
mit him to introduce any generic arrangement ; and he has adduced 
but a single example from the South American nations, namely the 
Auricanians, for the purpose of comparison with the northern lan- 
guages. Now, it is highly probable that a perseverance in the mode 
of investigation, based on the production of vocabularies and gram- 
mars, will dissipate many of the former notions respecting the 
Infinite multiplicity of the American languages, show connexions 
between some of them, in which the analogies appear at present to 
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be but slender, and finally shed important light upon the origin, 
migrations, and history of the Red race. 

It has been said that language is the key of history ; for the philo- 
logist can trace radical words through the entanglements of gram- 
matical form, and the intricacies of syllable-combination, often with 
a certainty, as if guided by a continuous and curiously eccentric 
thread. Even the corruptions of barbarous languages are, to a con- 
siderable degree, systematic, change of accent being generally the 
first innovation. And yet to what a recent period have the strangest 
fallacies, not to say absurdities, been put forward with regard to the 
Indian languages, showing that the science of philology is only of 
late birth, or that it was not many years ago merely in its infancy. 
Why, writers have been found who declared that the Indians wanted 
one or other of the parts of speech, till they were almost literally 
left destitute of vocal sounds to express their meaning with regard 
to the objects with which they had most to do, or the ideas which 
were habitual to them. Thus they were denuded of pronouns, of 
adjectives, of prepositions, even of verbs. One says that they have 
‘‘fio words to express the most important truths of the Bible.” 
Tone and accent have been denied to one of the most copious and 
regular of the languages. Another has been said to be without 
number ; nay, writers have declared that the Indians have not the 
verb that acknowledges and pronounces existence. At length, how- 
ever, when skill and pains have been employed to ascertain the 
truth, it is discovered that some of the languages, at least, have not 
only substantives, verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, but also adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, interjections, and the definite article ; 
that the substantives are regularly inflected for number, and admit 
of particles placed between the word and its plural, to designate 
whether the object is animate or inanimate; and that these can be 
used at will, the speaker who’ may wish to deal in personification, 
having the power of clothing every object in the creation with life 
and being. We might. instance a number of methods by which the 
Indians render their languages, although comparatively limited in 
their vocabularies, flexible, expressive, and copious. But it would 
be to follow Mr. Gallatin too far for our present purpose, into 
grammatical niceties; our purpose being, when referring to his 
researches, to announce that he points out numerous instances of 
strong affinity between languages that were previously considered 
to be distinct; this other grand result promising to be realized, 
that if the Red people of America had no other monument to per- 
petuate their history, they offer a language declared by persevering 
students of it, to be philosophical in its structure, rich in its powers of 
combination and syllabic transposition, and sonorous in the majestic 
flow of its polysyllables. 


Before leaving this branch of the subject we may state that it Is 
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generally conceded in America, that there is no reasonable expecta- 
tion of inducing those who now speak the Indian language to change 
it for the English. The mother tongue has more power in it, with 
the Red people, than any other language that can be found. _ It is, 
besides, much easier for a man, who speaks their language to gain 
and keep their confidence, than for one who can only speak through 
an interpreter. Anxiety has therefore been felt by the American 
Missionary Board, we understand, in respect of having a uniform 
orthography introduced in writing the Indian languages. After 
much experience certain individuals have recommended as follows: 
“We wish that all the missionaries sent out by the Board might 
adopt a uniform orthography. Some languages have more common 
sounds than others, Perhaps all your missionaries among the 
Indians have adopted a uniform mode of writing. We think that 
it is entirely practicable from our own experience. We have taken 
specimens of thirteen different languages or dialects, and have found 
no particular difficulty in writing the same with one alphabet. In 
some languages we find some sounds which we do not in others, 
We especially with that all the vowel sounds might be uniformly 
written, and we would recommend that Mr. Pickering’s Essay be 
sent to the stations among the Indians, where it has not already 
been sent, and a copy or two of such Indian books as have been 
printed according to the general principles contained in his pam- 
phlet. An instance has occurred, in which we felt the need of 
uniformity in writing the Indian languages.” 

Such is the recommendation of Messrs. Kingsbury and Byington. 
The subject of Mr. Pickering’s Kissay, we learn, is the adoption of 
a uniform orthography in the Indian languages of North America, 
and is inserted in the fourth volume of the Memoirs of the American 
Academy. ‘This learned gentleman adopts as the basis of his pro- 
posed plan, the sounds which are usually given to the vowels by 
European nations, with whom the citizens of the United States have 
much intercourse by books or otherwise, and who use the Roman 
alphabet in their own languages. 

Let us for a few seconds return to Mr. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tales 
and Legends for matter and illustrations somewhat more entertain- 
ing than discussions about orthography, sounds, and syntax. [arly 
in his residence among the natives of America he became aware of 
the importance of “ oral traditions” in developing the bent of their 
minds, their habits of thought, their intellectual invention and force 
of imagination; and assisted by the favourable aids which his do- 
mestic ties constantly afforded, he began to collect those which arose 
from accident, as well as a greater number that were elicited by a 
kindly spirit of inquiry among the occasional inmates of his house- 
hold. He saw, as he advanced in the work of collection, that the 
harvest would fully reward the toil of gathering it; that he was 
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unfolding a view of the past, as well as of the present; that, among 
the vivid sketches of manners and customs, superstitious observances 
and supernatural agencies influencing the destinies of individuals, 
families, and tribes, he was catching glimpses of revolutions, phy- 
sical, moral, and national, of the bearing of which the narrators 
themselves were probably but imperfectly, if at all, aware. A rude 
people, who have no records, no literature, no outward and, to them, 
intelligible monuments, preserve the knowledge of events, whether 
personal, local, or general, by tradition,—by stories, narratives, and 
tales, which pass from father to son, ever changing, no doubt, in 
form and expression, but substantially the same; the same senti- 
ment ever enlivening or characterizing them. 

With regard to the genuineness of these tales, their faithful ren- 
dering, or only such modifications as are necessary in the course of 
interpretation, or were required to cleanse some of them of the gross- 
ness which often attaches to the notions and narratives of barbarous 
people, we believe there has been satisfaction expressed by persons 
in America most likely to have some knowledge of such matters, 
Taking it for granted that nothing has been intentionally added 
by Mr. Schoolcraft, that there is no ground for impeaching his in- 
tegrity, we proceed to attend to some of his observations concerning 
the Tales themselves; and next to turn to a few of them. 

The translator says, that he found those natives who were pro- 
fessionally the relaters of tales, were also the depositaries of histori- 
cal traditions. Hence history and fiction were often wildly inter- 
mingled, the landmarks of the former being lost in the confusion. 
He adds, however, that he could discover a stamp upon them, whe- 
ther historical, mythological, fictitious, or all combined, which gives 
a resemblance, wherever heard, by whatever tribe related. This 
is even obvious to the reader of the specimens, who, in looking over 
those which come from different tribes, will discern many similar 
features, which bespeak a common parentage. ‘This suggests an 
interesting consideration as to the great question of affiliation among 
the tribes, and their arrangement into families, in which the numer- 
ous subvarieties should be merged. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has many ingenious conjectures as to the antiquity 
of these Tales. Nearly all of them are undoubtedly of an early 
origin, as most of their allusions show an ignorance of modern arts 
and events. With few exceptions, not a hint is found in them that 
refers to improvements derived from the Whites. They belong to 
the “era of flint arrow-heads, earthen pots, and skin clothes.” 
Nature is untouched; not a tree is cut down. Tobacco and maize 
are continually alluded to, two species of plants which are known to 
have been peculiar to the American hemisphere before the discovery 
of Columbus. But it is remarked that the Tales collected are silent 
on the subject of wild rice, which is a grain in certain regions of the 
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north-west, of incalculable importance to the Indians frequenting 
the waters where it grows. ‘This omission, however, may lead to 
interesting speculations as to the migrations of the aboriginal 
people. 

Another striking characteristic of the Tales is, that they render 
all nature social, endowing its various products, its animals 
and trees, &c. with the faculties of reason and speech; and also 
with powers of transformation, that give them peculiar influence 
over the fortunes of man. ‘This propensity to give to animals, and 
even inanimate objects, such an intimate communion with the 
human race, belongs in a conspicuous degree to the Red men, as 
appears not only in their traditions, but in their actual condition 
and daily life; arising, no doubt, in a great measure, from their 
solitary state as hermits and hunters in the forests and prairies, 
where they learn and incline to hold converse with the wild crea- 
tures, the natural objects, and even with solitude as a spirit around 
them. Hence their Tales bear the stamp of wild meditation, of 
excited and visionary states of mind. 

The high value of these fictions is to be traced in the bearing 
which they have on important and difficult problems with regard to 
a large portion of the human family. But even as tales, they pre- 
sent a considerable degree of interest, and also of variety, in respect 
of invention, satire, moralizing, and also of occasional sublimity ; all 
which qualities are interspersed throughout them. Take first, an 
outline of the story of the ‘ Celestial Sisters,” a tale of lively fan- 
cies, of bold imagination, of tenderness, and even of affecting inci- 
dent; the whcle conveying some lessons and touching sentiments 
that might be operative in the wilderness. 

Waupee, or the White Hawk, is a hermit hunter. Such a sepa- 
ration from all kith and kin is not uncommon in the forest. While 
thus apart from the world, this son of the desert discovered, in a 
remote prairie, the resort of certain visitors, who appeared only to 
touch the earth, not to dwell or abide uponit. ‘This excited his 
curiosity, and, watching from a covert, he soon heard sweet music 
coming from the sky, and accompanying a basket, which settled in 
a magic ring, letting down twelve beautiful sisters, who began to 
dance. Though all very beautiful, the youngest, as all tales will 
have it, was the most so. Waupee, of course, fell in love with her, 
and rushed from his hiding place to woo or seize her; when the 
Whole group, alarmed and offended, leaped into their basket, and 
reascended to the skies. Waupee now thought of various disguises 
in the shape of animals, but did not succeed in reaching the “ Celes- 
tial Sisters,” who continued to visit the earth, until he assumed the 
shape of a mouse, when he was enabled not only to approach them, 
but to catch the lovely one, who was instantly abandoned to her fate 
by the others, who returned no more. 
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The hermit hunter wins by kindness his star-bride, for the sisters 
were star-maidens, and she seems to be satisfied with the pleasures 
of the earth, until a son is born, when the skycy influences begin to 
draw her upwards again, and she resolves to leave her partner and his 
planet. Her preparations are made secretly, and, having her basket 
all formed, she goes to the magic ring in the prairie while he is 
hunting, and ascends to the stars with the child, Waupee’s ears 
catching the well-known sounds, but all too late to arrest his better 
half and child. He is left disconsolate on earth for many years. At 
length, however, the natural longing for native scenes, which led his 
wife to desert the earth, leads the son to wish to revisit it. The 
star-people consent, that the mother and child may descend and 
bring up Waupee to their bright spheres. He once more hears the 
celestial music, again embraces the fair one and son, and accompanies 
them back to the skies, taking with him a leg, wing, or tail, of any 
animal which he could kill, as a specimen for his father-in-law. A 
great feast greets the new comers, when each star present is allowed 
to take one of the specimens as his own. All approach to make the 
selection, when suddenly they become transformed into the fowl or 
beast, of which a member had been taken up, and scatter themselves 
widely through the heavens; while Waupee, his wife and child, as 
white hawks, fly down to earth. 

There are tender touches and tender lessons pointed at in this 
tale, showing that gentle and beautiful sympathies have place in the 
breasts of the Indians. It has a beginning, a middle, and an end in 
its structure. But how far it embraces the mythology of the people, 
or touches upon a traditional astronomy, would require a number of 
tales and narratives to indicate. 

The moral lesson taught by many of the Tales, or the side hints 
given, are often of a useful and plainly practical character. The 
** White Feather,” a Sioux tale, furnishes an example of the conse- 
quences of forgetting or neglecting wise injunctions, and yielding to 
temptation; and is a well-managed allegory. This White Feather, 
on the possession of which success in difficult contests is made to 
depend, is won through a dream, when giants of evil are overcome, 
until one of them, the last to be conquered, assumes the form of a 
beautiful female, who, although there had been previous warning of 
her allurements, first deludes and then betrays. Her victim loses 
not only his magic feather, but the form of a man, being changed 
into that of a dog, or wolf. But the moral does not end here. 
Practical justice is finally done. The dog suffers, but is adopted by 
a modest and virtuous woman, whom he serves with skill and fidelity; 
and, in due time, he is disenchanted, recovers his feather, and mar- 
ries his kind patroness. 

Some of the Tales are full of necromancy. For example, the 
Magician of the Lakes” is an evil spirit with great power, which 
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he exerts only to injure or destroy. But he has daughters who 
would cure as fast as he would kill. The self-moving canoe is an 
ingenious fancy, and tlie whole tale is a beautiful illustration of the 
power of innocence, which can evoke efficacious aids in all emer- 
cencies, making even the agents of harm minister to its relief. The 
Magician is at last circumvented, destroyed, and transformed into a 
tree. This is a tale of a tribe which is said to be now few in num- 
ber, dwelling on the skirts of the white men’s settlements, but inac- 
cessible to all approaches of civilization. 

Tales of horror, of course, occur. ‘The “ Undying Head” is one 
of the most striking in respect of incident as well as extravagant 
invention. ‘* Jamo” is doomed to die, but death begins at his feet, 
and he cunningly directs his head to be cut off just as the fell enemy 
reaches the neck; thus saving the upper story with the principle of 
life in it, to play an important part in the destinies of his friends. 
The most extraordinary adventures now begin to occur, all for the 
purpose of winning or preserving awampum belt. This ornament 
among the Indians is of great value, and is often invested with ma- 
sic power. It has mysterious virtues; it records traditions, speaks 
from the dead to the living, and is transmitted down through gene- 
rations with reverend care. No object can be more regarded, or 
more coveted. In this tale a wampum, around the neck of a mon- 
strous she-bear, and guarded by numberless obstacles and terrors, 
has been sought by thousands, who have all fallen or failed in the 
enterprise. ‘Ten brothers renew the trial, and, by courage or stra- 
tazem, succeed in getting the belt. But they are pursued by the 
bear, which passes over whole latitudes at a leap. The brothers 
dream, and Manitos interpose. Still the pursuit only relents for 
amoment. At last a dream reveals the “‘ Undying Head.” It is 
resorted to, and the she-bear is overcome; when, on her being 
beaten into fragments, each fragment turns into a cub, and runs off. 
Hence the race of bears. The ten brothers, in the further course 
of the tale, are all killed, but are all brought to life again; while 
the ‘“* Undying Head” is reunited to its trunk, recovering life and 
form in all its original vigour and activity. 

The incidents of the tale noticed, and many others, suggest to 
Mr. Schoolcraft a variety of reflections with regard to the aboriginal 
notions concerning the dead, the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, and so forth. 

Manabozho, who is called by Mr. Schoolcraft the “ incarnation of 
the North,” performs a conspicuous part in many of the Tales. 
Much information respecting the distinctive opinions of the Indians 
can be derived from the contemplation of this character, which 
mingles in all things, from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

There are constant allusions in these tales to the manner in which 
birds have received their form and colour, beasts their propensity 
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to fatness or leanness, &c.; some of them evincing much fancy, 
others much drollery. The Indian looks abroad on the infinite 
variety of form and colour that marks animate and inanimate nature 
in many of her most striking developments, and may be supposed 
to indulge in many conjectures as to the cause. In one instance 
the woodpecker, who sat on a bough watching the ineffectual shoot- 
ing of a warrior at a monster, gives a hint which leads to a success- 
ful shot, and, in reward for his service, has a dab of the victim’s 
blood upon his head, which has made woodpeckers red-headed from 
that time. The awkward gait of the duck, the placing of the legs 
far behind, and the perked tail, are all owing to a kick which the 
duck received from the Manabozho upon the hind part, in punish- 
ment for having, after the vigilant manner of its kind, kept one eye 
open, when both were to have been shut. At the same time and 
place the beasts and birds took their character for fatness and lean- 
ness, the former being the happy consequence of a very punctual 
and early attendance upon a feast given by Manabozho, and the 
latter the punishment of tardiness. The first comers served them- 
selves first, and ate up all the fat and choice pieces, like the bear 
and the opossum; while the moose, the martin, and others, the 
late comers, found only a fare which has kept them lean to this 
day. 

We have now seen that, while the structure and compass of the 
Indian languages or dialects are not so defective and limited as had 
been often alleged, the purposes to which the Red men’s speech is 
directed is not altogether so grovelling and gloomy as has also been 
usually represented. There is evidence in their fictions of intellec- 
tual power, and of quick or accurate observation, and also gleams 
of imagination. The common impression is, that they are of a 
saturnine disposition, disinclined to cheerfulness, and apt to look 
on all things around them with little sympathy, with a moody cal- 
lousness; the only exciting causes to their feelings or thoughts being 
supposed to reside in the chase, in war, and in revenge. It now, 
appears, however, that they are not destitute of lively fancies, and 
which can invest bird and beast, and even inanimate objects, with 
social qualities. No doubt the stirring affairs which engage them in 
conflicts with hostile tribes, or when hunting to appease the cravings 
of hunger, are paramount. But these Tales show that there may be 
something to enliven the wigwam fireside; that they have methods 
of softening affections, of teaching practical wisdom, of exciting 
laughter, and of sustaining speculations with regard to the mysterious 
hints of the mighty agencies of which the moral as well as the phy- 
sical government of the universe gives tokens. At any rate, their 
oral traditions, fictitious and historical ; their hieroglyphics, music, 
and poetry; and the grammatical structure of their languages, and 
the actual state of their vocabularies, are all mines worthy of being 
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explored by the antiquary; each of these departments of study 
without doubt bearing upon the great questions concerning their 
origin as a mighty family, and their succeeding history. 

But it is high time that we come to notice Mr. Bradford’s volume, 
whose main object is to answer the question, “‘ How was America 
peopled?” In order to arrive at a conclusion satisfactory to himself, 
the author takes a survey of the most striking and peculiar antiqui- 
ties that have been discovered and pointed out by travellers and 
writers in past times, or that yet remain to be examined on that 
continent. After having taken this survey, he sets to work with a 
view to ascertain with considerable precision what was the condition 
of the people who are to be identified with these antiquities, in 
regard to civilization,—to mental and social advancement. After 
this he enters upon a still wider field, viz., to survey the antiquities 
of the other quarters of the globe ; deducing this doctrine from the 
sweeping examination of primeval monuments all over the world, 
that traces of a Red race are to be met with, belonging to the ear- 
liest times, in Asia and in Europe, as well as in America; Africa, 
unless Egypt be excepted, appearing to Mr. Bradford to furnish no 
such evidences. Then, with regard to the point or quarter from 
which a portion of this wide-spread family passed into America, so 
as in course of time to people the immense country, he fixes on the 
South-eastern parts of Asia, or the Indian Archipelago. He also 
is of opinion that several internal migrations and various revolutions 
took place, in consequence of which, as well as of a gradual deca- 
dence in the lapse of time, the tribes lost much of the civilization 
they brought with them from China and adjacent parts; some of 
these tribes declining farther; others less; but all sinking, before 
the discovery of Columbus, greatly below their primeval state, or 
the periods when they were able to design, construct, and have use 
for, those works, implements, and materials, remains of which are 
to be yet seen from Canada to Patagonia; the evidences of art, 
however, in respect of number and skill, being much more remark- 
able and characteristic in certain regions than in others. Mexico 
and Peru furnish the best. 

With regard to the labour and scope of our author, very high 
praise is due. Perhaps in no other work written with the view of 
settling the questions relative to the origin and ancient condition— 
the population, institutions, and social manners of the American 
Indians, has there been exhibited such a full array of facts. Then 
the learning, or rather the amount of reading, brought by Mr. 
Bradford to bear upon these facts,—to their interpretation, and to 
the balancing of their individual weight, is of a minute as well as 
comprehensive nature. When, however, we come to consider his 
conclusions we have less reason to be satisfied with the Researches ; 
for while we find that conjectures prevail far beyond the strength 
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of the evidences, that the deductions, often of a decided and strong 
nature, are generally made to depend upon some previous opinions, 
or certain reports made by doubtful authorities, not much reliance 
is to be placed on the theory of our author relative to the vexed 
questions which have engaged him. In short, it is our opinion that, 
while the author has displayed much ingenuity, as well as antiqua- 
rian lore, he has rested his arguments for the most part either upon 
uncertain and imperfect grounds, or that he has overlooked difficul- 
ties and objections, that appear to be fatal to his hypotheses. It may 
convey our idea of the unphilosophical character of this well-written 
volume (in respect of style, it is appropriately dignified yet easy in 
manner) when we state that the author has relied chiefly upon 
remains and monuments, to the neglect of the affinities of language, 
which we regard as being far more lasting, distinct, and curious tests, 
We shall now quote a sample of his composition and also of what 
we consider forced argument, and this even upon insufficient evi- 
dence of the alleged facts. The Mexicans are made kinsmen with 
the Etruscans. Here language is not overlooked :— 


From their traditions and monuments, the Oscans and Etruscans, or 
rather the Etrurians, appear to be assimilated to the cultivated races of 
America. Everything relative to these people, however, is enveloped in 
mysterious darkness. Even the Etruscan language, which was once 
understood by the Romans, is now entirely lost. Like the Mexican, it 
appears to have been harsh, and consonants were its predominant sounds. 
Antiquarians have traced some analogies to the Mexican language, and the 
words deciphered in a Perugian inscription in Tuscany—Spancxl, Eplt, 
and Thunchultl—certainly bear some resemblance to the Mexican. ‘The 
divination, the rituals, and the sacred ceremonies of the Romans, which 
were mostly of Etrurian origin, indicate that worship of nature and of the 
elements which was the first and purest form of Sabaism. On the day of 
the third and great festival of the Mexican god Tlaloc, the god of water, 
which was held in the month of May, the temple was strewed with rushes 
brought from the lake Citlaltepec. After performing other sacrifices, the 
priests, followed by the people in procession, proceeded to a certain part 
of the lake where in former times there was a whirlpool, and plunged two 
children of different sex into the water, together with the hearts of the 
other human victims who had been sacrificed. In Italy, on the Ides of 
May, the Vestal Virgins took thirty images of men made of rushes, and, 
accompanied by a sacred procession, threw the mock sacrifices into the 
Tiber from the Sublician bridge, in the place of an equal number of human 
beings formerly devoted to the same rites. In Mexico, the termination 
of a cycle was attended with the extinguishment of the old fires which 
were kept in the Teocalli, and the kindling of the new with Joyous cere- 
monies. The Etruscans also celebrated their secular periods by festivals ; 
and at Rome, on the first of March in cach year, a new fire was lighted in 
the Temple of Vesta. 

The Romans derived their most ancient calendar from the Etrurians. 
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The year of Romulus consisted of three hundred and four days, subdivided 
into ten months, and weeks of eight days. This, like the Aztec ritual 
calendar, is manifestly arbitrary, and derived from no astronomical period. 
The Aztec ritual month, it has already been observed, represented the 
light and dzrk halves of the moon; and the same division into half luna- 
tions is perceived in the Roman Ides. Both of these curious systems of 
chronology bore a relation to a certain great secular period which they 
measured ; and which was formed from an accurate idea of the true dura- 
tion of the solar year, The Etrurians had a great cycle of one hundred 
and ten years, during which two intercalations were made in the fifty-sixth 
and one hundred and tenth years, whereby the religious year of three 
hundred and four days, and its eight-day divisions, corresponded with the 
true time and the course of the sun. ‘The close of the great Mexican 
cycle of one hundred and four years was the time also when the ritual year 
of two hundred and sixty days accorded with the solar year. The peculiar 
construction of these calendars is to be elucidated only by reference to the 
religious institutions of Italy and Mexico. They had probably been 
adopted at an early age, as the only practicable means of celebrating the 
rites of religion upon certain stated days. In all important public cere- 
monies, in all festivals, in the fulfilment of vows and the performance of 
sacrifices, ‘‘ where even an involuntary transgression threatens to draw 
down vengeance” from heaven, this invariable and unerring system became 
highly valuable as a sacred calendar, whilst at the same time some degree 
of real order was preserved by making it correspond at the end of a parti- 
cular number of years with the course of the sun. The Mexicans appear 
to have calculated the length of the year at three hundred and sixty-five 
days, five hours, and fifty minutes, and the Etrurians at three hundred and 
sixty-five days, five hours, and forty minutes ; a degree of accuracy which 
excites our astonishment ; and, like other ancient people, they both believed 
that at the end of certain astronomical cycles periodical changes in nature 
would occur ; and these were watched with great anxiety and fear. 


More comparison between Mexico and Etruria :— 


The massive style of architecture, and some of the peculiar features 
which characterize the arts of the Etrurians, are supposed to have been 
borrowed from the first and conquered inhabitants of the country ; and the 
same remark is applicable to many of the Etrurian institutions. For the 
origin of all such traits of resemblance as may appear, we are to go back 
to the earliest ages of Italian history. The most ancient style of architec- 
ture in Italy belongs to that which, from its colossal character, the use of 
prodigious masses of stone, and from tradition, is called the work of the 
giants or the Cyclops. In America, and particularly in Peru, the great size 
of the stones, the appearance of polygonal walls, and of the Cyclopean 
arch, indicate a similar method of construction. Pliny, on the authority 
of Varro, has transmitted to us a description of the Mausoleum of Por- 
senna ; above which was raised a series of pyramids, which indicate analo- 
gies to the structures of Egypt and Mexico. The custom of burning the 
dead ; of depositing articles used by the deceased in his lifetime in the 
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sepulchres ; the practice of divination; the conical caps worn by the 
Roman flamen, from which he took his name, and which were common 
in the East, and are perceived on the Mexican monuments; the dramatic 
entertainments, which were original with the Oscans, borrowed from them 
by the Etruscans, and thence introduced subsequently into Rome; the 
religious use of circular mirrors; the incinerary urns and vases; the 
Etruscan patterns observed in the Mexican monumental paintings; the 
red men painted on the walls of the tombs at Tarquinii, all establish other 
links of connexion between the Etrurians and the civilized nations of 
America; not as indicating, however, that the latter were of Etrurian 
origin, but as proving the great antiquity of these features in their monu- 
ments and institutions; not as establishing a regular and lineal descent, 
but rather suggesting an ancient connexion in the remotest ages of the 
world, when the arts, customs, and religion of primitive nations received 
that stamp which still continued to characterize them after the separation 
of nations. 





Art. II1.—Cabvool ; being a Personal Narrative of a Journey to, and Resi- 
dence in that City, in the years 1836-7 and 8. By the late Lieut. 
Cot. Sir ALEXANDER Burnes, C.B., &c. Murray. 


Tus volume requires little or nothing to be said of it in any literary 
notice to insure its hearty reception among a large class of readers. 
The deep anxiety at present felt relative to our position in the 
East, but especially in Afghanistan; the peculiar means which Sir 
Alexander possessed of describing the city and country more imme- 
diately indicated by the title of the work ; the established celebrity 
of the writer as a traveller, a diplomatist, and an author of travels; 
and, last but not least, in lending attraction to the book, the fact of 
its being a posthumous publication, dedicated, with filial piety, to 
his father,—dedicated by one, too, whose untimely death took 
place in a violent form, and amid the most appalling circumstances, 
—by one who fell a sacrifice in furtherance of a policy which perhaps 
he did not approve of ; unexpectedly fell at the moment that he be- 
lieved himself to be in perfect security,—are truths which all combine 
to create the deepest interest. Nay, we have not yet indicated the 
compass, the depth, the touching character of the sentiments which 
will accompany and sustain the perusal of this book; for, while the 
dedication, the preface, and the pervading tone of the work, will 
engagingly impress the reader with the author’s sense of security 
when writing; writing, too, with a delightful flow of youthful 
spirits, with a triumphant buoyancy; at the very moment the bar- 
barian’s sword may be said to have been suspended over his head. 
All was cheerful and lively when he wrote; he fancied himself to 
be among kind acquaintances and powerful friends, little dreaming 
of the terrible catastrophe that would overtake him at the same 
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place in a few years. But the reader cannot help contrasting all 
these circumstances and indications with the sad issue; and hence 
an interest attaches to the publication of an accidental and extrane- 
ous character, which will perhaps, after all, at least for the present, 
rove to be the most powerful passport to every order of minds. 

But there is no need for limiting the interest which will attach 
to this work toe the present time; for it has merits, both in respect 
of matter and manner, which will make it a literary legacy to future 
readers. Long after the political anxieties have vanished which at 
this moment are connected with the route and the duties of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, as detailed in, or connected with, this publication, 
the graphic pictures of oriental manners which it contains, and the 
lively spirit of the description will continue to charm. There is 
remarkable ease, lightness of touch, vivacity, and truthfulness in 
these sketches. But there is more in the work; there is solid 
information. Sir Alexander possessed a great amount of expe- 
rience ; his judgment was sound; and he was decidedly a practical 
man. Altogether, he exhibited lineaments of strong character, yet 
finely tempered and harmonized. He and his books seem to have 
been favourites with all, before the murderous slayer wrung from 
an empire’s heart its full tribute of admiration and sympathy. 

The volume contains an account of Sir Alexander’s journey to 
Cabool, when he went thither at the head of a political mission, to 
make observations upon the nature of the countries, with their pro- 
ductions and inhabitants, through which they might pass, or had to 
visit. The author had for companions and coadjutors persons suit- 
able for the enterprise; each one taking his department, under the 
direction of the chief, and just as seemed most proper and advan- 
tageous. Science, as well as political information, was most sedu- 
lously attended to; manners as well as men; while native agents 
as well as the members of the mission were dexterously employed. 
Burnes himse!f specially. devoted himself to political labours, 
which are more fully detailed in his larger works. But he also lost 
no opportunity to notice and narrate the incidents of his journey, 
to describe the scenery and singular customs which met his eye, or 
to sketch the different and marked characters whom he encoun- 
tered, 

The volume contains, as its title states, the Personal Narrative 
of Sir Alexander. ‘There are also a variety of appendices, the mat- 
ter of which could not be conveniently or suitably inserted in the 
text. The papers furnished by the lamented Dr. Lord are particu- 
larly valuable. Numerous Illustrations enhance the beauty and 
worth of the book. 

_ We need not sketch the route of the mission, nor mention the diree- 
tion or character of the many divergences and trips from the main 
line or principal residences that occurred. Neither is it necessary 
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to point out to any reader of the volume the moral or political 
truths which the incidents and the anecdotes detailed forcibly teach. 
There are terrible things in oriental society as well as in oriental 
despotism. ‘The fearful uncertainty of human life constitutes one 
of the truths to which we allude. But we hasten to extract 
copiously. 

We shall not tarry long with the Ameers in Sinde. A specimen 
of Noor Mahomed’s conversation may, however, impede us for a 
moment :— 


He asked if I had ever seen any river which could be compared with 
the Indus? I replied that I had seen the Ganges, the Oxus, and the 
Nile; but never any river so favourable for the ruler, the subject, and the 
merchant, as the Indus. ‘‘ Most other countries,” added I, “ require 
rain, but Sinde can do without it.’’ He said Sinde was a fine country, 
particularly the lower part of it; that rain always brought with it disease, 
and that they were better without it. The Ameer also told me that he 
had five histories of Sinde which he would give me—a promise, by the by, 
which he never fulfilled. He seemed tolerably conversant with the annals 
of his country, of the Soomras and Sumas, and quoted the tradition of the 
Sund Rajas having captured Cutch by concealing themselves under grass, 
and entering one of the principal forts. These subjects drew him on to 
speak of his own ancestors, and their connexion with the British govern- 
ment. He asked after Mr. Ellis, whom he said he remembered, adding 
that his abilities were great, and that a saying of his was often repeated 
by his father and uncles. When a native agent was to be stationed in 
Sinde, the Ameers wished to fix him at Tatta. Mr. Ellis replied, “ No; 
let him be under the shade of the Ameers ;” and Hydrabad became his 
residence. I give the foregoing as a specimen of the general tone of his 
conversation. We bade farewell to his highness on the 16th at Nasree, 
and proceeded to join our boats near Sehwun, the Ameer departing the 
same day for his capital; both parties, if protestations could be relied 


upon, delighted with the expedition, and with all its incidents and adven- 
tures. 


Certain scenes, persons, and conversations at Khypoor, furnish 
means for judging of native character. A particular festival, the 
second ‘‘ eed,” which happened while the author was in the country, 
gave an opportunity of seeing the national dance of the aboriginal 
Sindees of the Mai or Myanee tribe, who subsist by fishing. The 
women of the tribe all came dressed in holiday clothes, and danced 
round the musicians in slow time; men and women joining in the 
dance together at marriages and festivals. We have these additional 
particulars :— 


All these women were on a very large scale, thickset, and dark ; few 
were handsome, and their ear and neck-ornaments were so large as to be 
unseemly. After this the prima donna of Khyrpoor, Jewun Bukhsh, 
entertained us with a “natch.” This girl is a religious courtezan, who 
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builds mosques, and gives away large sums in charity; her features were 

melancholy but handsome, and the “shape of her feet peculiarly elegant. 
She and her sisters, beautiful girls also, exerted themselves to amuse us. 
They danced with naked swords and guns, personifying jealous husbands 
and ardent lovers, and fell at last, as it appeared to us, more from the 
effect of ardent spirits than from fatigue. There was at this time, at Khyr- 
poor, a mission from the Brahooe chief of Keelat, and through it we opened 
a communication with the ruler of that country, Mehrab Khan, and his 
young son, who reside at Gundava ; and for a time this negociation gave 
promise of being useful tous. The vakeel, or agent, by name Ghoolam 
Nubee Khan, visited us in our camp, and we derived from him and his 
people much information. I showed him some drawings of Asiatic cos- 
tumes which so delighted him that he actually leaped for joy. On seeing 
the portrait of Runjeet Sing, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Are you then so little and 
so blind, and yet trouble the world so much?” On turning over to a 
Eusoophzye of Peshawur he exclaimed, * And you, you wretch! why 
don’t you cut out the sikh’s heart?” and then, placing the one picture 
before the other, he continued, ‘* Look at the diminutive infidel,—look at 
him,—kill him! Would you not like to beas near him as you are now?” 
All this was said with an energy that made it amusingly ridiculous. 


We halt not among the Sikhs, nor at any intermediate stage, but 
make a bound to Cabool, where the mission were “ received with 
great pomp and splendour by a fine body of Afghan cavalry, led by 
the Ameer’s son, Akbar Khan.” ‘ He did me the honour,” con- 
tinues the hopeful and lamented author, “ to place me on the same 
elephant upon which he himself rode, and conducted us to his father’s 
court, whose reception of us was most cordial. A spacious gar- 
den, close by the palace, and inside the Bala-Hissar of Cabool, was 
allotted to the mission, as their place of residence.” And now for 
some notices of Dost Mahomed, and many more of Cabool itself, 
together with other matters connected with the place :— 


As we passed through the city some of the people cried out, ‘ Take 
care of Cabool!”’ *‘ Do not destroy Cabool!’’ and wherever we went in 
this fine bustling place, we were saluted with a cordial welcome. Our 
visits were soon returned, both by the Ameer and his brother the Nawab. 
Power frequently spoils men; but with Dost Mahommed neither the 
increase of it, nor his new title of ameer, seems to have done him any 
harm. He seemed even more alert and full of intelligence than when I 
last saw him. In reply to my inquiries regarding the descent of the 
Afghans from the Jews, he said, ‘‘ Why, we marry a brother’s wife, and 
give a daughter no inheritance ;—are we not, therefore, of the children of 
[srael ?” ‘Speaking afterwards on our English law of inheritance, and of 
a daughter sharing with a son, the Ameer observed, that it must have 
originated from the respect paid by Christians to the Virgin Mary. I did 
not deem it court etiquette to inform him that it was unnecessary to go so 
far to find a reason for an act of common justice. . * 

The ancient history of Cabool itself is unsatisfactory. The people them- 
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selves refer you to Noah’s two sons, Cakool and Habool, as the founders 
of their race, who, they say, quarrelled about the name of the place, and 
at length agreed to form it by taking a syllable from each name, hence 
Ca-bool. ‘The Hindoos assert that the ruler who was overthrown by the 
Mahomedans, and known by the name of ‘ Urj,” was fourth in descent 
from Vickramjeet ; but no history brings Vikram so near our time as this, 
** Urj” is said by some to have been a Gubr, or fire- -worshipper, and to 
have had two brothers, Silur and Toor: he is also sometimes named 
Cabool Shah. At Cabool, I met with the following passage in a work 
which treats of its conquest by the Mahomedans, who state it to have 
been under their rule for 1240 years :—‘* The army marched and encamped 
before Cabool. Cabool Shah, also well known by the name of Urj, came 
out to meet the Mahomedan force, commanded by Abdool Ruhman, and, 
having fought a very severe battle, returned to the city, and never again 
left it. Abdool Ruhman fought with the besieged for a whole year, ‘and 
encountered great hardships in taking the citadel (hissar) ; but at last took 
it by the sword, slaying many soldiers, and capturing their wives and 
children. Cabool Shah, the king, was brought a prisoner before the gene- 
ral, who ordered him to be put to death on the spot; but he read the 
Mahomedan creed (Kuluma), and became a Moslem, when Abdool Ruh- 
man honoured him highly. Abdool Ruhman then ordered all the booty 
of Cabool and Sejistan to be brought forth ; one-fifth of this plunder he 
sent home by his servant Ameer, with a letter announcing his victory.” 
Oriental historians further describe Cabool as one of seven cities built by 
Hushung, son of Syamuk, son of Kyamoors; the other six being Tabristan, 
Isfahan, Old Merve, Babool, Candahar, and Mudayar. The extract I 
have given goes to prove the hissar, or bala hissar, of Cabool, to be a far 
more ancient edifice than the time of the Chaghties, or their Mahomedan 
predecessors. Modern Cabvol is given to the days of Sultan Mahmood ; 
but the ancient city is said to have stood on the same hills as those on 
which the present one is built, only to the south of the citadel, and where 
the Armenian and other burying grounds now are. In a country where 
earthquakes are so frequent, we need not be surprised at finding no remains 
of ancient architecture ; there are not four substantial houses in the pre- 
sent town; and if any accident happened to it, few traces would remain 
to later ages. In the locality pointed out as that of the ancient city, 
many colossal idols are dug up: they are of mud, with a coating of red 
paint, and fall to pieces on the touch; bits of them were frequently brought 
to me. These relics carry us back, without doubt, to the Hindoo age. 
The coins found in and about Cabool have Hindoo devices on them; yet 
in the face of this evidence, many of the modern inhabitants of that caste 
will tell you that their emigration from India took place at no very remote 
date. Whilst we were in Cabool, an earthen vessel filled with silver coins, 
all of one type, was disinterred at Shukurduru, in Koh-damun. Mr. 
Prinsep calls these coins Indo-Sussanian, and he deciphered the Pehlevi 
Sanscrit legends upon them. But throughout all this country there are 
Hindoo remains. At Ali Musjid, in Khyber, when they were erecting a 
new fort, they dug up a small tablet of red stone, three inches square, on 
which was sc ulptured a group of four persons, and two deer, surrounding 
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a seated figure: the style of its execution was good. I imagine that the 
principal personage represented is Boodh, a scarf being thrown over the 
left shoulder, as in the figures at Bamian: the ears were pendent, and the 
tiara large. Gurdez is always referred to as a place of antiquity in Cabool, 
and is still of some importance, the fortification being built of huge stones, 
with a deep ditch. Between it and Ghuzni there are the ruins of a large 
town, called Khurwar, which seems to have stood on an extensive plain, 
like Begram ; and from this place also many coins were procured. 

I was not fortunate enough to find any written records regarding Cabool, 
nor does it appear that any such exist. In my search, however, I obtained 
some curious works on the geography of this and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. One of these, styled ‘*‘ Moosalik ure Moomalish,” had twenty-one 
manuscript maps in it, accompanied by chapters containing detailed descrip- 
tions. Another, called the ‘t Juma ool insab,” and which was brought from 
Balkh, gave a minute and curious account of that ancient city. A third, 
the ** Ujuib ool tubukat,” was compiled from eight other works, chiefly 
relating to subjects of geography. All these I forwarded to the Geogra- 
phical Society of Bombay, an institution which from its position is pecu- 
liarly calculated to follow out such inquiries; but indeed it is impossible 
that any oriental society, whatever its specific objects may be, should be 
indifferent to the literature of men ‘‘ whose emulation diffused the taste 
and the rewards of science from Samarcand and Bokhara to Fez and 
Cordova.” In the absence of historical truth, we sought, with redoubled 
interest, to obtain a knowledge of the language and dialects of this country. 
To these a very valuable and detailed memorandum sent by General 
Court, and, I believe, received from the lamented M. Jacqueb, at Paris, 
directed our attention and assisted us greatly. Of the specimens of the 
Kaffir and Pushye dialects I have already spoken. Lieutenant Leech 
undertook the preparation of vocabularies and grammars of most of the 
languages to the west of the Indus, the Brahooee, Beloochee, Punjaubee, 
and Pooshtoo, together with the Burukee, Lughmanee, Cashgaree, &c. 
The language of the Brahooees was found to differ essentially from that of 
the Beloochees. The Burukee, or Kinigramee, spoken by the people of 
Logur, has an affinity to Persian, although those using it claim a descent 
from Arabia, and assert that they entered the country with Sultan 
Mahmood. The dialects of Lughman, Cashgar, and Deer, as well as the 
Puschye, are found to be cognate with languages of Sanscrit origin and 
Hindoo stock. ‘The Arabs of Cabool have altogether lost their native lan- 
guage: this is also the case with the Calmucks introduced from Northern 
Asia, although the kings of Cabool, at one time gave great encouragement 
to that race, and were accustomed to make them a present of a sum of 
money on the birth of each child. 

But to proceed to other matters. The gallant struggle made for the 
independence of Herat by the Afghans, guided by our able and courageous 
countryman, Lieut. Eldred Pottinger, now a major, and companion of the 
Bath, produced good effects for a time at Cabool; but these unhappily 
were not lasting. If I had become a convert to the Afghan belief in dreams, 
I should have had, during every week of my residence, proofs of our ulti- 
mate success and supremacy in the country; and it will not, perhaps, be 
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now read without interest, that on the 7th of January, 1838, the “ Moo. 
jawar,” or guardian of the tomb of the Emperor Baber, waited upon me, 
and stated, with much solemnity, that “he had on the preceding night 
seen in a dream the Firingees seated on Baber’s grave, receiving the salu- 
tations of the Afghans.” The ulterior results of our dominion he, how- 
ever, could not precisely tell, as he was unfortunately awakened by the 
call of the crier for morning prayers. Another Afghan from Candahar, 
who called upon me one day said, ‘‘ You stand aloof from us; but you will 
be unable to continue this course: our country is good, but it is without a 
head ; and, like a beautiful widow, it voluntarily avows her attachment to 
you, and you cannot refuse to accept her as a wife.” All my visitors, 
however, were not so complimentary. An Afghan, who had seen India, 
was speaking of our administration of justice; and I endeavoured to gather 
from him what he considered to be the defects of our Indian rule, as far 
as they affected his own class, which was that of a merchant. He 
answered me, according to the Asiatic fashion, by a proverb: ‘‘ Give usa 
new life, and the patience of Job, and then all will be well.” This satire 
on the tardiness of our courts of justice, coming as it does from far Cabool, 
may, perhaps, not be entirely without its effect. If, however, an Afghan 
complains of endurance being necessary to those who are so unfortunate as 
to be embayed in legal proceedings, what would an Englishman think of 
the trials of patience which the Kuzzilbashes of Caboo! have voluntarily 
imposed upon themselves, and of which I had excellent opportunities of 
judging at this crisis? Nearly all the secretaries of the country are of this 
persuasion, so that the whole of the correspondence is in their hands. In 
all their written accounts, the defence of Herat, although the siege was 
conducted by the King of Persia himself, was described as the resistance 
of men true to God against wretches. The Persians were styled infidels 
and heretics; and the slaughter of a few of them recited as a triumph, 
while prayers were offered up for their destruction, and joyful expectations 
expressed that they would be annihilated. The letters containing these 
opinions are not only read in Cabool by Persian secretaries, but are 
answered by them in the same style, although it be perfectly known that 
they are of the very class on whose devoted heads so much obloquy is 
poured by the Soonee Afghans. The situation of the Kuzzilbashes of 
Cabool seems a good deal to resemble that of the Copts in Egypt; they 
lead much the same sort of life, and hold a similar station in society. 
Power and influence console both races for the hard words and rough 
usages of their employers. An Afghan Moollah asked me if we had any 
distinction of Soonees and Shiahs in our creed? I told him that we had 
various sects, and explained the difference of opinion between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. He at once observed, that “‘ it was not a stock 
or a stone that was an idol; it was what man worshipped, be it money or 
be it flesh.”” I had not expected such sentiments from a Mahomedan. I 
must also mention an observation of the same man as to the professors of 
Christianity. He said, ‘‘ We were called ‘ Nussaree,’ or ‘ Nazarenes,’ 
because we had given assistance (‘nusrut’) to Christ.” I ventured to tell 
him that our Saviour was born at Nazareth ; ; and that a much simpler 
explanation of the term could therefore be given ; but it is not an easy 
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matter to convince a Mahomedan doctor of an error in his opinions, founded 
as they are on the prejudices of education. 

I was agreeably surprised by the mildness of the winter at Cabool, after 
all that I had been told of its severity ; but it appears that this year the 
weather had been unusually temperate. The people have no knowledge 
of lighting their apartments, except by means of oil-paper or cloth; and 
it was not without great surprise that they saw me cause the quicksilver 
to be rubbed off mirrors, which we purchased in their bazaar, and the glass 
fitted into window-frames. Although this glass had been brought all the 
way from Moscow, it cost little more than half a rupee for a large-sized 
pane. The comforts which I thus so cheaply obtained led some of the 
Khans to imitate my plan for keeping out the cold. By the 26th of 
February, the willow, or ‘‘ bedee mishk,”’ had blossomed ; on the 11th of 
March, the first flower of spring, or the “‘ sosun,” a kind of small sweet- 
smelling iris, made its appearance; and on the Ist of April, the apricots 
showed their blossom. Nevertheless it snowed on the 27th of March; and 
tradition states that Ghuzni was destroyed by snow, nine days and a half 
after the vernal equinox. The cold was not so intense, even in the depth 
of winter, as to prevent me from riding out, my horse being ice-shod ;_ but 
experience has since proved to me that the severity of the winter in Cabool 
differs very greatly in different years. During winter the bazaars are well 
filled ; but in the country the people literally do nothing. They sit out- 
side their forts wrapped up in sheepskins, and basking in the sun, which 
is always warm and agreeable. If there were any manufactures in the 
country, the people might employ themselves well and usefully during the 
cold season; but at present their days are unprofitably passed in relating 
stories and adventures. From so much idleness, one is disposed to infer 
favourably of the natural resources of the country, and of the mildness of 
its government. I remember to have met with the remark in a late num- 
ber of the Westminster Review, ‘that a despotic nation can only be great 
during a career of victory ;” but, however true this may be as an abstract 
principle, in Afghanistan at least we see that a cessation from conquest 
has not been followed by ruin; and that if greatness has left this people, 
they still retain a large share of comfort and enjoyment, although the 
splendour of their monarchy be no more. The Afghan invasions of India 
were not made by open warfare: they were as the prowling of wild beasts 
after their prey ; and, like them, the invaders were contented secretly, and 
by surprise, to obtain their spoil and drag it back into their dens. Happily, 
neither the Afghan, nor his neighbour the Tartar, any longer dares to rav- 
age the land. British supremacy now hems them within their own limits ; 
and the vast power which we have established brings these nations as 
suitors for our alliance, instead of invaders of our territory. It will compel 
a restless people, and in a degree it has already done so, to fall back upon 
their own resources, and must in time lead to the development of many 
elements of power and happiness which have long lain neglected in their 
fine country. The impatience of an Afghan is proverbial. He has a 
homely expression, ‘‘ Not to use the wager of the knife” (shurt i karun), 
that is, to seek to cut his melon before he buys it; but his conduct is at 
Variance with his proverb. Greater reforms have, however, been made in 
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society than that of weaning an Afghan from his evil habits; time and 
circumstances have rendered them familiar to him, and time and circum- 
stances may also efface them. 

The ruler of Cabool, Dost Mahommed Khan, partook at this time of the 
impatience common to his nation; and some may perhaps say, not without 
sufficient cause. Herat was closely besieged by Persia. Should it fall, 
the danger to Candahar and Cabool was apparent; should it be successful, 
and repulse Persia, that danger still existed to Cabool. The British 
government, confident in the success of its measures in Persia, placed no 
value on an Afghan alliance. Fear, therefore, overtook Dost Mahommed, 
and it was seconded by appeals to his interest; and thus two of the most 
powerful motives which influence the human mind inclined the chief to 
look for support to the west instead of the east. Having clearly ascertained 
that such were his views, there was no room for doubt as to the line of 
conduct which it was expedient for me to adopt; and I accordingly inti- 
mated to him my intention of returning to India. He expressed great 
regret at my decision: and when, on the 26th of April, I finally quitted 
Cabool, he was profuse in his professions of personal friendship and regard. 
Mr. Masson accompanied me, as he conceived that his position in Cabool 
would not be safe after my departure, and under the circumstances’ which 
led to it. We reached Julalabad on the 30th of April, and were hospitably 
received by the Ameer’s son, Akbar Khan, and by whom, as I have before 
mentioned, I had been received with great pomp and splendour on entering 
Cabool on the 20th of September. I was anxious to examine the river of 
Cabool, and resolved, therefore, to descend it upon rafts: two days were 
spent in their preparation. More pains were bestowed to effect this than 
I had anticipated. About eighty skins were used for each raft; but only 
a fourth part of these were inflated ; the rest were stuffed with straw, spars 
were placed across, and the whole bound together by a floating frame-work. 
When the paddles are used, the motion of the raft is circular, the great 
object being to keep it in force of the stream. On the 3rd of May we set 
sail, and reached Lalpoor, which is half-way to Peshawur, in seven hours: 
here we halted for the night, and were hospitably entertained by the 
Momund chief. Next day we proseeuted our voyage, and in eight hours 
reached Muttee, in the plain of Peshawur, where there were elephants, 
palanquins, and horses, waiting to convey us to the hospitable mansion of 
General Avitable. The excitement in descending the river of Cabool is 
greater than the danger ; nevertheless considerable care and dexterity are 
required to avoid the projecting rocks, and the whirlpools which they form. 
We were eaught in one of them, called Fuzl: one raft revolved in it for 
two hours; and it was only extricated by the united exertions of the crews 
of the other rafts. The Camel’s Neck, or the far-famed ‘‘ Shoothur Gurdun,” 
presented an appearance, as we approached it, so grand and impressive, that 
it will never be effaced from my memory. We had dropped down the 
river for half an hour under heavy clouds ; precipitous rocks rose some 
thousand feet high on either side; and the stream was deep and glassy. At 
length we saw, at the termination of a long vista which lay before us, the 
water boiling, or rather heaving itself up. Before we reached this point 
the rain fell in torrents, the lightning flashed, and tremendous claps of 
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thunder reverberated from cliff to cliff. In the midst of this storm we passed 
down the rapids, the water dashing wildly upon us, and the wind roarin 
and hissing through the chasm. The scene altogether was sublime, almost 
terrific. On the banks of the river the villagers were washing the sand for 
gold in the usual manner, the operation being carried on in wooden trays. 
I heard from them that in the Oxus and its tributaries it is usual to spread 
out and fix bushy sheepskins in the bed of the river; and the water, as it 
passes over them, leaves the pure particles of gold, free from extraneous 
substances ; the skins are then dried in the sun, and the precious metal 
collected from them. If I remember rightly, a similar plan was adopted 
by some of the nations of antiquity. 


After this very long extract, which the deep interest existing with 
regard to the persons and places mentioned in it may justify, while 
the buoyancy and descriptive power of the author will always lend 
to his Narrative a real value, we proceed to cull several charming 
sketches of life, manners, and individuals: all have a truly Oriental 
air about them. Here is an instance of the way in which Dost 
Mahommed established royal alliances :— 


Not far from our residence in the Bala Hissar lived Syud Mohsun, a 
man of some influence among the Huzaras, who used frequently to visit 
us, and tell us strange stories of that simple people. The unexpected 
honour of marrying a princess, and becoming brother-in-law of the Ameer 
of Cabool, had fallen upon him. Dost Mahommed, after he had allied 
himself to the family of Shah Zada Ablas, was afraid lest his wife’s sister 
should marry any of his nobles, and determined that the lady should be 
united toa holy man. He accordingly sent for the Syud to his harem, 
whither he had already summoned the Cazee, and without previously 
informing either party, forthwith proceeded to join them in holy wedlock. 
The Syud at first refused, and declared that the honour was too great. 
This objection the Ameer removed by assured him “ that his fortune had 
predominated.” ‘‘ But,” insisted the involuntary bridegroom, “I am a 
poor man, and cannot afford to clothe a princess.” ‘‘ Never mind, never 
mind,” replied Dost Mahommed, “I will do that for you;” and married 
they accordingly were. And now the Syud sorrowfully declares that he is 
not master of his own house. Two slave-girls from the Huzara country 
attend this fair scion of royalty; and the poor man declares that he himself 
is but an upper servant. Such marriages are common in these countries; 
since Syuds and others ministers of religion, when allied to females of royal 
blood, can do less political harm than other persons. At all events, there 
was not much regal dignity in some of the occupations of Syud Mohsun 
and his illustrious wife; seeing that they prepared the best jelly which | 
tasted in Cabool, made from the sour cherry, or gean. 


Not less characteristic of some parts of the East is the following 
account of matrimonial arrangement: it occurred among the Uzbacks, 


and was reported by Dr. Lord :— 


Jandad, a Kaboolee Attari, to whom I spoke of the custom of selling 
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wives, which I did not entirely credit, said, ‘I'll tell you what happened 
to myself. I was one day returning from Khanuabad ; and, being over- 
taken by darkness, halted for the night at Turnab, three kos short of this. 
After feeding my horse and going to the house for shelter, I found three 
men busily engaged ; and, inquiring the subject of their conversation, was 
told that one of them was selling his wife to the other, but that they had 
not agreed about terms. Meantime, Khiida Bérdi Ming, Bashi and chief 
of the village, came in and whispered to me that if I could go halves with 
him, he would purchase the woman, as he had seen her, and found her 
very beautiful. I agreed: upon which we purchased her for seventy 
rupees, thirty-five each; and she went home with me for that night. Next 
morning Khuda Bérdi came and said that partnership in a woman was a 
bad thing ; and asked me how I intended to manage. I said she should 
stay with me one month, and then go to him next. To that he would by 
no means agree; because, if sons or daughters were born, there would be 
disputes to know to whom they belonged. ‘In short,’ said he, ‘ either 
do you give me five rupees profit on my share and take her altogether, or 
I will give you the same profit on your share, and she shall be altogether 
mine.’ To this! latter alternative I consented; and she is now living with 
him, as every one well knows.” 


The Afghans appear to be a sect of phrenologists :— 


As we sat at the windows and looked out upon the extended prospect, 
the sun every now and then was hid by clouds; and as their shadows 
moved across the distant hills, our friends repeatedly exclaimed, ‘* What 
‘Saltanut!’ what majesty in nature!” with an enthusiasm which would 
have done honour to European tourists. I must never forget to mention, 
that on this occasion I was asked as to my knowledge and belief in a science 
which is called ‘‘ Kiafa” by the Afghans, and which seems to be something 
between phrenology and physiognomy. Not only the eyebrows, nose, and 
features generally, but even the beard, form the discriminating marks, 
instead of the bumps of the skull as with our sapient professors; and the 
result of experience is recorded in sundry pithy axioms, such as the fol- 
lowing—A tall man with a long beard is a fool; a man with a beard issu- 
ing from his throat is a simpleton; an open forehead bespeaks wealth and 
plenty. The science is further developed in various couplets, some of the 
most curious of which may thus be rendered— 

He that has red eyes is ever ready to fight: and who has thick lips is a 
warrior. 

Hope for liberality from him whose arms are long: and fear not the 
courage of one with a thick waist. 

Men of small stature are often deceitful: and so are those with deep- 
seated eyes and thin noses. 

Those who have soft hair are of good disposition : but those whose locks 
are hard are otherwise. 

Open nostrils are proofs of a tyrant: and large teeth of little wis- 
dom. 

Large ears give hopes of long life: and spare ankles of activity in the 
race. 
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The man who has the arch of the foot large cannot walk far: but the 
flattened sole tires not. 


They also practise a species of alchemy :— 


One of the first applications which we received was from the Nawab; 
who requested us to supply him with some platina wire, to aid his studies in 
alchemy. I took the occasion to inquire into the state of the science, which 
has always been in such high favour among the Afghans; and was forth- 
with made acquainted with several ways of making gold, by which the 
adepts trick their credulous employers. One of these is by secretly intro- 
ducing some gold inside the charcoal; and after the quicksilver has been 
evaporated, the more precious metal is left to delight the wiseacre, and to 
tempt him on to further expenses. Another method is to put the filings 
of gold into a stick or pipe, and fasten the end with wax; with this rod 
the materials in the crucible are stirred, and the desired result obtained. 


Afghan gardening :— 


The best soil in the district of Cabool is at Deh Afghanee, a village in 
the suburbs ; where a jureeb of land, or half an English acre, produces a 
rent of ten tomauns, or two hundred rupees, and yields, besides the profits 
of the proprietor, a revenue as high as forty rupees to Government; but 
this is ground on which vegetables are reared, the sale of which is highly 
advantageous ; for the Afghans preserve cabbages, carrots, and turnips, as 
we do potatoes, placing them on the ground, with a little earth over them 
and leaves, so that they are thus kept fresh till April. 


Afghan irrigation :— 


Immediately on crossing the river of Ghoorbund, we entered Kohistan 
Proper, a country rich without parallel. It is of no great extent, its form 
being that of the segment of a circle, the length of which is about sixteen 
or eighteen miles, and five or six its greatest depth. The fertility and 
productiveness of the soil is equalled by the industry of the people, who, 
forming bank above bank, acquire, as it were, land from their stony hills, 
all of which they irrigate with a care and zeal greatly to be admired. 
Aqueducts may be often seen fifty and sixty feet up the hill, conducted 
round every swell and valley, till at last they pour out their contents on 
the embanked fields. Irrigation from natural rivulets is of course more 
economical than by canals or subterraneous watercourses. Near Chareekar, 
there are some magnificent artificial canals, which, according to the people, 
are as old as the days of Timour. The canals are either dug by the 
government, or the villagers make common cause. If the former, the 
revenue derived is considerable; one hundred rupees per annum being 
charged for every place through which the supply passes. In some parts 
of the country the water, after being conducted, is made free property ; in 
others it is carefully distributed and sold. A cut from a canal ten fingers 
broad and five deep is sufficient to irrigate eight khurwars of grain. Much 
abuse, however, attends the subdivision of the water, and the owners of 
lands at the lower extremity of a canal are often obliged to watch over the 
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proceedings of those who live higher up, and even to bribe them not to 
damage their fields by stopping the supply; nay, battles are sometimes 
fought for the water. For one night’s supply to a crop of twenty khurwars, 
from fifty to a hundred rupees are sometimes given. 


We look for variety in these our lighter and shorter extracts, 
Take now a Mahomedan geologist :— 


Our geological and other similar researches in Kohistan naturally led to 
our being questioned as to the particular objects of our pursuit. ‘‘ We are 
seeking,” said I to a Mahomedan, “ for the organic remains of a former 
world.” After ascertaining from me that Christians and Mahomedans 
agreed on the subject of the Deluge, he observed that ‘‘ when Mahomed 
was asked what existed before the world, he answered, the world; and he 
repeated the same answer seven times. I can therefore,’’ continued the 
Moslem, ‘ well understand the motives of your search.” Another indivi- 
dual with whom I fell into the same conversation, observed, ** We do not 
even know ourselves; what can we know, therefore, of the past and present 
world?”? The remark, however, of my first acquaintance will serve to show 
that it probably will not be a difficult task to explain to the Moslem the 
mysteries which geologists have of late years so successfully unravelled. 


Our next presents more touching evidences of Mahomedan faith 
and simplicity :— 


The Ramazan, which had commenced with December, was rigidly kept. 
A gun was fired long before dawn to rouse the faithful from their slumbers, 
that they might eat before the crier announced the hour of prayer. This 
fasting had blanched the cheeks of many of my visiters ; and observing 
this, | asked one of them, a Moollah, “if it was not a severe penance?” 
he replied, ‘‘ No, I am a mere worm, addicted to food; and hence the 
change which you remark in my countenance.” Having upon this inci- 
dentally observed, that ‘all of us would shortly become food for worms,” 
the holy man expressed his unbounded admiration of this trite truth. I, 
in my turn, was pleased with an expression which he used when I asked 
him if he had any children. ‘* Two,” was his reply: “the rest have gone 
before me.”’ There was a tranquil sorrow and a simplicity in his manner 
of saying these few words which struck me greatly. 

Death and futurity form a frequent subject of conversation among the 
Afghans, as indeed they do with all nations. On one occasion I was much 
interested by the discourse of an old merchant, who visited me shortly 
after he had lost his daughter. In the failure of all medical treatment, he 
had a few days before her dissolution removed her from her husband's 
house to his own, in the hope that the air and the climate in which she had 
been born and reared might restore sinking nature. It was the will of 
God that it should be otherwise ; and the spirit of his child fled while she 
was repeating some lines from ‘‘ Musnumee,” a philosophical poem, which 
he had taught her in early youth. The last lines she uttered related to 
eternity. The parent assured me that many circumstances which had 
occurred subsequently to her death had afforded him consolation and recon- 
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ciled him to his loss. One of his neighbours had dreamed that this beloved 
daughter was remarried and in great prosperity. He himself had dreamed 
that his forefathers had sent for his daughter and were overjoyed at receiv- 
ing her. Other circumstances had occurred of a soothing nature: the 
shroud in Mahomedan countries is tied at the head, and when the body is 
deposited in the earth it is opened, that the relatives may take the last 
look and turn the head towards Mecca; in the case of this young woman, 
it was found that the face was already turned in the right direction. The 
priest who had been reading the Koran over the grave had fallen asleep, 
and dreamed that the deceased had declared herself overjoyed at the happy 
change. I found that the narrative of all these circumstances received the 
most serious attention, and thus, dreams and omens working on the father’s 
mind, had yielded him consolation: and why should we deny peace of 
mind to an afflicted parent by seeking to destroy their effect ? 


Here are darker spots: they occur in oriental despotism :— 


The Rohanees described the King of Bokhara as having become tyran- 
nous and headstrong: he had degraded his minister, the Koosh Begee, and 
had refused the Hindoos leave to burn their dead, because on being asked 
their creed, they had said they were ‘‘ Ibrahamees,” or followers of Abra- 
ham. He had also, without any show of reason, caused all Mahomedans 
trading with Hindoo partners to be doubly taxed. Having discovered an 
intrigue between a baker’s daughter and a Hindoo, he ordered both parties 
to be baked in the oven, although in his own person he held out the worst 
possible example to his subjects. It is, however, to be doubted if he is 
altogether in his senses. His acts of tyranny are so audacious and so 
numerous, that I have never ceased to congratulate myself at having passed 
so successfully through his kingdom. In espionage he appears even to 
surpass the Chinese. From these men I received an account of the horrid 
dungeons in Bokhara, known by the title of “ Kuna-Khanu:” Kuna being 
the name of the creatures which attach themselves to dogs and sheep, 
(Anglice, ticks,) and which here thrive on the unhappy human beings who 
are cast in among them. The dungeons abound also in scorpions, fleas, 
and all kinds of vermin; and if human subjects happen to be deficient, 
goats or the entrails of animals are thrown in to feed them; so that the 
smell alone is in the highest degree noxious. One day suffices to kill any 
criminal which is cast into these horrid dens, and a confinement of a few 
hours leaves marks which are never effaced in after-life. The situation of 
the dungeons is below the ark or citadel in which the King resides. 


Persian scimitars :-— 


Some very fine blades were sent to us for our inspection by a decayed 
widow lady, whose husband had been one of the former Durance lords. 
One of these scimitars was valued at five thousand rupees, and the other 
two at fifteen hundred each. The first of these was an Ispahan sword, 
made by one Zaman, the pupil of Asad, and a slave of Abbas the Great. 
It was formed of what is called ‘‘ Akbaree steel,” and had belonged to 
Ghoolam Shah Calora of Sinde, whose name was upon it, and was brought 
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from that country during the wars of Mudad Khan. The especial cause of 
its great value was that the water could be traced upon it, like a skein of 
silk down the entire length of the blade. Had this watering been inter- 
rupted by a curve or cross, the sword would have been comparatively 
valueless. The second was also a Persian sword of the water called “* Be. 
gumee.” The lines did not run down straight, but waved like a watered 
silk fabric. It had the name of Nadir Shah on it. The third was what 
is termed a “ Kara” (black) Khorasan blade, of the water named “ Bidr,” 
and came from Casveen. There were neither straight nor waving lines in 
it, but it was mottled with dark spots. All these swords were light and 
well-balanced; the most valuable one was the most curved; the steel in 
all the three tingled like a bell, and is said to improve by age. One test 
of the genuineness of a sword is that it can be written upon with gold; 
others, more certain, are its cutting through a large bone, and severing a 
silk handkerchief when thrown into the air. 


Our last extract of all brings us to a character nearer home, and 


is as descriptive of a nation, or at least of a class, as any we have 
met with :— 


At Bhawlpoor we heard of an European being in a caravanserai, and 
immediately sent him an invitation to join us. He proved to be Monsieur 
Benoir Argoud, Capitaine d’Infanterie, who had arrived here from Lahore: 
he was a red-hot Republican ; and after we had risen from table, the good 
things of which had a little overtaken him, continued half the night shout- 
ing out “ Liberty! Equality! and Saint Simonianism!” Early the next 
morning he broke into my apartment and exclaimed, “ that it was seven 
o'clock, and that I must instantly rise, as the battle of Wagram had been 
fought, and his father killed at it, before that hour!” To crown all, Mon- 
sieur announced himself to be en route for Cabool to join Dost Mahomed 
Khan and constrain him to raise the green shirt of the Prophet, and attack 
these canaille, the Sikhs; being determined, as a preliminary part of his 
plan, to plant potatoes for the subsistence of the troops. We concluded 
Monsieur to be mad; but, as Fanny Kemble says of the Americans, “ it 
might be otherwise ;” and the question of ‘* How comed you so?” would 
in this instance also have led to the explanation of the whole affair. Mon- 
sieur Argoud, too, had method in his madness ; for he made out his jour- 
ney safely to Cabool by the Bolan Pass and Candahar—not a very easy 
thing; and afterwards, when I had the honour of again meeting him, he 
told me that he had “saved himself from death, with the sword over his 
head!” by ejaculating the Mahomedan “ Kuluma,” or creed, of there 
being but one God and that Mahomed was his prophet. 
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Art. I11.—Children’s Employment Commission. First Report of the Com- 
missioners. Presented by Her Majesty’s Command to both Houses of 
Parliament. 


In this Christian land, whence benevolence and bounty not only 
flow but impetuously rush, even to the ends of the earth, at human- 
ity’s call, to save and to succour, no matter what the colour or the 
faith of the suppliants, there is cruelty practised towards multitudes 
of the most helpless and tender of our race, of a most appalling 
character, and such as was never heard of in the darkest regions, 
in the most oppressed kingdoms. But it would be untimely to 
indulge in bitter irony or indignant comment, when we have not 
sufficient space for the crying facts which present themselves; and 
therefore without another word of sentiment we hasten to make 
such a selection as may at least direct the attention of our readers 
to the subject of this Report. 

The investigation pursued in this case, which relates exclusively 
to mines, was directed by royal commission, with a view “ to collect 
information as to the ages at which the objects of it are employed, 
the number of hours they are engaged in work, the time allowed 
each day for meals; as to their actual state, condition, and treat- 
ment; and as to the effects of such employment, both with regard 
to their morals and their bodily health.” The Report is very 
voluminous, while the facts which it elicits not only address them- 
selves urgently to humanity, but afford an insight never before 
publicly obtained relative to various highly important branches of 
British labour and industry. Nothing like completeness could 
belong to the statistics of the national economy while there was 
total ignorance of the condition of those who toil in the bowels of 
the earth. 

Four gentlemen, viz., Mr. Robert Saunders, Mr. Leonard Hor- 
ner, Dr. Southwood Smith, and Mr. Thomas Tooke, were appointed 
by the commission to supply the Report. There were also assistant 
commissioners selected, who were to act under the directions of the 
gentlemen forming the Central Board, each of whom had a parti- 
cular district and locality assigned to him for investigation; the 
object of which investigation, as will be observed from the terms of 
the royal commission, were of two natures, moral as well as physical. 
The latter branch of the subject is sufficiently ample, interesting, 
and pressing to occupy us on this occasion. 

There are but comparatively few of the community who can have 
a chance, and still fewer who entertain a desire, of exploring a coal 
mine. Many of the masters and proprietors themselves appear to 
be entire strangers to the subterraneous chambers which yield them 
vast treasures, and without which Great Britain would be but an 
insignificant country in the rank of nations. It naturally results 
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that gross oppression and monstrous evils may exist for a long series 
of years in places to which the eye of scrutiny, or even the light of 
heaven, never reaches; and the more inaccessible and the less fre- 
quently visited the mine, the more heart-rending, as we shall find, 
are the scenes. 

It will hardly require any description to enable the most entire 
stranger to the appearance and character of a coal-mine to compre- 
hend the general differences which occur in them, with regard to 
dampness and wetness, foul air, and intractableness of the minerals 
to be worked. But the great distinction between one coal-mine 
and another seems to arise from the comparative thickness or thin- 
ness of the stratum or seam of coal; for when itis six feet in thick- 
ness, it is obvious that, without any waste of labour, in order to 
make room for working in a standing posture, and of ready con- 
veyance along the passages to the shaft, the whole operations may 
be carried on; whereas if the seam be only half of that thickness, 
and often it is less, there will be as little labour spent in hewing 
down clay or stone as possible; and therefore both the hewer, and 
the person that has to convey the coal to the shaft, have to work 
constantly in a crouching, reclining, or otherwise constrained posi- 
tion, from morning till night. 

In several districts the seams average from five to ten feet. In 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, for example, many of the seams are 
most uncomfortably thin ; and when wetness and thinness predomi- 
nate, our readers will immediately understand the nature of the 
misery and horror that have to be encountered. 

Darkness, to a stranger to these mines, would be one discomfort. 
But when it is added that the springs which generally ooze through 
the best cased shafts, trickle down the sides, and keep up a per- 
petual drizzle below ; that the chamber or area at the bottom of 
the shaft is almost always sloppy and muddy; that the escape from 
it consists in a labyrinth of black passages, often not three by four 
feet square; and that although the dampness increases as you 
advance, the subterraneous smell increases, the idea of misery must 
enlarge. Says one witness, “ The place I work in is very wet; 
the water is half a yard deep in some places. My husband has 
worked in wet places for many a year; sometimes he has worked 
in water up to his knees, and does now where he is at work. When 
I am drawing for him my clothes are all wet through.” One of 
the assistant commissioners, speaking of a particular pit, says that 
he walked, crept, and rode 1,800 yards, where the bottom or floor 
was every here and there three or four inches deep in water, and 
muddy throughout. “ The Swan Bank Pit, to which I was accom- 
panied by Dr. Smith and Mr. Saunders, was almost as bad, and 
more resembled a city drain than anything else. In some of them 
IT have had to creep upon my hands and knees the whole distance, 
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the height being barely twenty inches, and then have gone still 
lower upon my breast, and crawled like a turtle.” 

Most of our readers must be aware that females work in coal 
pits, and many may also have heard that boys and girls are nume- 
rously employed in our mines. But few, we presume, ever dreamt 
that children at six, seven, and eight years of age are not only from 
an early to a late hour daily confined to these mines, but are sub- 
jected to a species of solitude and employment of unimagined irk- 
someness. Let us now attend tothe nature of that employment,— 
we mean for the younger ones, who have not yet acquired the 
physical strength that can be turned to hard drudgery and con- 
tinued labour. Observe first the plan and arrangement of a coal 
pit :— 


Coal lies in an inclined plane, of which the inclination downwards, called 
in Yorkshire ‘‘ the dip,” is about one in eleven yards, and generally towards 
the east (magnetic). At the lowest point in the field to be worked is sunk 
the engine-shaft for pumping the water out of the pit; a few yards higher 
up the coal-bed is sunk the working-shaft for drawing the coal. From 
the bottom of each of these shafts roads or galleries are driven parallel to 
each other, and nearly, but not quite, at right angles to the dip of the coal, 
so that each may rise gently from the shafts. The gallery from the engine- 
shaft is for the conveyance of water, and is called the water-level. The 
gallery from the working-shaft is for the conveyance of coal, and is called 
the main-road, or working-level. 


Ventilation is a matter of great importance in coal pits. Each 
colliery has two or more shafts, perhaps twenty yards from each 
other; one, the downcast pit, sunk towards the dip of the strata, 
for the air to descend, and the other, the upcast pit, towards their 
rise, for it to return to the surface. The current is generally 
quickened by a furnace in the upcast shaft, which, rapidly drawing 
off the air in the passages below, brings a brisk current through the 
whole distance from the downcast pit, however great that distance, 
by its purposed tortuousness, may have been made. The ventilating 
furnace naturally puts the current of air in motion in the straightest 
possible direction, and therefore to direct this current into the 
various intricacies of the workings, stoppings of brick or stone are 
used in the ** dead” passages, and doors in those passages used for 
the transit of coals. Our readers are now in some measure pre- 
pared to understand the nature of the employment to which the 
children are put :— 


As the air invariably takes the shortest course, not a breath of it would 
pass up the board-gates or visit a single bank-face, were the doors left 
open so as to allow it to pass straight back to the upcast shaft. The ven- 
tilation depends entirely on the trap-doors being kept shut, and on their 
being properly closed immediately after the carriages conveying the coal 
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have passed them. The youngest children in the mines are intrusted with 
this important office! They are called trappers. Their duty consists in 
sitting in a little hole, scooped out for them in the side of the gates behind 
each door, where they sit with a string in their hands attached to the door, 
and pull it open the moment they hear the corves (i. e. carriages for cone 
veying the coal) at hand, and the moment it has past, they let the door 
fall to, which it does of its own weight. If anything impedes the shutting 
of the door they remove it, or, if unable to do so, run to the nearest man 
to get him to do it for them. The ages of these children vary from 63 to 
10 years old; few come before they are nearly 7, and few remain longer 
than 9. There is no hard work for these children to do,—nothing can be 
easier; but it is a most painful thing to contemplate the dull dungeon-like 
life these little creatures are doomed to spend; a life, for the most part, 
passed in solitude, damp, and darkness. They are allowed no light; but 
sometimes a good-natured collier will bestow a little bit of candle on them 
as a treat. On one occasion, as I was passing a little trapper, he begged 
me for a little grease from my candle. I found that the poor child had 
scooped out a hole in a great stone, and having obtained a wick, and manu- 
factured a rude sort of lamp; and that he kept it going as well as he could 
by begging contributions of melted tallow from the candles of any Samari- 
tan passers by. To be in the dark, in fact, seemed to be the great griev- 
ance with all of them. Occasionally they are so posted as to be near the 
shaft, where they can sometimes run and enliven themselves with a view 
of the corves going up with the coals, or perhaps, occasionally, with a bird’s- 
eye peep at the daylight itself; their main amusement is that, however, of 
seeing the corves pass along the gates at their posts. 


When examined many of these children told woful tales. One 
says, ‘“‘I have no time to play; I never see daylight at all in winter, 
unless I look up the pit-shaft, and then it looks about half a yard 
wide.” Another states that he stops twelve hours in the pit; and 
never sees daylight ‘‘ now” except on Sundays. ‘I fell asleep one 
day, and a corve ran over my leg and made it smart; they’d squeeze 
me against the door if I fall to sleep again.” There is evidence in 
the Report that the diminntiveness of the children is sometimes re- 
markable. And says one gentleman, “ That children of jive years 
of age should ever, under any circumstances, be engaged in pits 
would have appeared incredible, but for the respectability of the 
informants.” And here are striking and touching indications,— 
‘‘The perpetual recurrence of the vacant stare, or the heedless ‘I 
don’t know,’ in answer to varied and reiterated questions, were 
sufficient symptoms of morbid condition.” 

But not only is the imprisonment of the poor children wofully cruel 
and pitiable from the extreme monotony of the occupation, as well as 
the solitude, darkness, and dampness of the dungeon, but the dangers 
to which they and all employed in the pits are exposed, should any 
one of the immured, dejected, and yawning creatures neglect the 
business to which he is set, or leave his post to take a peep of a 
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yard’s breath of the sky, or to play with his fellows, are frightful. 
It is not long since thirty-two persons lost their lives in a colliery 
near Newcastle, the cause of which is supposed to have been the 
child’s having left his door open, by which the current of air must 
have ceased ‘‘to ventilate both the holing and the board,” and 
would, instead, flow straight down the board through the door left 
open ‘‘ into the main winning headways.” The fact of the body of 
the boy ‘* being found away from his own door,” and with that of 
another of the boys, “ where it is almost impossible he could have 
been carried by the force of the explosion, naturally leads a person 
conversant with mining affairs, to conjecture, that he had left his 
door open to come and play” with his fellow-prisoner. 

The principal occupation of the children as soon as they gain 
strength to perform heavier work than that of being door-keepers 
or trappers, 1s to convey the coal from the place where it is hewn, 
along the passages to the shaft, the coals being conveyed in corves, 
—large baskets. ‘The boys and girls thus employed, are in some 
places called ‘‘ hurriers,” in others, “‘ putters;” in many pits the 
corve with its complement weighing from 6 to 10 cwt., and being 
driven or drawn along tramways. When the passages are sufficiently 
spacious horses are used. Hurrying, according to some of the com- 
missioners, when done with a reasonable expenditure of strength, 
and for a proper continuance of time, is not an unhealthy occupa- 
tion, provided the space be large enough to allow the children to 
work without coming in contact with the roof, and provided the 
tramways are kept in good repair, the air be free from foulness, and 
the collier for whom the child hurries be of a kindly disposition. 
But according to the account of some of the Reporters, all these 
things are not uniformly attended to. Says one of them, speaking 
of the labour as conducted in Northumberland :— 


I am, however, persuaded that much suffering and overworking of chil- 
dren will continue to occur so long as the amount, duration, and nature of 
their work be left to the uncontrolled will of the colliers. In respect to 
age, in respect to severity of work, and in respect to its duration, the chil- 
dren in mines are at the entire mercy of the individual workmen who hire 
them: their lot is dependent on the chance of his humanity or the impulses 
of his avarice. I have seen children hurrying corves in places where, when 
stopt, it required my whole strength to move them, and at which, if the 
children stopt, they would have been wholly unable to move. I have 
seen them assist in filling and riddling, when out of breath with their 
journey to the bank-face ; and I have seen them also cheerfully and mer- 
rily performing each branch of their work under more favourable circum- 
stances. I do not think their employment necessarily hurtful: on the 
contrary, I am certain the exercise itself is beneficial, and the mode in which 
the power of the body is applied in pushing straight forward is free from 
constraint ; and I have no doubt, when done in moderation, as Mr. Ellis, 
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the surgeon, states, that “hurrying expands the chest, and produces robust- 
ness and strength.” But I am equally confident that instances are very 
numerous in which it is prolonged oppressively and made injurious to health, 


In Northumberland the “ putters” are represented as being 
also exposed to the following evils :— 


With “‘ skinned backs,” ‘‘ wrenches,” &c., the putters declared that they 
had been very frequently troubled ; and when some of them averred that 
the severity of their labour was such that they would willingly suffer a 
proportionate diminution of wages to secure a limitation of the hours of 
work, there could be no doubt of the intensity of their feelings and the 
sincerity of their descriptions. * * In endeavours temporarily to increase 
his earnings, the putter is frequently regardless of fatigue, and, were he 
permitted, would ofttimes only terminate his toil by entire physical 
exhaustion. 


Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c. present abuses of another sort :— 


Girls regularly perform all the various offices of trapping, hurrying, fill- 
ing, riddling, topping, and occasionally getting (coal): just as they are 
performed by boys. The practice of employing females in coal-pits is fla- 
grantly disgraceful to a Christian as well as to a civilized country. On 
descending Messrs. Hopwood’s pit at Barnsley, I found assembled round 
the fire a group of men, boys, and girls, some of whom were of the age of 
puberty, the girls as well as the boys stark naked down to the waist, their 
hair bound up with a tight cap, and trousers supported by their hips. 


Here is part of the story of one of these victims: her age was 
seventeen :— 


I have to hurry myself. I have hurried by myself going fast on three 
years. Before then, I had my sister to hurry with me. I have to hurry 
up hili with the loaded corves, quite as much up as down, but not many 
have to hurry up hill with the loaded corves. When I riddle I hold the 
riddle, and have to shake the slack out of it, and then I throw the rest into 
the corf. We always hurry in trousers as you saw us to-day when you 
were in the pit. Genetally I work naked down to the waist like the rest. 
It is harder work than we ought to do a deal. I have been lamed in my 
ankle, and strained in my back; it caused a great lump to rise in my ankle 
bone once. 


Worse still, in parts of Lancashire as well as Yorkshire, when the 
heat and confinement are oppressive on account of the thinness of 
the coal seam :— 


The system is even more indecent; for though the girls are clothed, at 
least three-fourths of the men for whom they hurry work stark naked, or 
with a flannel waistcoat only, and in this state they assist one another to 
fill the corves 18 or 20 times a-day. I have seen this done inyself, not 
once or twice, but frequently. Neither do the girls or the men attempt to 
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gainsay the fact. * * Under no conceivable circumstances is any one sort 
of employment in collieries proper for females. From the guarded evidence 
of Mr. Clarke, (a large employer of females) who states that it is ‘‘ not 
suitable work for girls,” to the indignant resolution of the collected body of 
the colliers themselves, that it is a ‘‘ scandalous practice,” I found scarcely 
an exception to the general reprobation of this revolting system. 


We have not even yet arrived at the climax of the vile system of 
oppression and indecency; for when the seams are very thin, and 
where the entire height of the passage may not be above two feet and 
in many instances it is under 80 inches, the children cannot push the 
corves in the walking posture of bipeds, but have either on all-fours 
to crawl behind the creel, and push it with their heads, or else on 
all-fours to drag the corves after them. A broad belt in this latter 
case, is buckled round their waist, to the front of which a chain is 
fastened, which, when they go down on all-fours, is passed between 
their legs and attached to the corve, which they draw after them, 
thus harnessed to them like animals. This “ extremely hard work” 
is performed by girls as well as boys, although not in every pit or 
district; girls “ from five to eighteen” doing “all that is required of 
the other sex at similar ages. ‘* There is no distinction whatever 
in their coming up the shaft or going down,—in the mode of hurry- 
ing or thrusting,—in the weight of corves, or in the distances they 
are hurried.” One of the witnesses, at Little Bolton, gives the fol- 
lowing testimony :— 


I was married at 23, and went into a colliery when I was married. I 
used to weave when about 12 years old; I can neither read nor write. I 
work for Andrew Knowles, of Little Bolton, and make sometimes 7s.’a 
week, sometimes not so much. I am a drawer, and work from six o'clock 
in the morning to six at night. Stop about an hour at noon to eat my 
dinner; have bread and butter for dinner: I get no drink. I have two 
children, but they are too young to work. I worked at drawing when I 
was in the family way. I know a woman who has gone home and washed 
herself, taken to her bed, been delivered of a child, and gone to work again 
under the week. J have a belt round my waist, and a chain passing between 
my legs, and ‘9 on my hands and feet. The road is very steep, and we 
have to hold by a rope; and when there is no rope, by anything we can 
catch hold of. There are six women and about six boys and girls in the 
pit I work in: it is very hard work fora woman. The pit is very wet 
where I work, and the water comes over our clog-tops always, and I have 
seen it up to my thighs: it rains in at the roof terribly: my clothes are 
wet through almost all day long. 


Another female gives this evidence :— 


I wear a belt and chain at the workings to get the corves out. The 
getters are naked, except their caps ; they pull off all their clothes. I see 
them at work when I go up. They sometimes beat me, if I am not quick 
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enough, with their hands; they strike me upon my back. The boys take 
liberties with me sometimes; they pull me about; I am the only girl in 
the pit. There are 20 boys and 15 men. All the men are naked. [ 
would rather work in the mill than in the coal-pit, 


When the putting is done in a crawling posture and with the 
head, a pad _is generally interposed to prevent the head from being 
wounded. But yet baldness and sores generally attend the unseemly 
labour. We must, however, quote the extenuating with the 
revolting :— 


There is something very oppressive at first sight in the employment of 
children hurrying all day in passages under 30 inches in height, and alto- 
gether not much above the size of an ordinary drain. The fact is proved 
beyond all doubt notwithstanding, that there is nothing unhealthy or hurt- 
ful in the employment of children in gates of 30 inches, so long as attention 
is paid to the repair of the rails, to the drainage, and to the free current of 
air. I have seen many children quite as healthy and strong who had been 
employed for years in well-conducted thin pits, as I have ever seen em- 
ployed in thick ones. There are, however, many pits where the gates, 
especially those up to the bank-faces, are not above 24 inches in height; 
all these ought to be heightencd. It is impossible that the children can 
avoid a most constrained posture, and often injuries to the spine in such 
places. 


If young people of both sexes are necessary for the working of 
our coal mines, it appears from several passages in the testimony of 
the Reporters, that their condition need not positively to prove 
injurious to their health. Says one gentleman :— 


I do not deny that there are numbers who do work in collieries without 
visible injury to their health. On the contrary, I have been frequently 
astonished at the healthy appearance of girls thus employed, and who 
have come to be examined in the evening, well dressed and comely, and 
respectable in appearance, and wholly unrecognisable as the same beings 
whom I had seen in the pit the same morning, disguised in a dirty skull- 
cap, bed-gown, and trousers. It is strange that they should so well bear 
labour so severe, and inhaling, moreover, the impurities of subterraneous 
atmosphere for ten or twelve hours daily. That they do not generally 
evince the effect of such trial of their constitution, can be accounted for 
only by the fact, that they leave this work at a comparatively early age— 
that they then enjoy every circumstance that is most favourable to health; 
fresh air, ample meals, early hours (for they must get up at half-past four, 
to get breakfast for their families), and a total absence of fatiguing work. 
It is acommon saying that “ Colliers’ wives lead ladies’ lives.” There 
are, of course, however, painful exceptions to the healthful appearance of 
collier girls. 


There are peculiarities in some parts of Scotland, but we are 
sorry to say the barbarity and the oppression are not diminished. 
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For instance, the girls carry not only immense loads, but for long 
hours, so as to complete the tasks allotted to them daily. The bas- 
ket is placed upon the back, and is half-suspended partly by a broad 
belt passing round the forehead; the carriers walking with their 
bodies bent forward, and often making long journeys along inclined 
planes, up to the surface, and ofttimes they have to ascend ladders. 
The toil imposed is excessive. Speaking of what girls and women 
in parts of Scotland have to endure, one Reporter says they— 


Always did the lifting, or heavy part of the work, and neither they nor 
the children were treated like human beings, nor are they where they are 
employed. Females submit to work in places where no man, or even lad, 
could be got to labour in; they work in bad roads, up to their knees in 
water, in a posture nearly double. They are below till the last hour of 
pregnancy. They have swelled haunches and ankles, and are prematurely 
brought to the grave, or, what is worse, a lingering existence. 


Most assuredly the strong and appalling conclusion to which Mr. 
Franks arrives is amply substantiated by innumerable evidences in 
this voluminous Report. He says:— 


Now, when the nature of this horrible labour is taken into consideration, 
its extreme severity, its regular duration of from twelve to fourteen hours 
daily, which, and once a-week at least, as in the instance of J. Cumming, 
is extended through the whole of the night; the damp, heated, and 
unwholesome atmosphere in which the work is carried on ; the tender age 
and sex of the workers; when it is considered that such labour is per- 
formed not in isolated instances selected to excite compassion, but that it 
may be truly regarded as the type of the every-day existence of hundreds of 
our fellow-creatures,—-a picture is presented of deadly physical oppression 
and systematic slavery, of which I conscientiously believe no one unac- 


quainted with such facts would credit the existence in the British domi- 
nions. 


It is not irrelevant to the horrors of the coal-mine system to 
mention, that the Report brings to light the condition of females of 
mature years, wives and mothers, who are doomed to the degrading 
occupation which we have seen is allotted to girls, and children of 
the tender sex. The women who are torn from their domestic 
duties, are subjected to a species of labour, and thrown into associa- 
tions, which at once reduce the physical powers, and destroy the 
moral feelings ; while the consequence is, that all the domestic com- 
forts and ties of kindred, upon which the very framework of society 
rests, are annihilated; inducing, moreover, a frightful sacrifice of 
human life, beyond what would be incident to the employment of 
males only. 

As far as we can gather the facts from the Report, it would 
appear that it is in the east of Scotland that the women are sub- 
jected to the most oppressive species of physical labour. They are 
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there denominated “coal bearers,” and are employed, as already 
mentioned, to carry coals on their backs, and this too in unrailed 
roads, with burdens varying from three-quarters to three hundred 
weight. Well may this remnant of the barbarous and cruel slavery 
of a degraded age, which happily has long since been abolished in 
England, and in the greater part of Scotland, be described as a 
condition of humanity which renders the existence of those who 
sustain it, “‘ the most weary of all the pilgrimages of this journey 
through life.” 

The evidence of the witnesses fully explains the nature of the 
horrible labour to which we refer; and when it is borne in mind 
that its regular duration is, according to one Reporter’s account, 
from 12 to 14 hours daily, which once a week at least is extended 
through the night, we shall be convinced that “a picture is pre- 
sented of deadly physical oppression, and of systematic slavery, of 
which no one unacquainted with such facts would credit the exist- 
ence in the British dominions.” 

‘Jane Cuming says, “ I gang with the women at five, and come 
home at five at night, work all night on Fridays, and come away at 
twelve in the day. I carry the large bits of coal from the wall face 
(the place where it is cut out) to the pit-bottom, and the small 
pieces inacreel. The weight is usually a hundred weight. The 
distance varies. Sometimes it is 150 fathoms, whiles 250 fathoms. 
The roof is very low; I have to bend my back and legs, and the 
water comes frequently up to the calves of my legs. Have no liking 
for the work.” ‘* It is no uncommon thing for women to lose their 
burdens, and drop off the ladder down the dyke below.” 

The evidence of Jane Peacock Watson, aged 40 years, shows 
most painfuliy the sufferings of women following this laborious 
employment. ‘‘I have wrought in the bowels of the earth 33 
years; have been married 23 years, and had nine children ; six are 
alive. Three died of typhus a few years since. Have had two 
dead born. Thinks they were so from the oppressive work. A 
vast number of women have dead children and false births, which 
are worse, as they are not able to work after the latter. I have 
always been obliged to work below till forced to go home to bear 
the bairn, and so have all other women. We return as soon as we 
are able; never longer than ten or twelve days, many less, if they 
are needed. It is only horse work, and ruins the women ; it crushes 
their haunches, bends their ancles, and makes them old women at 
forty.” 

Any one reading the evidences of the women will readily enter 
into the feelings of a poor creature, a married woman, who, passing 
Mr. Ball, the coal viewer, who was going down one of the mines as 
she was ascending, groaning under an excessive weight of coals, 
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trembling in every nerve, and almost unable to keep her knees from 
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sinking under her, exclaimed in a melancholy voice, ‘‘ Oh, Sir, this 
is sore, sore, sore work. Would to God that the first woman who 
tried to bear coals had broke her back, and none would have tried 
it again.” 

Such is the frightful condition to which large numbers of the 
female sex are reduced, and such the murderous consequences 
resulting from it, in a country which exalts itself as a model of 
Christian sensibility and sympathy, and which expends its many 
thousands annually to “improve” the condition of the “ free sons 
of the desert.” 

The number of hours during which girls and boys have to toil are 
often protracted, one would imagine, beyond the power of human 
endurance. At an early hour, and in the depth of winter, they are 
roused from their dirty beds, and obliged to descend into the dreary 
pits, there to labour for a greater stretch of time than the adults. 

Says one of the Reporters,— 


It will be noticed how frequently the boys state that they have remained 
in the pits for 24 and 36 consecutive hours, and even 48 hours. These 
statements were too numerous to be disputable, and were often fully con- 
firmed by the evidence of separate witnesses. The frequency of the fact 
is surprising. A witness asserted his knowledge of an instance in which 
a boy had, eight years previously, remained an entire week in a pit in 
the Tees district, but there were no means of confirming this statement. 


Here is the corroborative testimony of one boy, whose work is 
hoisting a crane for 1s. 6d. per day, as reported by the gentleman 
whose words we have just now quoted :— 


George Foster has wrought a double shift of 24 hours three times in 
the Benton pit. About a year and a half ago he wrought three shifts at 
one time, going down at four o’clock one morning, and staying 36 hours 
without coming up. The overman asked him to stop, &.—George Ken- 
dall, two or three times, has stood 36 hours down the pit. When lads 
say they stop double shift, they mean generally 36 hours. If, for instance, 
they are in the day shift, and are asked to stop for the night shift, then 
they stay their own shift for next day ;—their baits (meals) being sent 
down to them. 4 great quantity of boys are doing this now, from a scarcity 
of boys. * * * Some lads have worked double shift (36 hours) lately. 
John Clough, aged 14, worked 36 hours down last Friday. (His brother 
confirms this.) George Short has always been drowsy since he went 
there. Twice he has worked three shifts following, of 12 hours each shift, 
about three years ago. They had no lads, and he was forced to do it: 
and he was wanted to drive and “ put’’ coals. Never came up at all during 
the 36 hours; was sleepy, but had no time to sleep. * * * His head 
“swells” very often, and he feels sickish sometimes ; and drowsy some- 
times, especially if he sits down. 
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We have alluded to the dirty beds of the colliers. It would cey. 
tainly require no ordinary ablutions to rid their persons of its dark 
dye. The face and hands, therefore, become the representative 
seats of cleanliness; and in Scotland particularly their dwellings 
are a scene of filth,—are disgusting hovels. On the subject of 
washing we have this evidence :— 


How often do the drawers wash their bodies ?—None of the drawers 
ever wash their bodies; I never wash my body; I let my shirt rub the 
dirt off; my shirt will show that; I wash my neck, and ears, and face, 
of course. Do you think it is usual for the young women to do the same 
as you do?—TI don’t think it is usual for the lasses to wash their bodies ; 
my sisters never wash themselves, and seeing is believing; they wash 
their faces, and necks, and ears. Whena collier is in full dress he has 
white stockings and low shoes, and very tall shirt-neck, very stiffly starched, 
and ruffles ?—That is very true, Sir, but they never wash their bodies 


underneath ; I know that; and their legs and bodies are as black as your 
hat. 


Without charging wilful neglect to the parents, I must repeat (Mr. 
Kennedy adds) that I have found the children of colliers, with of course 


some exceptions, exceedingly dirty, and, in looking at the beds of some 
of them, I have seen a black mark of the bodies on the sheets. 


True, all these evils and enormities do not unite in every coal 
district of the empire, nor in every colliery of the same district. 
Some proprietors are far more considerate than others. Cupidity 
does not always steel the heart of masters; viewers are some- 
times humane and unhardened; colliers are not necessarily divested 
of tenderness. Still, the mass of suffering, the number of unpro- 
tected slaves which spend the budding period of their lives under 
the surface of British soil, offer appeals to the justice, not to speak 
of the sympathy of the nation, more loud and heart-rending than 
was the cry even of the Factory children. 

With regard to the moral branches of the investigation pursued 
by the Commissioners whose Report we have been quoting, and the 
remedies suggested, or which may hereafter form the subject of 
legislation, another opportunity will be offered for us to speak. In 
the meanwhile we merely state that difficulties and delicacies abun- 
dantly interpose themselves. There are great interests, private as 
well as public, at stake, so as even to admonish the legislature that 
it must not rashly interfere. The industrial economy of the country 
is deeply involved with regard to an adequate supply of coal; while 
the profit of many coal owners might be entirely swept away, So as 
to cause their pits to be shut, were no children allowed to be em- 
ployed in the thin seams. Again, the condition and necessities of 
multitudes of the working population, in this great mercantile and 
manufacturing country, are such that there is no alternative at pre- 
sent but the species of oppressive slavery of which we have been 
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hearing, and starvation. Still, ameliorations may be introduced ; 
remedies to some extent may be devised. Why should children 
not be exempted by Act of Parliament from the coal bondage, 
drudgery, and excessive toil, till they have arrived at a certain age, 
as well as those tending machinery in a Factory? Can no reasonable 
limits be fixed to the hours of continuous labour and confinement? 
Is there no method by which they may be enabled to inhale the 
pure air, and sport in the cheerful light of heaven each day of the 
week, for a short space? Might not a certain amount of schooling 
be combined with heathful exhilarating exercise? Do science and 
mechanical art offer no cheap method of enlarging the passages in 
mines where thin seams prevail ? 

It is manifest that the worst evils of the system have hitherto 
existed and grown to their terrific maturity in consequence of the 
general ignorance as to its reality which has prevailed. Indeed had 
the employers and the proprietors only been in the habit of visiting 
mines and witnessing the daily course of proceeding in their works, as 
is the case in every other branch of industry, the horrors now dis- 
closed must have been checked and in a measure provided against. 
And this consideration may suggest remedies. 





Art. 1V.—Narrative of the Second Campaign in China. By K.S. 
Mackenzie, Esq. Bentley. 


Mr. Keith Stewart Mackenzie’s Narrative follows up, and will pro- 
perly be classed, in regard to character and judicious expression, 
with Lord Jocelyn’s welcomed account of the early operations of 
our forces in China. As military secretary to the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Gordon Bremer, our author was necessarily at the foun- 
tain-head of information, and must have enjoyed some rare occasions 
for acquiring a knowledge of Chinese manners and matters. A 
principal subject of the volume consists of the operations in the 
Canton river, and the taking of the city, which are well described. 
Indeed Mr. Mackenzie’s style of treatment suits the nature and 
interest which attach to our quarrel with the Celestials, a conflict 
which was regarded and conducted at first as a “ little war.” From 
his Narrative, however, it will be gathered that not only at the 
beginning were false steps taken, and incompetency displayed by 
Captain Elliot, but that the duration and issue of the contest are 
points which even now admit of doubt, and are calculated to create 
anxiety. In running through the book, the best thing that we can 
do, is to select a few passages which may seem to yield our readers 
fresh information with regard to the scenes which the narrator wit- 
nessed, and the disposition and peculiarities of the Chinese people. 
It was near the close of the year 1840 that Lieut, Mackenzie 
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landed at Macao; and ere long, although after certain fruitless and 
vexatious negotiations, operations with some show of earnestness 
commenced at Ty-cock-tow, where, speaking of a particular period 
of action, we are told as follows :— 


During this time [military services one side] our sister service had not 
been idle, for we found the guns in the lower battery completely silenced ; 
but still many Chinese remained in the fort. After waiting a short time, 
to allow the men to recruit their strength, we descended the hill, with the 
intention of attacking this fort. When the Chinese, however, saw us 
advancing, many of them fled, but they were met by a party of marines 
and of the 37th, by whom numbers of them were killed. Some again 
returned to the fort, where they witnessed the fate of their comrades, 
Thither they were quickly followed by the marines and native troops, who, 
blowing the gate open, rushed in, but met with considerable resistance ; 
for the Chinese had barricaded all their houses, and as the soldiers passed, 
they inflicted several severe wounds with spears. Just at this time, Mr, 
Viner of the Blenheim entered the fort, at the head of a party of seamen, 
and pursuing several Chinese towards the upper end of the fort, observed 
them retreat into a house, on which he fired his pistol off through one of 
the windows. In an instant a terrific explosion took place, which we at 
first attributed to a mine ; but it appeared that the pistol had been fired 
into the magazine, and as all the powder lay loose, it instantly blew up. 
By this accident Mr. Viner was severely burnt, and many men were 
injured for life. Had the Chinese submitted on our obtaining possession 
of the fort, many lives would have been spared; but they continued to 
wound our men, which so irritated them, that numbers were shot. In 
some instances during the fight, they took refuge in the water, and dis- 
charged their matchlocks at the pursuer, and then throwing the weapon 
away, begged for mercy: a system of warfare which our men did not at all 
understand. The loss on the side of the enemy was not less than 600 
killed and wounded, while we had not one killed, but thirty wounded ; 
many of these were, however, disabled for life. The tortures which most 
of the Chinese endured must have been dreadful; for whenever they were 
wounded and fell, the matchlock set fire to their cotton clothes ; and I saw 
several instances of their being literally burnt alive. In this affair, the 
Chinese, neither on the part of officers nor men, showed any want of cou- 
rage; on the contrary, they displayed many instances of individual bravery, 
and all defended their positions as long as they were tenable with great 
devotion. The officer in command was shot through the breast while 
leading his men on, his button and feather being among the trophies in my 
possession. Having secured our prisoners, the troops lay down to rest, 
and had the satisfaction of witnessing the Nemesis, and boats of the men- 
of-war, attack the war-junks in Anson’s Bay. The first shot went com- 
pletely through a large junk, and sent the crew jumping into the water in 
all directions ; while a Congreve rocket, which was fired at the admiral’s 
junk, went through the deck into the magazine, upon which she immedi- 
diately blew up. Being full both of men and money, which had been 
sent down from Canton to pay the troops, the loss was great. These 
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operations continued for some hours, during which time seventeen junks 
were destroyed, and many brought away. * * * 

On returning with Sir Gordon Bremer to the Wellesley, we found a 
Chinese medico on board, who had been taken prisoner at Ty-cock-tow. 
As Captain Elliot supposed that the Chinese, after their lesson of the fore- 
noon, might be more pacifically inclined, he despatched a chop by this 
prisoner to Kwan, the Chinese admiral, explaining different usages of civi- 
lized warfare ; adding that, if the forts struck their colours, we would not 
fire on them, but would take them under our protection. There can be 
no doubt that Captain Elliot, in sending this chop, was actuated by feel- 
ings of pure humanity ; for having witnessed the great loss of life sustained 
by the Chinese in the morning, together with the probability of a still 
greater loss in the capture of the large forts, he wished, if possible, to spare 
them. The policy of the act may, however, be questioned, more particu- 
larly with his Excellency’s knowledge of the national character. Subse- 
quent events have also shown how utterly unworthy they were of such 
leniency, and with what a perfidious race we had to contend. 


The following statement and remarks are more decided and com- 
prehensive :— 


It is more than probable, that had the action of the 7th of January, 
1841, been vigorously followed up by the total destruction of the Bogue 
forts, and had we then advanced on Canton, we could have dictated our own 
terms with greater facility than we afterwards did in May. To some this 
may seem rather a rash mode of procedure ; but when it is taken into con- 
sideration that we had then 1,300 men, besides seamen (who could have 
been landed on an emergency), all in perfect health, the season in our 
favour, and no concentration of Chinese troops against us, the proposition 
is not so totally impossible. But it was owing to delay, and trusting to 
the Punica fides of the Chinese, that our affairs were ruined; and the same 
remark is indeed applicable to all the operations of this expedition. Had 
we, on the first arrival of the expedition, demolished the Bogue forts, 
destroyed Amoy, Ningpo, and then appeared off the Peiho, all our demands 
would have been acceded to; there would have been none of the enormous 
waste of life at Chusan; no barbarities inflicted on Mrs. Noble, a widowed 
lady at Ningpo; none of the heavy losses on our merchants; while the 
expedition would have terminated, in all probability, honourably to our 
arms and national character, instead of being now again to commence. Of 
the final termination, indeed, of the contest, no one can yet form any 
opinion ; for the terrors of our warfare are daily decreasing, the mandarins 
being well aware that delay injures our strength in a far greater degree than 
any hostilities they can carry on against us. 


The Chinese, it is more than once admitted by Mr. Mackenzie, 
proved themselves to be willing enough to fight, and showed no want 
of courage. But the science and art of war are all on one side; and 
therefore diplomacy, so as to produce delays, which expose our 
people to the sickness which the climate and other circumstances 
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induce, is studied with perfidious skill. The pertinacity of the 
Celestials, their insensibility to generous treatment and forbearance 
together with some other national features, appear in a somewhat 
amusing form in our next extract :— 


Leaving the Algerine to settle the gun-boats and war-junks, the Nemesis 
pushed on in chase of the numerous boats that were escaping up the 
river, throwing an occasional shot among them, much to the detriment of 
their masts and spars. While engaged in this amusing o¢cupation, a small 
fort situated up a creek of the river, mounting nine guns, opened on the 
steamer. Upon this, Capt. Bethune, who had command of this division, 
immediately pushed off, and attacked the fort. The Tartars, who composed 
the garrison, made a most determined resistance, and we observed them 
shooting arrows at us, through the embrasures, while their comrades loaded 
the guns. At length we effected a landing, but the enemy had as usual 
escaped, carrying off their wounded. In this fort I found great quantities 
of female dress, and was informed that the soldiers believe that any part 
of the attire of the other sex, renders the wearer invulnerable. After 
spiking the guns, we returned to the boats; but our attention being 
attracted by the firing in the direction of the factories, we pulled round, 
and had the satisfaction of finding the British colours waving in the garden. 
The flag of true was now hoisted ; but it had not been up five minutes, 
before the Chinese again commenced firing; when down came the emblem 
of peace, and hostilities recommenced. We then captured the Dutch and 
French follies, after which the flag again went up; but some of the gun- 
boats, which had not had any share in the action, and hoped to do some- 
thing to retrieve the honour of their country,‘again commenced firing. For 
a second time the white flag came down, and the gun-boats were captured. 
Peace, however, had not been restored ten minutes, before some tiger- 
hearted Tartars commenced firing from a small battery: the same cere- 
mony was, therefore, again observed with regard to the flag. At length, 
after five successive truces, and as many breaches of truce, we were allowed 
to hold undisputed possession of the factories, singularly enough exactly 
two years after Lin’s first edict against the opium-trade. Thus was this 
enormous town, and the vast property it contained, the lives of the inha- 
bitants, and the existence of the town itself, dependent on our forbearance. 
Our power we used in the most lenient manner possible. No ransom was 
demanded by us: we only insisted that trade should go on as formerly, 
and that protection should be assured to the inhabitants. I fear that our 
quality of mercy did not bless those that gave, however much we know it 
blessed those who were the receivers of our bounty. 


Canton was taken, and evacuated in consequence of more negotiation 
and convention. Whatever treaty was formed it was broken by the 
Chinese almost as soon as made. A second attack upon the city 
became necessary; and the forts by which it was protected were 
taken by storm. The ransom of which our readers have heard so 
much was, according to our author's opinion, quite inadequate and 
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far below what might have been obtained. He gives his reasons for 
thinking so :— 


At an interview with the Prefect, he informed Captain Elliot that the 
distress was very great, in consequence of the state of blockade in which 
the town was placed; for, owing to our occupation of the heights, no pro- 
visions could enter on the land side, while the ships effectually blockaded 
the river entrances. The inhabitants were consequently reduced to the 
last extremity; in addition to these miseries, a civil war had been carrying 
on between the Tartar and Chinese troops, with a heavy loss on both sides, 
so that the authorities were very glad to get us away with six million dol- 
lars,as the ransom. This sum, under their straitened circumstances, might 
have been increased to twenty ; which they were not only able to pay, but 
would have done so gladly. 


The military equipment of the Chinese furnishes a good subject 
for description :— 


The weapons of the mandarins consist of a sword, similar to that used 
by the ancient Romans, with a short straight blade, the scabbard being 
ornamented according to the fancy of the bearer. This is invariably car- 
ried on the right side, in order to prevent that weapon from getting entan- 
gled with the slings of the quiver for arrows, which is fastened round the 
waist by a handsomely embroidered belt, and hangs on the left side. The 
quiver is made of leather appropriately ornamented, and has generally a 
species of sabretache ols to it, in which the bow is placed; some of 
which I have seen with a hinge in the centre, to admit of being folded up 
into a smaller space. The arrows are of various lengths, some armed with 
a ball at the end perforated with holes, which in their progress through the 
air causes a whistling noise, and is supposed to strike terror into the hearer; 
the points are barbed, hooked, and broad-headed, while the butt is gene- 
rally decorated with bright coloured feathers, those of the Tartar pheasant 
being most esteemed, and used by the mandarins only. The arms of the 
soldiers are shields, matchlocks, spears, bows and arrows, and double 
swords. The only kind of armour is a round cap, made of rattan, painted 
with a huge pair of eyes, and well calculated to ward off the blow of a 
sword; sometimes the soldiers wear a cap similar to that of the mandarins 
without any button. The shields are of different sizes, made also of rattan, 
containing a ring inside sufficiently large to pass the arm through, and, a 
little farther in, a bar to lay hold of. They are generally painted with a 
devil’s, or some such fascinating animal’s face, intended to intimidate the 
beholder. These shields are not bullet-proof to a close shot, but no sword 
can either pierce, or cut through them. The matchlock is as nearly as 
possible the old European weapon of the same name. It is not held in 
such estimation by the Chinese as the bow, from its danger to the bearer, 
In consequence of the liability of the match either to ignite his clothes or 
to blow up his powder-pouch, which is carried round the waist in a cotton 
or leathern case, containing fourteen or sixteen wooden tubes, each holding 
loose charge. This pouch is adorned with a representation intended to 
resemble a tiger’s face, and from the careless manner in which the powder 
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is carried, the probability of the wearer blowing himself up, extremely 
great. ‘Their spears are of all kinds, sizes, and shapes, with which, in 
coming to close quarters, we found that they inflicted most horrid wounds; 
the favourite pattern of them is a long broad blade. They also use pikes, 
and a species of straight scythe with a handle very short in proportion to 
the length of the blade. 


Mr. Mackenzie gives a vivid description of the scene, when an 
immense flotilla was towed, carrying one of our columns beyond 
Canton. The flotilla had been captured during the previous days, 
and was admirably adapted for the conveyance of our troops, as well 
as to shelter them from the sun :— 


The steamer was full of red-coats; while the tail, beneath which Dan 
O’Connell’s must for ever hide its diminished head, was composed of every 
variety of China craft, from the far up-country tea-boat, capable alone of 
conveying 400 men, and quaintly christened by Jack, ‘* Noah’s Ark,” 
down to the humble sampan, conveyed about 2,400 fighting men. In 
fact, what with the novelty of the scene, and the excitement of the service, 
such a sight was never before witnessed. The scenery around, as far as 
the eye could reach, was very beautiful, the fields being in the highest 
state of culture ; while the banks of the river, bordered with hedges, would, 
to a vigilant enemy, have afforded great facility for harassing our progress, 
On arriving at the landing-place, five miles above Canton, at 5 p.M., the 
49th regiment was immediately landed ; and after taking possession of two 
large Joss-houses, or temples, for as many of the troops as they could 
contain, proceeded to escort the general in a reconnoissance of the country 
which next day would be the scene of action. We were out on this service 
about three hours, and were able distinctly to ascertain the position of the 
enemy, and succeeded in advancing close toa small camp with the advanced 
guard. 


The Chinese, however, took the alarm. Some casualties attended 
these transactions. There were also some peeps obtained of Chinese 
domestic arrangements and of their general economy :— 


A poor camp-follower was carried off; and next day we found his head- 
less trunk, the head having no doubt been cut off, to enable his captor to 
claim the reward. As night closed around us, it was beautiful to observe 
the lured glare of the fires in Canton, which were now blazing up fiercely, 
and showed the tall masts and spars of the ships distinctly, while the light 
of the “‘ chaste moon” was completely eclipsed by the brilliancy of our 
earthly fire. Having obtained the necessary information, we fell back on 
our position on the banks of the river. On returning thither, as may well 
be imagined, we were rather hungry after our march; and it was with much 
pleasure that I accepted an invitation from a friend of the Madras artillery, 
to take some supper. I found the party assembled in the large Joss-house, 
the interior of which presented the most extraordinary sight I ever wit 
nessed ; the few lights merely serving to render the darkness visible, and 
at the same time show the numerous sleeping forms of the soldiers. In 
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the centre of the extreme end stood the principal altar, adorned with 
grotesque idols: among these figures I discovered two camp-followers 
busily employed in taking down a fine Joss; to serve, no doubt, to enrich 
the collection of Chinese curivs. In the adjoining apartment, I found our 
party most zealously engaged in discussing an ample supper, at which I 
need not add, I had much pleasure in assisting. This important operation 
being satisfactorily executed, and the necessary number of cheroots smoked, 

without which no meal to the east of the Cape is reckoned as complete, 
Captain Gough and I set off to explore the house. The elegance of the 
rooms, as well as the chasteness of the decorations and furniture, was 
astonishing ; while the beauty and delicacy of the carving, which was 
lavished around with an unsparing hand, showed that the Chinese fully 
merit the praise they have received with regard to their skill in this art. 
The garden also was in perfect keeping with the character of the building, 
being laid out in that picturesque style for which the Chinese are so cele- 
brated. The grounds were stocked with many of those extraordinary 
gigantic shrubs, which are produced by stunting the growth of the plant. 
One ‘‘ merrie conceit” in particular attracted our attention: at the end of 
a short passage was an oval opening, which seemed to terminate in a long 
walk; but on stepping out, we found another garden, laid out in a different 
style from the last. After wandering about for nearly two hours, we 
returned on board the Nemesis; but had not laid down half an hour, 
before we were roused by the bugles sounding the alarm: fortunately it 
proved a false alarm, and the remainder of the night passed away quietly. 


The neighbourhood of Canton afforded other insights into man- 
ners and customs :— 


The 29th was devoted to numerous exploring parties round the various 
positions, and in the villages near Canton, in many of which were some 
curious Joss-houses. One suburb of the city deserves particular mention ; 
being, in the literal acceptation of the term, a city of the dead. It con- 
sisted of a well-built town, which was apparently not inhabited by living 
beings, but devoted entirely to the tenants of the tomb. The front of the 
houses was appropriated to the worship of Joss, while the back part was 
divided into several small chambers, each containing several coffins, 
arranged on elevated platforms, and surrounded with incense-burners. The 
outside of these chambers was tastefully ornamented with beautiful creep- 
ing plants; while over the doorway were generally inscribed some Chinese 
characters. The coffins were very thick, and made of camphor-wood ; 
and, when opened, contained embalmed bodies in the highest preservation. 
Each “tenant of his narrow bed,” being attired in his “best clothes, pre- 
sented no unpleasing image of our long sleep. One coffin, in particular, 
contained a mandarin, dressed in full uniform, with rich satin robes and 
cap and button, denoting the rank of the deceased: one hand held a fan, 
and the other a Chinese chop, perchance a letter to Charon; while some 
money was arranged on his breast, in the form of a cross, intended no doubt 
as afee for the boatman. The Chinese are, I believe, very particular in 
paying respect to the memory of their ancestors, which may in some degree 
account for the extreme neatness of this immense mausoleum. 
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We now quote an illustrative anecdote with regard to the opium- 
smuggling. Comment is unnecessary, seeing that a magistrate fur- 
nishes the example :— 


During an excursion into the interior, we halted a short time to rest; 
and while here, the elder of the village, at which we were, came out, and 
invited us to sit down in his house—an invitation I accepted with pleasure, 
After being seated a minute or two, the old gentleman produced an opium- 
pipe, with all the paraphernalia belonging to it, and, after preparing every 
thing, offered it to me. Not being inclined to partake of it, I declined the 
proffered civility ; at which the old gentleman smoked the pipe himself. 
This is but one instance, out of many I know, of the partiality of the 
Chinese for the drug. The well-known venality of the mandarins is such, 
that it will not surprise my readers when I say, that I never yet entered a 
mandarin’s house without finding quantities of opium. This will serve to 
show the error some have fallen into, in supposing that the practice is not 
universal, and that it is not connived at by government officers. In fact, 
to talk of the Chinese government putting down opium-smoking, or even 
wishing to do so, is about as absurd as to attempt to stop beer-drinking in 
the United Kingdom. 


The Narrative presents some facts which indicate the disposition 


of the Chinese people :— 


An expedition, under Captain Scott of H.M.S. Samarang, having the 
plenipotentiary with him, proceeded up the Broadway, a passage of the 
Canton river never before navigated by any European vessel. This force 
took and destroyed several small forts and mandarin stations, and otherwise 
harassed the enemy. In addition to the natural difficulty of the naviga- 
tion, the passage was much obstructed with stakes, placed there to prevent 
our advance. The peasantry, however, came to us voluntarily, and assisted 
the seamen in clearing them away, manifesting no signs of fear or distrust, 
and none of hostility: they also rendered us, in other respects, every assist- 
ance in their power. 


Although it would be rash in us to speculate with regard to the 
precise issue of the war, it yet seems probable, now that a new cam- 
paign has commenced, that the final treaty will be concluded in the 
capital of the Chinese empire. Mr. Mackenzie himself says, even 
after his lament over omissions, procrastinations, and fruitless obser- 
vance of civilized manners, that ‘* A new scene and new theatre for 
action is now open to the expedition: let us therefore, in conclusion, 
hope that the operations carried on may lead to a certain and 
honourable adjustment of the many difficulties with which we have 
to contend; but that, at the same time, so severe and salutary 4 
lesson will be taught the Chinese, as effectually to prevent a recur- 
rence to their formerly oft repeated and too long unpunished atro- 
cities.” 

The appendix to the volume contains several highly interesting 
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papers. Among these we find the memorial which Keshen sent to 
the emperor on the state of the defence of Canton province. We 
must copy out a portion of this characteristic document :— 


Your slave has also made personal observation of the character and 
disposition of the people of this province. He has found them ungrateful 
and avaricious. Putting out of view those who are actual traitors, and of 
whom, therefore, it is unnecessary to say anything, the rest dwell indis- 
criminately with foreigners; they are accustomed to see them day by day; 
and, after living many years together, the utmost intimacy has grown up 
between them. They are widely different from the people of Tinghae, who, 
having no previous intercourse with foreigners, felt at once that they were 
of another race. Let us reverse the circumstances, and suppose that the 
English had craftily distributed their gifts and favours, and set at work the 
whole machinery of their tricks, here as at Chusan; and it might verily be 
feared, that the whole people would have been seduced from their allegiance ; 
they would certainly not have shown the same unbending obstinacy that 
the people of Tinghae did. These plain evidences of the want of firmness 
on the part of the people here, give us still more cause for anxiety. We 
find, on turning over the records of the past, that, when operations were 
being carried on against the pirates of this province, although these were 
only so many thieves and robbers, with native vessels, and guns of native 
casting, yet the affair was lengthened out for several years; and was only 
put an end to by invitations to lay down their arms under promise of 
security. And it is much to be feared, that the ‘ wasp’s sting is far more 
poisonous” now than then. Your slave has again and again revolved the 
matter in his anxious mind. The consequences, in so far as they relate to 
his own person, are trifling; but as they regard the stability of the govern- 
ment, and the lives of the people, they are vast, and extend to distant pos- 
terity. Should he incur guilt in giving battle when unable to command a 
victory, or should he be criminal in making such arrangements as do not 
meet the gracious approbation of his sovereign,—he must equally bear his 
offence ; and for his life, what is it, that he should be cared for or pitied! 
But if it be in not acting so as to meet the gracious approbation of his 
sovereign that he becomes guilty, the province and the people have yet their 
sacred sovereign to look to and rely upon for happiness, protection, justice, 
and peace. Whereas, if his guilt should lie in giving battle when unable 
to command a victory, then will the celestial dignity of the throne be 
sullied, the lives of the people sacrificed, and for further proceedings and 
arrangements it will be, in an increased degree, impossible to find resource. 
Entertaining these views, a council has been held of all the officers in the 
city; namely, the general and lieutenant-generals of the garrison, the 
lieutenant- governor, the literary chancellor, and the commissioners, inten- 
dants, prefects, and magistrates, as also the late governors, Lin Tsihseu 
and Tang Tingching ; all of whom agree that our defences are such as it 
is impossible to trust to, and that our troops would not hold their ground 
on the field of battle. Moreover, the troops ordered from the different pro- 
vinces by your majesty having yet a long journey to come, time is still 


necessary for their arrival: nor can they all arrive together. The assem- 
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blage of a large body of troops, too, is a thing not to be effected without 
sundry rumours flying about :—our native traitors are sure to give inform- 
ation ; and the said foreigners will previously let loose their contumacious 
and violent dispositions. Your slave is so worried by grief and vexation, 
that he loathes his food, and sleep has forsaken his ey elids. But, for the 
above-cited reasons, he does not shrink from the heavy responsibility he is 
incurring, in submitting all these facts, the results of personal investigation, 
to your celestial majesty. And, at the same time, he presents for perusal 
the letter of the said foreigners, wherein they make the various restorations 
before enumerated. He humbly hopes his sacred sovereign will with pity 
look down upon the blackhaired flock—his people, and will be graciously 
pleased to grant favours beyond measure, by acceding to the requests now 
made. Thus shall we be spared the calamity of having our people and 
land burned to ashes: and thus shall we lay the foundation of victory, by 
binding and curbing the foreigners now, while preparing to have the power 
of cutting them off at some future period. 





Art. V.—Arabic Language and Lexicography. By W. Gesentvs, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Halle. 


To his “* Manual Hebrew and German Lexicon” Professor Gese- 
nius has prefixed a dissertation, containing a condensed, and, by 
oriental scholars, highly esteemed, view of the sources of Hebrew 
philology. In pursuing his examination of the ultimate sources of 
our knowledge of the signification of Hebrew words, he traces them 
back to several. Among these the following figure, viz. the kindred 
languages, all of which, he admits, so far as the monuments of them 
are now extant, are younger than the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 
But still they are in fact more copious than the Biblical Hebrew, 
and are either living languages, or have been systematically treated 
in grammars and lexicons by native scholars, or at least are extant 
in several writers. On these accounts these kindred languages are 
of great importance, seeing that there can be in them comparatively 
much less doubt than in the Hebrew. To make use of all these 
sources with critical judgment and with a correct estimate of the 
value of each; and, in the special cases where they sometimes are 
discordant with each other, to search out and establish the proper 
relation among them, and also the context ;—this, he says, is the 
office and the duty of the truly learned philologist and lexicogra- 
pher, who investigates for himself, and who then assuredly cannot 
rest with merely making use of his immediate predecessors. 
According to the high authority of Gesenius, the most copious 
and important source of Hebrew “philology and lexicography, are 
the languages kindred with the Hebrew, usually denominated (in 
the absence of any appropriate appellation employed by earlier 
writers) the Shemitish languages; an acquaintance with which, he 
asserts, particularly in the etymological part of the investigation, 1s 
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indispensable. He divides the Shemitish stock into three princi- 
yal branches ; the third being the Arabic language, the most valu- 
able by far, he tells us, of all the languages kindred to the Hebrew, 
and in every respect the most fertile source of Hebrew etymology 
and lexicography. We shall select*some passages from the disser- 
tation, where he goes more minutely into the subject of the Arabic, 
prefacing his observations, however, with a few words on the cha- 
racter and culture of its literature. 

The literature of these cavaliers of the desert, is not more useful 
than it is delightful. Its very existence is a romance as wild, as 
bewitching, and to the first view seeming almost as unreal as the 
wildest of its enchanting tales. In studying the works which com- 
pose it, the Orientalist finds that fresh and racy feeling often re- 
newed which he had in his boyhood, when reading, by the wasting 
light of his bed-lamp, the ‘ Arabian Nights,” which he had smuggled 
to his chamber. Amid the dulness of a study so dry and spiritless 
as numismatics, where every coin is almost like every other, this 
feeling is revived, with peculiar force, by the specimens of the 
medals of Arabian countries. A Cufic coin of gold is in the anti- 
quary’s hand. Cufic! there is poetry in the name; there is mystery 
and gracefulness together in the curves of those noble old letters. 
The gold is virgin gold, purer than the western sovereigns could 
afford. Nor is it any vulgar ore, washed from the red clay of 
Carolina, mined from the earth by the half-savage Brazilian, or 
picked from the sand by naked Guinea negroes. No; it is the 
gold of Ophir, coined from the hoarded ingots of Solomon, Darius, 
and Alexander. And its inscription, how strange! 

“In the name of the most merciful God, Abdallah Imam Abu’l 
Abbas Ismael Al Mansur Billah, Prince of the faithful. 

Son of Imam Abi Abdallah Mohammed, the son of Imam 
Kaiem Beamrallah Al Sherif Hosein. 

“ O servant of God! God is the Lord; he will take away thy 
calamities. 

“* Coined in the castle of Segelmassa: may God defend it. 340 
Hegira.” 

What a fulness of words is here; and what a simple and fervent 
religious feeling in the third legend, making the coin a sort of cir- 
— homily! What an antidote to hard times it must have 

een! 
_ Arabic poetry is interesting for its very strangeness. It loses not 
its value or enchantment, because it has not a Homeric, or a Miltonic 
richness, strength, and grandeur. It is wild and melodious, and 
often fervent and tender. 

Arabic History is enchanting; nor can it be read without that 
high excitement which no history creates that docs not preserve the 
rich pictorial style of an eyewitness. 
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Arabic literature had a peculiar growth before the Hegira; it 
consisted mainly of a few historic legends, war-songs, and hymns, 
which had perhaps never been written. ‘These, like the northern 
Sagas, were preserved by tradition, and constituted the oral library 
of the tribes. The professed story-teller, while entertained in the 
tents of the desert, repeated these fragments to the tribe, seated 
around him, @ la sultana, till every child came to know them well. 
The Koreish, who dwelt at Mecca, the centre of the old idolatry, 
the keblah of the black-stone religion, may have had some written 
literature before Mohammed, since the confluence of the rovers of 
the desert to that mart of commerce and temple of religion con- 
ferred on them peculiar privileges of refinement, and gave them the 
means of collecting the dialects of the language, and the traditionary 
literature of all the tribes. When Mohammed arose, the art of 
writing among them was so recent and so rare that the composition 
of the Koran was deemed a miracle. Not, as might be imagined, 
because its style or language is so wonderful, for it can maintain no 
pretensions of this kind, although the author of the Bordah was 
said to have been converted by the eloquence of one passage ; not 
because its matter is so sublime, for it is a mere compound of Juda- 
ism, corrupt Christianity, and nonsense, in about equal propor- 
tions; but merely, that an Arab should have written a book of any 
sort. This was the real miracle. 

From this low state, Arabic literature sprung into existence, as 
if by the working of a charm. Under the genial influence of the 
caliphs it flourished like the grass upon the sun-scorched desert 
when the early rain comes sweetly down upon it. The Cufic cha- 
racter, whose unsuitableness for literary purposes would have been 
a hindrance, was consecrated to the solemn inscriptions of medals 
and monuments; and at a very early period its place was filled by 
the more cursive and graceful neski. The oldest document in this 
character has been discovered in a Memphis manuscript, by De 
Sacy, bearing a date much earlier than has been given to the neski, 
namely, Heg. 133. 

The conquests of the Saracens made them acquainted with the 
literature of Europe, and, in their universal ambition they also 
conquered it. The light of literature had gone out in the acade- 
mies of Greece; it was dim in the forum of the Papal city, and in 
the basilicas of the Christian church; and it was dying in the mar- 
ble palaces of the queen of the Bosphorus, when the Arab caught 
the flickering torch, and bore it away to the plains of Babylon. 

The basis of the learning of the Arabs lies in translations from 
Greek writers. Certainly as early as the ninth century, they had 
translated Euclid, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, Theophrastus, and 
Ptolemy. The Poetry of the west they neglected ; for their taste 
was too rude to enjoy poetry without rhyme. Its history they 
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omitted ; for they felt the proud consciousness that their own 
swords were destined to carve out a new history of the world, which 
would bear but a slender relation to the annals of the past. Native 
authors soon appeared and were fostered ; and literature extended 
with the march of the Moslem, and paused in its march only when 
they were weary of conquest, and spread the canopy of their glory 
as a tent to dwell in. In Balkh and Samarcand, in Bagdad and 
Damascus,in Cairo and Granada, libraries, universities, and learned 
men rose like the mists of the morning, and literature was domiciled 
in all the high places, from the rose gardens of Cashmere beneath 
the rising sun, to the glorious and gloomy Al Hambra of the west. 
Among the interesting peculiarities of Arabic literature, the time, 
or rather age of its prevalence is not the least. It shone forth in 
its highest radiance in the darkest hours of the dark ages. Thus it 
preserved many of the lost works of antiquity by translating them 
ere they had become the prey of the moth and the mildew, or gave 
them a new range when the gates of oblivion were about to close 
upon them. Even where we find no actual translations of Grecian 
works, we find their ideas; so that much of the real learning of 
antiquity, especially in the arts and sciences, is preserved for us in 
the Arabic language. 

Many of the “ seeds of things” among ourselves can be traced to 
an Arabic source. The first university (if we omit the Bottei 
Medrashoth of the Jews, and the Christian schools of theology at 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Edessa, which we did not copy,) was the 
University of Cordova, an Arabic establishment founded by Al 
Hakem, the Al Mamon of the west. Encyclopedias, if we do not 
call Pliny’s ‘‘ Natural History” such, Almanacs, and probably Lexi- 
cons (for Hesychius is a glossary only), are of Arabic invention. 
Our numerals and arithmetic come to us from the same source, 
though they doubtless have an Indian origin. Algebra, or, as thg 
Arabs call it, “al gebr u al mocabelah,” the reduction of equations, 
was entirely an Arabic invention. So was Chemistry, a science 
now so magnificent as to be too proud to remember its mother. 
And who can say that the science of Geography among us is not 
more indebted for its parentage to Al Edrisi, the Nubian geogra- 
pher, or to his magnificent patron, King Roger of Sicily, than to 
Ptolemy, or the Roman Itineraries ? 

Another peculiar feature is, that while Arabic literature shows 
the traces of a high degree of culture, both in its language and 
rhetoric, it is eminently a popular literature. The richness of the 
Arabic language is not often duly estimated, and cannot easily be 
explained in consistence with the shortness of its career as a learned 
language. It does not, like the English, with the recklessness of a 
bucanier, plunder words from foreign languages; nor does it, like 
the Greek and German, increase its stores by compound words; 
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nor does it, finally, like the Chinese, multiply them by pronouncing 
the same word with varying tones and accents to signify various 
things. Its words all come from its own roots, and are formed 
almost as regularly as if a committee of philosophers had moulded 
them, attached their meanings, and then secured their adoption and 
use by sovereign authority. It is also more opulent in words than 
almost any other language. Indeed one of the chief causes of diffi- 
culty in acquiring it arises from its prodigality of terms. Words 
expressive of a single quality or action, of a single thing or class of 
things, such as the words /augh, trot, sorrel, marry, and others in 
English, are very abundant in Arabic. 

‘The rhetoric of the language is highly artificial, and shows much 
culture. Of this the numberless treatises on particular points of 
grammar or rhetoric afford sufficient evidence. Still the literature 
is popular. It has no learned or sacred language, like the Sanscrit 
of India, or the Latin of Europe, in which scholars write for scho- 
lars. Its works are composed for the multitude, nearly all of whom 
can read, and accordingly it is eminently practical and useful. 

Arabic literature is rich in just what we need to fill the vacancy 
caused by the dark ages; namely, works of history and geography. 
Philosophy we can manufacture for ourselves. Astronomy, medi- 
cine, chemistry, and most of the arts are on the onward march, and 
must be learned in the observatory, laboratory, hospital, or work- 
shop. For geography, and for the history of man and of nature, we 
must recur to the monuments of past ages. Invented history is 
already a weariness to the world. For the geography of the Kast 
in the middle ages, and till recent times, we have little light but 
from this source. Our only knowledge of India and China, from 
Arrian to Marco Polo, comes from two Arabian travellers, whose 
works are in an English version under the title ‘* Ancient Accounts 
of India and China.” Arabic geography is, however, quite rich in 
authors. 

The advancement of Arabic learning among European scholars 
has been slow, but solid. Its relation to Hebrew literature gives 
it a permanent importance for students of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. Who can estimate the biblical labours of Schultens and his 
successors, down to Gesenius in our day, and not render homage to 
the Arabic language, in whose rich mines they have so successfully 
wrought? Its commercial value, too, is beginning to be great. 
It would become of the first consideration, if the commerce of the 
Kast should again flow through the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
as it did in the days of the Ptolemies and the Fatimite caliphs; an 
event now by no means improbable, since the British government, 
after Colonel Chesney’s careful survey of the Euphrates, has fixed 
on the Red Sea route for the great Oriental mail line. There 1s, 
further, in our age, an interest in it among learned men, belonging 
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to that search which they are prosecuting after the literary treasures 
of every language, time, and ccuntry ; an interest in which Christian 
men participate, from their determination to send both the docu- 
ments and the teachers of their religion to all nations. 

We now follow Gesenius, who declares that the Arabic is one 
of the richest and most cultivated, and also in its literary his- 
tory one of the most important languages in the world. We know, 
however, only the northern and principal dialect which prevailed in 
the region of Mecca, and which, being elevated by Mohammed to 
the language of the books and the universal dialect of the people, 
has entirely supplanted the southern or Hamyaric dialect; unless, 
indeed, this latter, as is very probable, be for the most part pre- 
served in the Ethiopic language. 

Arabic literature, and consequently our knowledge of the lan- 
guage, commences shortly before Mohammed, with numerous spe- 
cimens of highly original and genuine popular poetry, of various 
contents; the shorter of which are contained in the collection called 
the Hamasa; while seven larger ones bear the name Moalakal. 
These were soon followed by the Koran itself, which veneration 
towards the prophet at once elevated to the rank of the loftiest model 
of language and of poetry; and also by a number of elegant poets, 
who are as yet least of all known to us. After the earliest Abas- 
sides and the building of Bagdad in the ninth century, the national 
literature assumed also a scientific character. This latter literature 
grew up in a foreign soil; and contains treatises upon philosophy, 
mathematics, and the natural sciences, partly translated from the 
Greek, and partly imitated after Greek models. The Christian 
literature of the Arabians, viz., the different versions of the Bible 
by Jews and Christians, may also here be mentioned. The strictly 
national literature of the Arabians, however, consists of an extensive 
series of poets, grammarians, rhetoricians, historians, and geogra- 
phers, closing in the 14th century. The poetry which has partly a 
lyrical character, and partly wears the external form of prose, was 
often in the hands of the grammarians: a circumstance which 
indeed often gives it amore learned and laboured form and manner, 
but at the same time increases its value to the philologian. In his- 
tory and geography the style and manner are simple, often indeed 
careless ; and the whole wears rather the character of compilation. 

For the biblical student’s purpose it is particularly important to 
become acquainted with the Arabic lexicons compiled by native 
grammarians ; and with the manner in which our modern lexicons 
have been derived from them. Here, two classical lexicographers 
meet us at the outset. The first is Abu Nasr Ismael ebn Hammad 
al Djauhri, who died in 398 of the Hegira, or a.p. 1107, a Turk 
by birth ; and who, after many journeys among the tribes most ccle- 
brated for the purity of their language, compiled a dictionary to 
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which he gave the title of the pure; and in which he has collected 
about forty thousand words, but with the exclusion of provincialisms 
and phrases not entirely pure. It is arranged, like most of the 
Arabic lexicons, according to the final letters ; and the significations 
are supported by numerous citations, mostly from poets and gram- 
marians now lost. The second is Medjeddin Mohammed ben Yakub 
el Firuzabadi, known most commonly by the latter name of Firuz- 
abad in Persia, who died in 817 of the Hegira, or a.p. 1415. He 
was the author of a yet more complete dictionary under the title 
of the Kamoos, or the Ocean; in which all the words, even the most 
frequent, are inserted; but with the omission of the citation of 
authorities, of which at least not very many occur. The number of 
words amounts to about sixty thousand; and the compiler states 
that he gives in this work the fruits of his perusal of two thousand 
of the most applauded Arabic writers. 

From these two original lexicons, have been chiefly derived all 
the modern Arabic lexicons ; and that in the following order. The 
earliest, by Antonio Giggeius, contains a translation of the Kamoos, 
the words only being arranged in the occidental manner according 
to the initial letters. But not only is the general arrangement of 
the work exceedingly inconvenient, inasmuch as the signification 
and derivations of each root stand confusedly mingled together; 
but the translation also, as we are now in a situation to perceive, is 
not to be confided in, and is full of errors; arising no doubt partly 
from the false readings of the probably incorrect manuscripts, and 
partly also from a false apprehension of the meaning of the original. 
The Latin, moreover, is barbarous, and often leaves the reader in 
doubt as to the sense which the translator means to express. A 
better work, beyond all comparison, is that of J. Golius, which is 
as yet the most useful Arabic lexicon. (Professor Freytag of Bonn 
had, at the time when Gesenius wrote, his Arabic lexicon in the 
press, which is partly a renewed use of the native lexicographers 
and a certain number of the best authors, and partly a more correct 
arrangement and deduction of the significations.) Golius, who had 
opportunity to perfect his knowledge of the language in the East, 
took Djauhari as his basis, supplied from the Kamoos what was 
deficient, and made use besides of many other lexicographers and 
writers with much learning andjudgment. But he wholly neglected 
the proper arrangement of the signification; so that the primitive 
signification sometimes stands last. Something more was done in 
this respect by Castell in the Arabic part of his Heptaglotton ; he 
also supported the different significations by quotations from the 
biblical versions, and from some writers on medicine and natural 
history, and supplied also many words and forms from the Kamoos. 
But yet these supplements are not at all to be depended on; 
because he has mostly, if not exclusively, made use only of Giggelus; 
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and the scholar has cause here to be very much upon his guard. 
The very useful dictionary for other purposes, compiled by Francis 
a Mesgnien Meninski, and republished by Bernhard von Jenisch, 
170-1802, in four volumes folio, is rendered less useful for etymo- 
logical investigation, from the very circumstance of its strictly 
alphabetical arrangement ; and besides, the Turkish and Persian 
are the principal objects in it. 

But whilst these writers, and especially the Kamoos, are most 
invaluable and authentic sources for the knowledge of the existing 
idiom, yet the scholar must not seek with the same confidence in 
them for etymological research, for remarks upon the primitive 
significations of words, and the like. For these objects the Arabic 
Scholiasts on difficult writers, as on Hariri and the Moallakat, 
are much more fruitful sources ; and A. Schultens especially deserves 
great praise for his labour in working up and developing this rich 
mine, although he may have here and there gone too far in his 
etymological conjectures. Many etymologies of Schultens’ school, 
with a cautious separation of what is conjecture and what is fact, 
are found in Willmet’s Arabic Lexicon; in which at the same time 
special reference is had to certain Arabic writers. 

The personal and continued perusal of Arabic writers will be 
indispensable to the truly learned interpreter of the Old Testament; 
and will always be to hima rich source of parallels and comparisons 
for language in the broadest sense of the word, as also for ideas, 
poetical figures, &c. But still the helps afforded by lexicons which 
are extant, will suffice for him who knows how to employ them; 
and will enable him to determine almost every where the proper 
usus loguendi, and to detect the errors which have found their way 
into many philological works, partly through careless use and mis- 
understanding of the lexicons, and partly through the mistakes which 
have crept into the most common of the lexicons themselves. 

Before starting with his observations relative to the Arabic lan- 
guage, Gesenius states that the Lthiopic is an early branch of it; 
and that of both these again, there are later corrupted dialects ; 
viz. of the former the Moorish and Maltese dialects, and of the 
latter the Amharic. In an after part of the dissertation he, in 
accordance with this statement, says that, in a language so copious 
and so widely extended as the Arabic, it could not well be expected 
that there should not be a great variety of dialectical differences ; 
and that in fact we find that many a dialectical idiom of this sort 
corresponds more nearly to the Hebrew, than the common Arapic 
language of books. This is particularly the case with the so called 
Vulgar Arabic; which indeed much more resembles the Hebrew, 
both in a grammatical respect by its fewer and shorter forms, and 
also in its far less degree of copiousness. Even the still remoter 
dialects of the Moors and of the natives of Morocco and Malta, 
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contain many peculiarities, which connect themselves back with the 
most ancient idioms; just as it is often the case, that the same 
phenomena of language repeat themselves unexpectedly, in the 
remotest periods and districts of the same people. 

In the Ethiopic language, we possess a very remarkable relic of 
the Hamyaric, or dialect of southern Arabia, which since the time 
of Mahommed, has been wholly supplanted by the present written 
Arabic; the Ethiopie people having been, as is well known, a colony 
from southern Arabia, which wandered across the Red Sea. Its 
peculiar written character also seems to be of Arabian origin, and 
to have been primitively the same with that of the ancient Hamy- 
aric. The language accords in general, indeed, most nearly with 
the Arabic, but it is less rich and cultivated; and has quite a num- 
ber of words in common with the Hebrew, which are not found in 
the Arabic. The literature is exclusively of an historical and 
ecclesiastical kind; but of the not unimportant historical writings, 
nothing has as yet appeared in print. The date of these writings 
falls between the introduction of Christianity into Ethiopia under 
Constantine the Great, and the fourteenth century; when this 
language, by a revolution in the government, was supplanted by 
the Amharic, which is still spoken in Abyssinia, while the Geez 
dialect is employed only as a written language for every species of 
written works or documents. The Ethiopic, both in respect of 
grammars and lexicons, has been handled with uncommon skill and 
learning by J. Ludolf; whose Grammar and Lexicon, in the second 
editions of them, are among the best philological works connected 
with the Shemitish languages. In the composition of both, he 
made use of many manuscripts, and also enjoyed the oral instruc- 
tion of Abba Gregorius, a learned Abyssinian priest. 

The present spoken language of Abyssinia, the Amharic, is poor 
in words and in grammatical forms; and is more interesting for the 
Hebrew scholar in a grammatical respect, than as supplying a voca- 
bulary for lexicons. At least Iam aware, Gesenius says, in con- 
cluding his observation on Hebrew lexicography, and its kinship 
with the Arabic language, of almost no coincidences which the 
Amharic has with the Hebrew, which do not already exist in the 
Ethiopic. 

Freytag’s lexicon has been published since Gesenius wrote the 
dissertation from which we have been quoting. ‘The announcement 
of Freytag’s plan led the learned to expect no more than a reim- 
pression of Golius. For this they waited long; and when it was 
told, that the work was to be entirely original, they cheerfully waited 
longer still. ‘This interest in the work, caused by a growing desire 
to cultivate the language and literature of that Arab race, whose 
history, and whose position among the nations of the earth, are 
almost as peculiar and mysterious as those of the outcasts of Israel, 
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whose dwelling is every where, and whose home is nowhere, was 
highly favourable to its reception. It gave to the author the power 
of realizing the most brilliant dream of a German mind, in making 
an epoch of his age. How he has used his opportunity, how he 
has met the wants and expectations of his compeers and his followers 
in Oriental learning, can now be decided; for the work has been 
long enough before the public to admit of its being not only exa- 
mined, but used. 

His lexicon is not, as it was first announced, a recension of 
Golius, but an original work, so that it must enter the lists of com- 
parison with this time-honoured father of Arabic literature in 
Europe. Freytag’s advantages certainly were greater since his 
work is founded on both the native standard lexicons already men- 
tioned, viz. those of Djauhari and Firuzabadi. ‘These are the two 
great pillars on which he has reared the structure of his lexicon. 
But, it is maintained by scholars, that the only merit, which he can 
claim over Golius and Giggeius, arises from a more accurate read- 
ing of the text, a truer translation, and a solution of some difficul- 
ties, by comparing them together. His Latin seems often to be 
carefully indefinite when he is translating words that he never saw 
except in the native lexicons. Indeed, a translated dictionary must 
always be a feeble and hazy light to a linguist. 

In short, 'reytag’s merits and demerits lie in little matters ; and 
he, who, by composing a lexicon from original reading, is to make 
for Europe an epoch in Arabic literature, is yet to appear. 

No lexicon deserves patronage, which will not suffice for the 
perusal of a number not only of printed classical Arabic works to 
which access may be obtained, but also of those manuscripts which 
are now in public libraries, or in private collections, promising from 
their value ere long to be published, in obedience to the wants of 
the age. A new Arabic lexicographer must explore all these, whe- 
ther they be already in print or not in print. The study of them 
demand not only a lexicon, but the very best lexicon; and whoever 
offers one must expect it to be judged by its adaptation to the pre- 
sent wants. Arabic literature ought now to be, as it soon will be, 
made accessible to English scholars. Perhaps a taste for it must 
first be fostered as it was for that of the Greeks and Latins, by trans- 
lations of interesting and important works. The “ Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund,” instituted in 1828, for the purpose of publishing ori- 
ental manuscripts, has already done something towards the required 
and the interesting end. But much more will be and ought to be 
accomplished. New translations and lexicons will reciprocate their 
influences; so that at length, not only will the demand for them pro- 
gressively enlarge, but the supply will, as in other things, keep 
pretty nearly up with the demand. 
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Art. VI.—A Journal of a Residence in the Esmailla of Abd-el-Kader, 
and of Travels in Morocco and Algiers. By Cotoner Scort, K.S.F. 
K.C. Whittaker. 


A soLpIER—perhaps we best describe the book when we say a 
soldier of fortune—has written this work; for it has the manner 
as well as the incidents which such a character would be likely to 
place before the reader. Colonel Scott was an officer in the Spanish 
service during the recent civil war, and when it came to a close he 
seems to have given a distinct expression to his politico-military 
principles by enlisting himself under the banners of Abd-el-Kader, 
for whom he entertains a high regard; a personage of the name of 
Noel Mannucci having contagiously operated towards this result 
of feeling and of action. But this step was not taken without cer- 
tain misgivings in relation to the Foreign Enlistment Act, however 
much the Colonel might be inclined to fight the French on the coast 
of Barbary, or any other coast, he having a terrible horror of “ des- 
potism” anywhere. Still, surmounting these obstacles, he went 
with an adventurous spirit to work, and half-soldierly, half-officially, 
became a not insignificant character, as we gather from his Travels, 
in the quarrels between our Gallic friends and the invaded people 
of Algiers and Morocco, among whom he figured for some ten or 
eleven months in 1841. 

Colonel Scott has not all the requisites of a traveller. He appears 
neither to have had time nor taste for antiquities, or any other subject 
of literary pursuit. But his book is not destitute of merit, nor of an 
informing character ; for what it speaks about it does plainly and 
sensibly, affecting neither to say more than it has a right to do, nor 
telling anything in a manner unbefitting a gentleman “ of arms.” 
There is besides an interest attached to the subject not dissimilar 
to that which accompanies the British position in Afghanistan; and 
therefore we copy rather lavishly from the pages, were it merely on 
the principle of parallelism with what we have exhibited about 
China. Accordingly we go to work, commencing with natural his- 
tory :— 


I had often heard of lions being numerous in this part of Africa, but 
had never seen any till to-night, when I saw two of them, by moonlight, 
at a short distance from the government building. I called Hadgi Maho- 
met, and pointing them out to him, he laughed, saying in broken Spanish, 
that there were more lions here than sheep; in fact, from the frequent 
roarings which we heard of these nocturnal visitors, he appeared to be 
borie out in his statement. It appears that Abd-el-Kader, like Araoun- 
al-Raschid in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, frequently goes about 
in disguise, in order to inform himself of the actual state of affairs ; one 
night he came from the Ksmailla to Tegedempt alone, to ascertain the 
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correctness of a report which had been made, that it was unsafe to be in 
the streets after nightfall. He remained walking about the town till near 
midnight ; on his return he had to pass the brook of Tegedempt, and it 
being the hour of prayer, he halted to perform his devotions, and was 
washing his feet in the stream, when a huge lion made his “ handsome 
bow before him,” doubtless having just dropped in, like Paul Pry, to make 
acall. The Sultan met the lion’s stare, and with a frown, calling him a 
Kilb-ben-el-Kilb, for intruding upon him at so unseasonable an hour, bade 
him begone for a Kaffer; strange to say, the lord of the forest cowed his 
head before the defender of the faithful, and, turning tail, walked off. By the 
Arabs this was considered as a miracle wrought by the prophet in favour 
of his protégé Abd-el-Kader, who is frequently styled by his subjects 
“the beloved of Mahomet.” I should, however, be more inclined to place 
this circumstance to the generosity of this noble animal, who seldom attacks 
the human species unless driven so to do by extreme hunger. The Arabs 
say that the females of their tribes, if a lion makes his appearance at their 
tents, have only to show him their breasts, when he invariably hangs down 
his head and walks away. Although a traveller, and used to strange 
stories, I did not exactly give credit to this assertion. 

Variety :— 

In consequence of to-day being so great a festival, there was nothing to 
be heard but the firing of muskets in all directions; and frequently the 
Arabs were to be seen amusing themselves by pointing their muskets at 
the Jews, who did not much relish this part of the diversion, as a stray 
musket might chance to be loaded with ball. There is not much trade 
carried on here at present, the products of the country, such as camel’s 
hair, wax, and wool, not affording a sufficient profit to convey overland to 
Tangiers or Tetuan; that is, in the opinion of the Moorish trader, who is 
content with nothing less than cent per cent, and the Jews here are none 
of them sufficiently opulent or enterprizing to undertake any trade of con- 
sequence. The wool of Algiers is of various quality. ‘Towards Constan- 
tina it is much finer than in the western provinces ; but so little attention is 
paid to the breeding of their flocks by the Arabs, that all qualities of wool 
are to be met with in the same tribe, some of which in England would bring 
2s. 8d. per pound, whilst others would not be worth more than 8d. How- 
ever, still an immense profit is to be made on it, as a fleece is to be had 
here at from 4d. to 6d., weighing from two to four pounds, according to the 
fineness of the wool ; andif it be wether or ewe wool, the former is always 
much more weighty than the latter. The duty on shipping wool in 
Morocco is five dollars per cwt., which, added to the expense of land- 
carriage for four hundred miles, brings it to about 4d. per pound at Tetuan. 
Wax is to be procured here at about fifteen dollars per ewt. The Cash- 
mere goat might be introduced into this country with every advantage, the 
climate from hence to the Taafna being peculiarly adapted for that animal. 
The common goat is sold here at about 2s. per head, full grown; and as 
there exists the most extraordinary circumstance in breeding this most 
valuable stock, viz., that in three crosses of the Cashmere buck with the 
common female, the wool or down becomes the same as that of the pure 
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breed, it would be a most profitable speculation. A more strange circum. 
stance is, that the progeny of the Cashmere buck are invariably white, like 
the sire ; each goat produces on an average ten to twelve ounces of down 
which is worth 20s. per pound. The principal manufacture of this wool is 
into the celebrated Cashmere shawls. The breed is to be had at Paris ; it 
was exported from thence to New South Wales in 1830 by Mr. Edward 
Riley, and was found perfectly to answer in that climate, which is in the 
same latitude south as this is north. On the 6th we received information 
that the part of the convoy taken at Blida consisted of seventeen mules 
and eleven horses, and seventeen prisoners and one hundred and seventeen 
heads had been brought in to the sultan. This convoy had the ill-fortune 
to fall in with some of the tribes of the Metidja, who had a razia to revenge, 
and consquently gave little quarter. The Arabs did not state how many 
wounded the French had sustained, but an idea may be formed from the 
number of killed ; four to one is usually allowed in regular warfare, but 
here the number of killed often exceeds that of the wounded. On the 7th 
we left Mascara for Tegedempt, travelling up a beautiful valley, whose 
rich soil appeared extremely favourable for the production of fools, if one 
might judge from the number of monuments erected to deceased marabouts 
or saints. I counted no less than fifteen of these monuments in sight at 
one time. We remained for the night at the foot of the mountains which 
bound the plain to the eastward, and on the morning of the 8th proceeded 
through a beautiful country of rich billy land and vailey. The hills were 
in many places under cultivation, yielding heavy crops of wheat and oats ; 
maize being little cultivated till you come to the neighbourhood of Meliana. 
The French, we are informed, had marched a considerable force from Algiers 
on Meliana, and had attempted to surprise the sultan’scamp. They failed 
in their principal object, which was to take his highness prisoner, but his 
determined courage and horsemanship were what saved him from this scrape. 
He was surrounded, and in the middle of a French square, who thought 
themselves sure of the one hundred thousand francs, which reward exists 
for the emir’s person whether dead or alive; but uttering his favourite 
expression, ‘‘ Emshallah !”—with the will of God,—he gave his white 
horse the spur, and came over their bayonets, escaping without being 
wounded. He lost, however, about thirty of his body-guard, which 1s 
composed of his personal relations and intimate friends: amongst these 
was his secretary. We had brought a beautiful silver-mounted Turkish 
scimitar for this latter worthy friend; but his translation to the seventh 
heaven rendered our present unavailable. We gave it to Buccleigha, the 
governor of Tegedempt, and it afterwards flourished in his hand when he 
made the razia on the descendants of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


More of a parallel nature :— 


With the firm belief that paradise is open to him who falls in battle, or 
takes away the life of a Christian, is it to be wondered at that they rush 
headlong into danger, or give so little quarter? He who can boast 01 
having cut off the head of an infidel is looked upon as already booked in 
the muster-roll of the seventh heaven. The unfortunate females taken by 
the Arabs had been all brought to the Esmailla, and placed under care of 
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the Sultana. There had been six taken last year, who had all died of the 
fever which prevailed here during the summer, excepting one little girl, 
whom Mr. M.’s lady had taken charge of. Maria, the name of the child 
in question, was only about nine years old ; she had been taken, with her 
two elder sisters, in the neighbourhood of Algiers. Her father was one 
of those deluded settlers who had emigrated from his mother-country, in 
the hopes of bettering his circumstances in the new colony, which was 
held out to them under the most flattering aspect. One night when he 
was absent from his cottage, it was attacked by the Arabs: the servant 
maid, who commenced giving the alarm, had her head cut off; the mother 
was felled by a blow from an Arab, but whether it was fatal or not, the 
children could not tell. The Arabs commenced plundering the house, but 
the shots which some of them had incautiously fired, bringmg the French 
to the spot, they mounted their horses, and each placing one of the girls 
on the saddle before him, they came off at full speed, not taking time to 
see if they had killed the mother, or to bring off her head, which would 
have most probably been the case had they not had to make such a preci- 
pitate retreat. In the field of battle I have beheld my compagnons in arms 
fall around with unconcern—this is fortune de guerre ; the blood, however, 
runs chill in our veins when we hear of, or see such scenes of horror prac- 
tised upon the innocent and defenceless. In this barbarous transaction 
was concerned a renegade, now in the camp of Bennallel, named Mustapha. 
This traitor to his country, and renegade to his religion, is notorious for 
the number of heads he has brought in during the campaign; he once 
brought in those of two young ladies, whom he and another French deserter 
had surprised in a country house belonging to their father, and which was 
situated near the maison carée. The particulars of this shocking murder 
the pen would blush to relate ; from a wild Arab they might have been 
expected, but from Europeans, and above all, a Frenchman, such atrocities 
would not be looked for. Yet the daring deeds performed by this vaga- 
bond cause him to be so far tolerated by Bennallel, that he is allowed to 
mess with his servants. The usual style of passing the dishes first from 
the Bey to his personal staff, and from thence to the menials in his service, 
frequently caused Mustapha to come off with short commons. One day, 
however, he hit upon an expedient which secured him a good dinner, 
which was as follows. Just as the Kalifa was seated to his repast, a cat 
jumped into the tent with its ears tied together, and a devil of wet gun- 
powder fastened to them, with one of the same description to its tail. To 
avoid having their clothes burned, the tent was immediately evacuated by 
its inmates; the renegade availed himself of the confusion which he had 
created to appropriate to his own purposes a fine dish of koskouso and 
two boiled fowls. On the return of the party to the tent, the dish was 
missed, and search being made, the individual in question was found behind 
a bank, doing full justice to the plate intended for his master. Being 
brought before him to answer the charge of purloining the dinner, and 
introducing Miss Puss in so unceremonious and unwelcome a manner, he 
Stated that he had done it for the purpose of securing a good dinner for 
once, as in general the plates were so well demolished before it came to 
his turn to partake of their contents that there was scarcely anything left. 
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Bennallel was so much amused at the fellow’s impudence, that he gave 


him two dollars, telling him that after a good meal he would also require 
some coffee to digest it. 


Notices and facts for the observation of African travellers :~— 


The dates being dried, are ground and made into cakes. They had 
been upwards of three months from Tombuctoo, owing to their having 
made several halts at the different towns on their way. They had fifteen 
negroes with them for sale, principally girls; only one of them appeared 
to be above twenty years old, the rest were from twelve to sixteen; they 
appeared quite contented, being usually romping and playing about in 
front of their owner’s tent, which was placed near the soto, or market ; 
this is held once a week, on Thursdays. When this day arrives they will 
be exposed in the market, unless disposed of previously by private con- 
tract. Whilst I was looking at them, an Arab arrived to examine them, 
with intention to purchase. He commenced feeling their arms, breasts, 
&c.; and for one of the girls, the prettiest amongst them, who presented a 
bust which appeared particularly to strike his fancy, as he said she was 
imlehah, fine, he offered seventy dollars; the merchant in human flesh, 
however, asked eighty dollars, and no sale was consequently effected. 
The prices demanded for them varied from sixty to eighty dollars. Being 
desirous of obtaining information as to the manner in which they were 
obtained at Tombuctoo, I asked if they were purchased from their families, 
or were taken in the forays made by one tribe on the other. He said they 
were generally stolen from their parents, but sometimes taken in the wars ; 
in either case they were brought to Tombuctoo, and deposited in a building 
outside the town, under the regulations of government, as the purchaser 
who went there was not allowed to enter the building in question to choose 
the number of slaves he wanted ; but on stating the age and sex he re- 
quired, and the number, they were brought out to him, and a bargain made 
for them, giving property in exchange, but that money was not received, 
it being there considered a sin to sell them for specie. The goods usually 
carried for this barter are haiks and blankets of Fez manufacture, and 
striped and plain cottons, beads and knives of European. He stated Tom- 
buctoo to be as large as Fez, and was particularly anxious that I should 
accompany him there in December, swearing by the head of the emperor, 
and the sultan’s, that he would bring me back in safety to Tegedempt. 
Had I it in my power, I should not have felt the least objection to taking 
the trip with him, disguised as his servant, and remaining in a separate 
tent with him alone. By pretending to be deaf and dumb before strangers, 
I might have gone with perfect safety, taking my interpreter as another 
servant of his; and being cautious to avoid its being observed, as Burns 
says, that there was “a chiel amang them taking notes;” which could 
only have been done by writing them by candle-light. And it would 
have been also requisite to have shaved the head, and put on the Turkish 
costume. More information is to be obtained in this way than by expen- 
sive expeditions, and being known as Christians, when you are looked 
upon not only as Kilbs, or dogs, whom to kill is to obtain Paradise, but 
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as spies of nations whom they fear, as wishing to seek out the nakedness 
of the land, to pave the way for future conquest. Gold dust and ivory, it 
is needless to say, are principal articles of trade with Tombuctoo. Gold 
dust can be procured here at from one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and sixty dollars per lb. from the trader, but it is a monopoly which the 
emperor is desirous of maintaining; and to this may be attributed the 
death of Davidson, who was no doubt got rid of by the emperor in order 
that he might not bring to light any way of perverting the Tombuctoo 
trade from Fez. 


Take a string of our free and easy Colonel’s journalized dashes :— 


We had all the Jewesses in the house in tears in the evening, for the fate 
of a youngster about fourteen, a nephew of the owner of the premises. We 
always barred the doors at eight o’clock, and no one was allowed to be 
admitted after that hour, unless leave had first been obtained from the 
Governor of the castle, Mr. M. The young Jew allowed an Arab to enter 
on pretence that he came to see some of the Jews: this, however, was no 
excuse: a breach of all military discipline had been committed ; the delin- 
quent was immediately brought up, and vid summary jurisdiction, sentenced 
to receive fifty. The sentence was consequently executed on the spot. 
Hadgi Mohamet and Mousa, perfect adepts at the art of hamlooing, as 
tying the feet is termed, had him on his back in an instant, with his feet in 
the air; andafine orange-stick, with which one of the soldiers administered 
the quantum prescribed, made the younster call out aima, mother, in splen- 
did style, to the great amusement of the Arabs, who kept exclaiming Kilb 


el Judi, or dog of a Jew. 
* 


* * * aa ¥ 


The subject of religion brings to mind a curious belief which exists among 
the Arabs, viz. that we in England are not Christians entirely, but of an 
amphibious sort, something between Christians and Mahometans. ‘They 
say that Mahomet was a great friend to the English, and wrote them a letter 
exhorting them to turn to the true faith, and that they should be the first 
people under his sway; and that we were almost converted, when the death 
of Mahomet put an end to the correspondence, and we remained infidels ; 
but still we are not so bad as the others, because we do not worship images. 
It is algo strictly forbidden by the Koran to make any resemblance of any 
thing supposed to be in heaven. I allowed them to indulge in this belief; 
which is so general, that to the question of what nation you belong to, 
when answered by “ English,” they reply ‘ Imlehah,” good; but if 
French, it is “ Kilb ben el Kilb.” For Spaniards, they merely value them 
in the ratio of the price they bring in Morocco, and call them ‘* Gallinas,”’ 
or hens. 

* * * * . e 

The fever prevalent here now paid us a visit. First my interpreter, then 
Domingo, and a renegade servant whom I had taken, (a Frenchman, for- 
merly employed in the manufactory under De Casse,) were attacked by 
it; and lastly it came to my turn. However, I fully determined to make 
it countermarch as speedily as possible; and having no calomel at hand, 
I broke a looking-glass and swallowed the whole of the quicksilver on the 
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back. When the shivering-fit came on I took a glass of saltpetre; con- 
tinuing the saltpetre for three or four days, and eating nothing, I starved 
it out. It, however, returned at intervals for near a month, but never 
lasted above a day; as, when I felt the chill which precedes it, I always 
had recourse to the saltpetre. 

+ * * * * * 

Among the Jewesses are many good-looking girls; but what most at- 
tracted my attention in these ladies, was their gold-embroidered tunics and 
sashes of various colours, richly woven with gold threads, or silver, accord- 
ing to the rank and wealth of the wearer. I must not forget to mention 
their ear-rings: one young lady, the daughter of the Jew who acts as 
French Vice-Consul, had her ears decorated with a pair about the size of a 
quoit, and so weighty that she had to fasten them up with gold chains to 
the tiara. This is also an ornament which they pride themselves in having 
decorated with all kinds of precious stones; many thousand dollars are 
often expended on this peculiarly Oriental and graceful head-dress. Few 
wear stockings, but in lieu, the lovely white ankle is surrounded by gold 
or silver anklets ; and the small foot is placed in a red morocco slipper, 
which shows it off to the best advantage. 

* * * * * * 

On the morning of the 26th, a caravan arrived from Tlemecen: among 
those who came with it were two French renegades and one Spanish, deser- 
ters from the Emir’s service. The two Frenchmen stated that they escaped 
from Oran, to which place they had been transported to hard labour. The 
Spaniard confessed that he was a deserter from the Spanish Legion in the 
French service; and that he was also a deserter from the regiment of 
Zamora, or Eighth Spanish Infantry. From this corps he had deserted to 
the ranks of the infamous Cabrera. On the latter escaping from Spain, he 
had accompanied him to France, where he had entered the Foreign Legion. 
He was thus, according to his own account, a deserter from two services. 
There being, however, no doubt that they had at present escaped from the 
service of the Emir, we had them taken up and sent to Fez, to be dealt 
with according to the Emperor’s pleasure ; where, in all probability, they 
would lose their heads. Let not the reader accuse me of want of veracity 
when I state, that so little value is placed upon a renegade’s life here, that 
the unfortunate Spaniards who escape from Ceuta or Melilah are sold by 
the chiefs into whose hands they fall, for from three to four dollars each. 
Those who have the good fortune, if such it may be called, to reach Fez, 
are made to enter the body-guard of the Emperor, which consists of about 
six thousand French and Spanish renegades; or they are sent to Ligouri, 
a town situated about sixteen leagues to the south of Fez. They are 
formed into regiments, and officers are selected from the most intelligent 
among them: here they are given ground, furnished with wives, and paid 
at the rate of three dollars per month. They are considered as a sort of 
soldier-peasants, being obliged to serve the Emperor whenever called upon 
—something on the plan of the Russian military villages—which is never 
the case unless the Emperor himself takes the field. 

The Jew in whose house we were lodged was a silversmith: he informed 
me that another of his trade, an Arab belonging to the town, had three 
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Spaniards in his employ, having purchased them at three, seven, and ten 
dollars respectively. Jews are not allowed to hold slaves; which appeared 
to be the cause of much regret to our host, who no doubt would most wil- 
lingly have procured some apprentices at the above specified prices. Black 
slaves here are extremely numerous; their price varies, according to their 
sex and age, from thirty to eighty dollars: a good-looking female has been 
known to cost one hundred dollars; but this is the highest price I have 
heard of having been given. A handsome White female will bring as high 
as three hundred dollars ; but if they are of a certain age, as Byron terms 
it, or not good-looking, they are then considered as of no more value than 
a Black slave. 
* * * + » + 

On arriving at a defile through which we had to pass, the convoy halted, 
and refused to go any further unless another hundred dollars was given 
them. To be left here was certain robbery ; therefore there was no alter- 
native but to pay whatever they might choose to exact. After a little 
hesitation on the part of the Jews, the sum required was promised, and we 
resumed our journey. From the rear, cries continually assailed the ear, 
proceeding from those who having loitered behind were being plundered 
by the Arabs, whilst every now and then shots were fired in front, and the 
robbers were seen scampering off up the mountains: my interpreter, who 
was only the ninth part of a man, being a tailor, did not at all relish the 
music of a stray ball which now and then came past us, and contrived to 
keep his spirits up by pouring spirits down. The agua ardiente bottle 
suffered considerably, as at every ball he heard pass him he gave another 
pull at it. 

On arriving at the Arab village Ben Nonan had been at, we found that 
he had left early the same morning for Oushdah, paying a thousand dollars 
to Bouhanani, the chief of Angad, to allow him to pass in safety through 
his territory: it was therefore determined that under these circumstances it 
would be better to go to the small town of Kaaf. A short time before we 
reached our destination, the party was halted, and a soldier begged that I 
would draw off my mules to a distance from the convoy. I accordingly 
suspected what was about to happen, and took the hint; availing myself 
of the opportunity to discuss some bread and cheese, and assist my inter- 
preter in his respects to the agua ardiente. The Arabs now commenced 
collecting the sum which had been promised them; and any one who was 
at all dilatory in paying his quantum received a hint to accelerate his 
motions, by a blow from one of the bludgeons of our escort. The money 
having been collected, we proceeded to Kaaf; on arriving there we found 
that our loss was three killed and some four or five wounded. The killed 
were two Jews and a Jewess: the latter was a sweet pretty girl, only four- 
teen years old; her father brought in the body in front of him on his horse ; 
it was a melancholy sight to see the venerable old man, down whose blanched 
and withered cheeks the tears trickled, falling on the lifeless body of her 
who but a few hours back was his sole solace. She was his only child, 
and her mother had been dead some years. ° ” . 

The day after our arrival, a large party of Jews who were coming here 
Were attacked and robbed by the Arabs: twelve of them were killed, the 
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rest being retained as prisoners till their brethren came forward, with three 
dollars per head to save them from a similar fate; the poor devils arrived 
at night in a perfect state of destitution. ” * * 

The route to-day was considered particularly dangerous, and it was dark 
night ere we reached the Fonduque: the ill effects of being so late on 
the road were felt severely by some whose animals had knocked up, as 
they did not reach that night, but came in at daylight the following morn- 
ing en négligé.. There were about twenty: the male part of them came in 
eased of every thing but their drawers and shirts; and the fair sex, of whose 
persons the day before only one eye was to be seen peeping out from under 
their haik, now offered all their charms to the vulgar gaze, being literall 
en chemise: the other females of the convoy, however, furnished them with 
garments to again envelop their fair forms from sacrilegious gaze, and we 
proceeded on our journey. 














Art. VIJ.—The War in Syria. By Commodore Sir C. Napier. 2 vols. 


Parker. 


Tue “ old Commodore” is too full of himself: Lord Ponsonby, the 
ambassador at Constantinople—Sir Robert Stopford, the commander 
of the expedition—and every one else who did not think and act 
as Sir Charles Napier dictated or would have done, being incom- 
petent or in the wrong. ‘These volumes are really far less interest- 
ing than one would expect, considering the position of the author, 
and the subject matter. ‘They have not even the value of a plain 
unvarnished history of an important episode in the recent fortunes 
of England. No doubt the author regards the War in Syria as a 
theme worthy of a Gibbon to handle, and deems himself as mighty 
in the capacity of a diplomatist as he is as a brandisher of the sword. 
But there is a wondrous difference between the promise and the 
feat,—the girding on, and the laying aside. We could not have 
supposed that the War in Syria would have so soon become dull and 
issueless, or that its hero could have so entirely written himself 
down. ‘The newspapers, after all, have been the historians of the 
Expedition. 

Not that Sir Charles is an uninformed or a tortuous writer. He 
disdains to speak otherwise than he thinks, and has weighty enough 
matters to speak about, which he does in a straightforward style. 
We also believe that, had his system been steadfastly pursued, the 
contest would not only have been promptly brought to a close, but 
sundry misunderstandings avoided. And yet his book is of the 
heaviest sort, chiefly owing to its excessive egotism, and an undue 
enlargement of affairs which every one has already accurately mea- 
sured. Still it is not unamusing to hear him talk of the convention 
which he entered into with Mehemet Ali, without adequate autho- 
rity, and how he outwitted his superiors in command, by direct and 
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independent communication with the Admiralty and Foreign Offices, 
who praised him for the arrangements which he had made, and 
which saved these Boards a deal of trouble, although they must 
needs finds fault with the form. Sir Charles, for example, had his 
revenge, even in the form of a letter, of Sir Charles Smith, the com- 
mander of the troops, who strongly and testily disapproved of the 
convention to which we have referred. The correspondence is 
characteristic, at least in so far as relates to the Commodore. We 
first of all copy Smith’s opinion of the “ hasty and unauthorized” 


treaty :-— 
Head-quarters, Beyrout, 30th November, 1840. 


Sir,—Had you fortunately abstained from honouring me with your letter 
of the 27th instant, I should have been spared the pain of replying to it. 
I am not aware that you have been invested with special powers or autho- 
rity to treat with Mehemet Ali as to the evacuation of Syria by the Egyp- 
tian troops ; and if you have such special powers and authority, you have 
not taken the trouble of acquainting me therewith. 

The convention into which you have entered had been, as relates to the 
advanced stage of military events in Syria, more than attained by the 
retreat of Ibrahim Pasha. If therefore you have, unknown to me, had 
authority to treat, I must decline to be a party to recommending the rati- 
fication of the said convention ; and if unauthorized to treat, such conven- 
tion is invalid, and is by me protested against, as being highly prejudicial 
to the Sultan’s cause, in as far as it has or may have relation to the opera- 
tions of the army under my command. It is needless for me to add, that 
a copy of this protest shall be forwarded to her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


I have, &c. 
C. F. Smrru, Major-General, Commanding the Forces in Syria. 


Commodore Napier, C.B., H. M. 8. Powerful. 


Now, how did the “rum old Commodore” treat this snappish 
letter? Why he took no notice of it at all to the Commander, 
until he had received an approving despatch from London, when he 
felt himself in a position to return this smart reply :— 


H. M. S. Powerful, Marmorice, 6th January, 1841. 


Sir,— Had I unfortunately abstained from writing to you, and the Admiral 
had quitted the coast, you would have had just cause to have complained 
of my want of courtesy. 

When I left Beyrout, Sir Robert Stopford was Commander-in-chief of 
the Allied Forces by sea and land; it was therefore unnecessary for me to 
communicate to you what my powers were, as on him alone devolved the 
duty of approving or disapproving of my convention. He disapproved of 
it; and Ibrahim Pasha returned to Damascus. I quite disagree with you 
that the convention was prejudicial to the interests of the Porte; and I 
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am happy to say it has been approved of (with the exception of the 
guarantee) by her Majesty’s Government; and I am now going to Alex- 
andria to see it carried into execution. 


I have, &c. 
Cuarves Napier, Commodore. 


To Sir Charles Smith, &c. &c., Gibraltar. 


Seeing that our present number already contains an unusual 
quantity of matter relating to wars, expeditions, and campaigns, we 
cannot allow much room tu the Commodore’s strictures and exploits, 
We shall merely permit him farther to be seen on Mount Lebanon, 
and next in company with an Emir and an Emir’s family. — First, 
on the Mount :— 


It was rather a new occurrence for a British Commodore to be on the 
top of Mount Lebanon commanding a Turkish army, and preparing to fight 
a battle that would decide the fate of Syria; but the very novelty was 
exciting to a degree. I was in my glory; standing on an eminence, sur- 
rounded by the general officers and my own staff, I fancied myself a great 
‘** Commander.” 


Here follows description,— 


I have travelled in Switzerland and in the Tyrol, and admired the 
romantic scenery that you meet with in these fine countries; but still I 
give the preference to Mount Lebanon. The whole country is one mass 
of rocks heaped one on the other: and every spot of land capable of culti- 
vation, is supported by terraces, and irrigated by streams of water from 
springs, which are abundant in the mountain. On these terraces the mul- 
berry tree is cultivated with great care, and grows with much luxuriance. 
Fruit and vegetables of every description are grown in great abundance. 
The mountains produce only a sufficient quantity of grain for three months’ 
consumption: the other nine months are supplied either from the plains 
of the Bekaa, or by importation. The roads throughout the mountain are 
purposely bad, to render the passage of artillery impracticable. This 
assists the mountaineers in the defence of their country. The mountain 
passes are strong, and if bravely defended by peasants alone, no army, ever 
so well disciplined, could obtain possession of them without immense loss. 
On approaching Ammanah, we descried armed peasantry stationed on the 
various heights to prevent surprise ; and on our arrival at the court-yard 
of the chateau in which the Grand Prince was lodged, some hundreds of 
men were lounging about in the gay attire of the mountains, armed at all 
points. Many horsemen were also in the court-yard, ready to be despatched 
to any point whence an attack might be apprehended. On entering the 
chateau, which certainly had not much the appearance of the residence of 
a Prince, I was immediately ushered into his presence. The old man was 
sitting cross-legged, smoking his pipe, but immediately rose and embraced 
me with much warmth, calling me his friend, his protector, and master ; 
praising, with much apparent warmth, the English, who had come to 
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release the mountaineers from the oppression of Mehemet Ali. Pipes and 
coffee were then produced, and after puffing away for a few minutes, the 
room was cleared, and an interpreter sent for. 


Now for the Emir and his household :— 


After going over the ground, we partook of the hospitality of Padre 
Ryllo, at Bechfaya. He had been an officer in the Polish army; and, 
after witnessing the destruction of his country, became a priest, and took 
refuge in the mountains of Lebanon. He was a most useful and intelligent 
man; had a large correspondence through the country, and was most ser- 
viceable in procuring information. Besides the Padre, there were half a 
dozen more priests in the convent, French and Italians, who possessed 
great influence in the mountains, and turned their attention to the educa- 
tion of the people. 

After enjoying a good dinner, we mounted our horses, and proceeded 
along the summit of the mountains leading to Brumanhar. * * We were 
well received by the wife of the Emir of the place, whose name I do not 
recollect ; she was mother to the wife of the Emir Bechir Cassim. We 
had a tolerable dinner served on a low table; and were afterwards invited 
into the ladies’ apartment, where were seated the Princess and her two 
daughters, smoking their pipes, dressed out in all their finery. The three 
ladies wore horns on their heads, studded with jewels, about two feet and 
a half long, over which were hung veils, the horn richly ornamented. 
The old lady had lost her beauty, but not her dignity. The husband of 
the eldest daughter was a prisoner in Nubia; and when she heard I was 
going off to Alexandria, she implored me to obtain his release; she was a 
determined smoker, and frequently handed me her pipe. The second 
daughter was unmarried and handsome, and also treated me occasionally 
with a whiff, which is considered a high compliment on the mountains. 
After a good deal of conversation through the medium of an interpreter, 
we were served with coffee ; the ladies then retired, and we followed their 
example. 





Art. VIII.—1. Banks and Bankers. By Daniet Harpcast_e, Junior. 
Whittaker. 

2. An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes of the Wealth of Individuals. 
By Tuomas Corset, Ese. Smith and Elder. 


We shall try to make a lively article of ‘‘ Currency” and the 
“ Wealth of Nations,” and begin with anecdotes. Who would 
believe that the genealogies, the statistics, the heraldry of money- 
auakers, money-lenders, would ever produce such rich and fresh 
facts as the following ?— 


Apropos of Sir J. Child, I have to remark that he founded the firm which 
still retains his name at Temple Bar, and which, with the house of Willis, 
Percival, and Co., is considered to be about the oldest in London. Child’s 
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house is understood to possess documents which prove their existence as a 
bank as early as 1663; since which they have never moved out of the 
same premises. The books of Messrs. Hoare, in Fleet Street, are said to 
go back to 1680; and those of Messrs. Snow, in the Strand, to 1685. 
Stone, Martins, and Stone, of Lombard Street, claim to represent the house 
of Sir T. Gresham ; but this, I presume, must be more a matter of tradi- 
tion than of documentary evidence; and is principally noticeable as sug- 
gesting views of ancient descent upon the part of our commercial interests 
which will bear a comparison with the genealogy of many noble houses, 


The London banker of the old school— 


Bore little resemblance to his modern successor: he was a man of serious 
manners, plain apparel, the steadiest conduct, and a rigid observer of for- 
malities. As you looked in his face you could read in intelligible charac- 
ters that the ruling maxim of his life, the one to which he turned all his 
thoughts, and by which he shaped all his actions, was, that he who would 
be trusted with the money of other men, should look as if he deserved the 
trust, and be an ostensible pattern to society of probity, exactness, fruga- 
lity, and decorum. He lived, if not the whole of the year, at least the 
greater part of the year, at his banking-house; was punctual to the hours 
of business, and always to be found at his desk. The fashionable society 
at the West end of the town, and the amusements of high life, he never 
dreamed of enjoying ; and would have deemed it nothing short of insanity 
to imagine that such an act was within the compass of human daring as 
that of a banker’s lounging for an evening in Fop’s Alley at the Opera, or 
turning out for the Derby with four greys to his chariot, and a goodly ham- 
per swung behind, and well stuffed witk perigord-pies, spring chickens, and 
iced champagne. 


Anecdotes of Mr. Lewis Loyd :— 


Mr. Lewis Loyd, according to his own account to the Lords’ Committee 
in 1819, began business in 1792, at Manchester: where having spent a 
year, he removed to London; and has since remained with a partnership 
in the Manchester firm. According to report, he was originally an Uni- 
tarian clergyman, but soon tired of that vocaticn ; finding it, as he is some- 
times said to confess after dinner, much more profitable and agreeable to 
spend his time in turning over bank notes than in turning up the whites 
of his eyes. This antithesis reminds me that the figure is one to which 
Mr. Loyd is partial. When Frys and Chapman, the Quaker bankers, 
failed, a member of the Society took his account to Jones Loyd. ‘‘ We 
think thee right, friend,” said the senior partner; ‘‘ it is wiser to place thy 
money with a rich sinner than a poor saint.” 


An extraordinary Manager :— 


About the best thing a joint-stock bank can have is a good manager, and 
perhaps the most valuable talent he can possess is the faculty of judging, 
when a bill is offered to him for discount, whether it is legitimate or not; 
that is to say, whether it represents a bona fide transaction between the 
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parties to it. <A friend of mine, a bill-broker in the City, tells me, that of 
all the men he has met in the course of business, the General Manager of 
the Union Bank possesses this talent in the most extraordinary perfection. 
The moment a London bill is shown him, he can tel! whether a transaction 
to its amount can have properly passed between the parties; and will give 
off hand the most minute and extraordinarily correct information regarding 
the means and credit of the drawer, accepter, and endorsers. 


Mr. Denison’s decision in support of a great principle :— 


The present Mr. Denison gave a striking proof of the extent of his re- 
sources and the spirit and decision of his character, when the Bank of 
Manchester, in 1835, proposed to become a bank of issue. That proceed- 
ing was highly distasteful to the Bank of England; which had previously 
enjoyed the exclusive circulation of Lancashire. Accordingly, the Man- 
chester Bank was soon made to feel the displeasure of the Bank Parlour. 
Its drafts and acceptances became a subject of comment; its London 
bankers disagreed with the Directors, and closed their account; its London 
bill-brokers sent them notice that there would be difficulties to encounter 
in getting cash for their bills in future. A series of adverse circumstances 
arose in rapid succession to embarrass and distress the Company; they 
were full of anxiety, and reduced to extremities, when they had the good 
fortune to obtain an introduction to Mr. Denison. That gentleman, upon 
a brief statement of their case, and after satisfactory explanations as to 
their solvency, saw that a great principle was involved; that a cause in 
every respect national, and which the Government and Parliament had 
anxiously promoted, stood in jeopardy; and he brought the negotiation 
quickly to a favourable issue, by stating that he should be prepared with 
600,000/. the next day to meet the demands of their agency, which, if 
necessary, he would increase to a million in the course of the week. 


Irish embarrassments and Bank Failures :— 


Severe as the distress of all classes was at this juncture, it gave rise to 
some ludicrous incidents. While it lasted, a gentleman in Cork wanted a 
leg of lamb, and offered a five-pound note for it, which was refused. In 
Limerick, a country gentleman with 1,500/. a year, had sent invitations 
out for a dinner-party the week the banks broke, and considered himself 
most fortunate on finding among his notes one Bank of Ireland note for ten 
pounds. No one doubted the goodness of the note, but no one could give 
change for it. Ten pounds, in gold or silver, were not in the county ; 
and as for credit, there was none to be had. In this extremity, with 
money—which was not money—and without credit, having tried butcher, 
baker, and confectioner, in vain, the gentleman gave up the idea of his 
dinner-party in despair, and wrote to his friends to keep the engagement 
standing until he could procure cash or credit for a ten-pound note. 


These extracts belong to the more lively and amusing parts of 
“ Banks and Bankers,” Mr. Hardcastle, Junior, appearing to have 
the run of the City, and to be a thorough-paced gossip, along with 
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the dogmatism of a political economist of his own narrow-floored 
school. He is in his own eyes a second Adam Smith, and talks of 
the precious metals and of bank-notes with more than a Maccul- 
. loch’s assurance. His object is “ to explain, in a plain and familiar 
manner, what money, banking, and currency, properly speaking, are; 
and how it behoves us to deal with them at present in this country.” 
But, not to trouble our readers at any considerable length with the 
more thorny and vexed branches of the subjects indicated, we 
merely have to state that he has a proposition for a system on the 
expiration of the Bank charter, viz. that gold and silver shall both 
be legal tenders, and that all paper shall not merely be exchange- 
able on demand for the amount of metal it promises to pay, but 
actually represent that amount. 

The mixed silver and gold currency of our author is to be repre- 
sented by mint-notes, which shall only be issued on lodgment of 
the quantity of metal for the amount of notes required. The fol- 
lowing are definite heads of his theory :— 


To accomplish these important results a few plain enactments would 
suffice ; and I venture to name them. 

1. That her Majesty’s Mint should be managed by three Commis- 
sioners, who, like the Judges of the land, should be well paid, and 
removable from office only by an address from the House of Commons. 

2. In addition to their present function of manufacturing the current 
coin of the realm according to the standard fixed by law, the authorities 
of the Mint should be empowered to issue notes payable to bearer on 
demand upon a sufficient deposit of gold and silver of the standard 
value. 

3. Notes of 5/. and 10/. should be payable in silver only ; notes of 
20/1. and upwards in gold. 

4. Power might be given the Commissioners at those extraordinary 
junctures which will occasionally present themselves, when the super- 
abundance of silver might happen to be very great and the scarcity of 
gold extreme, to fix an agio to be paid by those who required the scarcer 
metal. 

5. Mint-notes should be the only legal tender; all banks should meet 
their issues either in specie or Mint-notes. 


It would be very easy for us to show that where there is any 
novelty in this plan, it is either impracticable or dangerous; but 
instead of fatiguing the reader with details of figures and principles 
of currency, we at once proceed to a more novel and individually 
interesting theme, and one which is not far different from that 
which is involved in the questions, How to get and keep rich? 
How, upon scientific principles, to make money ? _ 

The “ Inquiry” treats of Trade and Speculation, the principles 
of both being plainly and forcibly set before the reader. Some of 


5 * . -<¢t 
the rules require only an enunciation; others, although not less 
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sound, call for reflection and illustration, For example, in regard 
to trade, the seller ought to have his views directed rather to steadi- 
ness of demand than large and unforeseen transactions. This is 
clear enough, but the following law is not so obvious, viz., that the 
safest policy is to sell as well as to buy at the regular market price, 
no matter what was the price at prime cost. Mr. Corbet shows 
that this is the wisest as well as the honestest principle; and indeed 
any other course of conduct becomes speculation instead of fair 
trade, which most probably will result in ruin, together with loss 
of character. With respect to profit also our author’s lessons are 
striking and upright. Profit he proves and exemplifies is not 
something obtained for nothing, but a return for expended attention 
and knowledge, and the employment of capital. Our first extract 
carries us forward to another piece of sound doctrine, which is well 
supported by reference to notorious facts. Business, says Mr. C., 
is always overdone :— 


The excess of supply above the demand, may in truth always be re- 
marked in trade, whether as viewed generally or particularly. Thus a 
ship-owner is obliged to exert himself to procure freights, and thankful 
when he gets them ; a shopkeeper, to advertise his wares; a manufacturer, 
to send round travellers to sell his goods; in fact, most solicit custom, 
to puff themselves or articles; to use arts, as well as to incur expense, to 
obtain their object, and it is seldom that the best employed tradesmen or 
house ever do as much as they could, or at least would wish to do. All, 
generally speaking, are anxious to extend their business. Nor is this the 
whole. There is always in every business or trade a number of aspirants 
to, or candidates for, the public favour, who do not so much expect to 
live by it in the first instance, as to get into employment by their industry 
and patience, or the vacancies which occur in the course of time, and in 
the meanwhile hang loose upon trade. 


Mr. Corbet selects a particular business for closer illustration, 
taking that of book-publication for his example; and certainly a 
more striking instance can hardly be found in recent trade, when 
readers may be safely said to have multiplied tenfold :— 


Yet, (as our author truly observes,) how many excellent or meritorious 
publications have been obliged to be given up from the want of the due 
or proper encouragement. And it is not long since the book-trade gene- 
rally was in a state of unexampled distress,—evidently from having out- 
run the demand from over-publishing. If, also, we advert to that most 
popular of all species of literature, a newspaper, we shall find, such is 
competition and its effects, that a single generation is scarcely sufficient to 
establish one that shall pay. In short, however great the appetite or de- 
sire of the public for anything, the food administered, the supply furnished, 
goes beyond the demand. Like the Malthusian principle of propagation, 
the talent in society is always in advance, redundant, superabundant ; and 
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great as are the exertions of the press, there can be no doubt that they are 
nothing to what they would be were there a correspondent call for them, 


To pass on to Speculation :—this is said to be to Trade what the 
orbit of a comet is to that of a planet. It is more eccentric; stil] 
it has its regular, fixed, and uniform rules, and may be reduced to 
ascience. JT'rade is the reward of industry, speculation of skill and 
sagacity, combined with patience. It is the present only which 
concerns trade, and its profits arise in small sums; whereas the 
gains of speculation are obtained at long intervals, the greatness of 
which makes up for their unfrequency. Another distinction between 
the two branches is this, that while the tradesman is careful to pre- 
serve his customers, the speculator is perfectly indifferent on this 
head. 

The great principle of speculation is to calculate on the average 
price of any article during the course of a series of years, and to 
purchase below it. The profession and practice of the speculator 
has therefore got into bad odour, although they may be pursued 
not only with perfect uprightness, but so as to benefit society. 

In a comparison between trade and speculation, Mr. Corbet does 
not for a moment hesitate to give the superiority to the former. 
Speculation he regards as a mere exception in business, arising out 
of the derangements of trade, or impossibility of adjusting the sup- 
ply to the demand; but at the same time so far useful and necessary 
as respects trade itself, as it has a tendency to produce readjustment, 
to prevent extremes in price, whether these are extremely high or 
low. For, says he,— 


Ifa person buy when prices are low, this has clearly a tendency to raise 
price ; as if when he brings out a store and sells when prices are high, it 
has to lower it. With regard to the individual which is to be preferred, 
there seems to be as little doubt. Trade is steady and uniform, and can 
be carried on at all times; speculation, on the other hand, only occasion- 
ally, or when opportunity offers. There is therefore a peculiar certainty 
which belongs to the former which does not belong to the latter, and this 
certainty is the certainty of employment or scope for it. The time also 
required to mature a speculation is not to be forgotten, during which it 
may be conceived more money will often be made in the regular course of 
trade. As in mechanics, so in speculation, what we gain in force or accu- 
mulated power, saving of labour, we generally lose in time. Yet without 
doubt occasionally very large sums are made by opportunities which it 
requires but a very ordinary share of sagacity to foresee and take advan- 
tage of. 


Here is an illustrative example,— 


Greenland whale-oil within fourteen years, (viz., between 1822 and 
1836) has afforded four good opportunities for speculation, low price as 
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well as high, on three of which a gross gain of 100 per cent. or upwards 
might have been obtained, on the fourth 50, while during the same period 
it is known to have been a bad business to the whale-fisher. 


Our few extracts may convince the reader that not only may trade 
and speculation be treated scientifically but in an entertaining man- 
ner. What we conclude with will show that such is the case, the 
anecdote being an illustration that although it is a false principle to 
purchase largely with the view of creating a scarcity, and afterwards 
putting any price upon the article, yet that success may sometimes 
attend this species of gambling :— 


A certain citizen of Montrose, it is said, wrote to his agent in London 
to purchase a ton of copper for him; but the letter being one of the very 
worst specimens of penmanship, as well as perhaps not very correct in point 
of orthography, the agent read the order a ton of capers. Surprised at 
such an order, but nevertheless anxious to oblige his correspondent, he 
immediately set to work, and he bought up the commodity in all quarters 
till he had the requisite amount. This, as may be conceived, was attended 
with the very natural effect of creating a demand for capers, (in the lan- 
guage of trade, capers came to be inquired after,) and also of rendering 
them scarce, so that they in consequence rose very much in price. The 
agent now wrote his correspondent that he had had great difficulty in ful- 
filling his order, but at last had succeeded in procuring for him a ton of 
capers ; but that capers had since risen very much in price, and if he chose 
to sell he had now an opportunity of realizing a handsome gain on the trans- 
action. The Montrose citizen, as might be expected, was very much 
astonished in his turn by the communication, and the manner in which his 
order had been fulfilled, but had the good sense to write immediately to 
sell by all means—and thus, it is added, pocketed a considerable sum from 
an unintentional speculation and unexpected advantage. Such a thing is 
possible or may be conceived to succeed with such a commodity as capers, 
of which there is always a limited quantity in the market; but resem- 
bles one of those stratagems of war by which a town is sometimes taken, 
the success of which is more wonderful than would be the failure. 


——. 





Art. IX.—1. Greece Revisited, and Sketches in Lower Egypt. By Epcar 
Garston. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


2. Rambles and Researches in Thuringian Saxony. By J. F. Stanrorp, 
Esq., M.A. Parker. 


Wuat a change in Greece since Mr. Garston first visited the classic 
land, and like a true Philhellene fought for its independence! We 
must also remark that often as Greece has been described by tourists 
during the last twenty years, his Sketches have a vividness and a 
freshness that no one but an eye-witness with a clear vision could 
impart. In his pages Greece is a living land, and yet strangely 
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different from what it looked before the Cross vanquished the Cres- 
cent. Indeed his reminiscences have an interest in them which is 
happily matched by the pictures of a present or recent condition, 
Take a notice of a passage in the history of Mavrocordato :— 


In 1825, when the brig of war of Sachtouris, of which Tsamados had 
taken the command, fought its way so gallantly out of the harbour of 
Navarino, through the midst of the Turkish fieet, Prince Mavrocordato 
was on board; and at his suggestion it was resolved to blow up the vessel 
in the event of the Turks making themselves masters of her. To him 
was entrusted the duty of setting fire to the powder magazine. The 
Turks attempted several times to board, but happily were repulsed with 
great slaughter. In the meanwhile, the Prince sat at the entrance to the 
magazine, pistol in hand, waiting the announcement of the fatal moment. 
His enemies endeavoured to represent his having volunteered to perform 
this awful duty as the effect of his anxiety to escape the dangers of the 
deck ; but leaving out of the question the trying nature of the duty itself, 
yand of the suspense in which he was compelled to remain (far more fearful 
than the stir of the fight above), the active part taken by the Prince in 
the military operations of the first years of the revolution, both in the 
Morea and in Northern Greece, was sufficient to vindicate him from so 
strange an accusation. 


But it may be as well to introduce certain circumstances which 
illustrate the altered condition of Greece, since Mr. Garston volun- 
teered his services in the Morea. He lands in the Pirzeus:— 


Although what I had seen at Patras had, in some measure, prepared 
me for the change, the contrast which the present state of the Pireus 
presents with its appearance in 1826, did not fail to produce a lively 
impression upon me. When I was there, at that time, a half-ruined 
monastery, and a few cottages and huts in an equally dilapidated state, 
were the only buildings which occupied the shores of the harbour, while 
in the harbour itself were anchored only a few caiques and mysticos. Now, 
besides a crowd of small craft and merchant vessels of other nations, are 
anchored in the harbour ships of war of almost every European power, 
and on its shores are ranges of handsome houses, and a town of no incon- 
siderable extent. Instead of the ruin and desolation, and almost solitude 
which I left at that time, I have found a scene of activity and prosperity, 
and a numerous and busy population, mixed up with sailors of various 
nations. The lazaretto, the dogana, the caffés, the carriages drawn up at 
the landing-place, were all so inconsistent with my reminiscences of a spot, 
where, as an invalid, I had with difficulty found a roof which could protect 
me from the rain, that for a moment I felt as if under the influence of a 
dream. I should indeed have accused him of dreaming who, fourteen 
years ago, would have told me that I should one day find myself at the 
Pirzeus, bargaining in my best Romaic for a conveyance to Athens in 4 
good britscha, or that I should be driven from the one place to the other 
by a coachman jn full Albanian costume. Such was the case with me 
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yester-evening ; and I confess that it was no disagreeable contrast, to be 
conveyed at a round pace, and along an excellent road, over the same 
ground which it then required some caution to traverse on horseback. 


Among Mr. Garston’s classical notices we have the following 
interesting remarks concerning certain architectural antiquities at 
Athens :— 


On the walls and columns of the Theseum are many traces of cannon 
shot, which are commonly stated to be the effects of attempts made by the 
Turks wantonly to destroy it. I am more disposed to ascribe them to the 
chances of war. There are similar traces on the columns of the Olympium, 
which are vulgarly ascribed to the same cause as those on the Theseum ; 
but these also, I am inclined to think, have been received during some of 
the many struggles which have taken place for the possession of the city. 
Both the platform of masonry on which the temple of Jupiter has been 
built, and the mound on which that of Theseus stands, may very well 
have been chosen as positions, from which the approach to the city, in 
the respective directions, might be defended. I do not know whether it 
has been before remarked, that on both these monuments are visible the 
effects of a more mighty agent of destruction than any which man can 
wield,—those of an earthquake, or of a succession of earthquakes. The 
blocks of which the columns are composed, are in some of them so far 
displaced, that the profile of the column is converted into a jagged, irregu- 
lar line; many of the blocks have also been more or less twisted, so that 
the grooves of the flutings do not correspond with those of the blocks 
above or below. This is much more observable in the columns of the 
Theseum than in those of the Olympium, and can only have been produced 
in either by the shock of an earthquake. 


By a similar sort of theory our author vindicates the classical 
poets who have left so many fine pictures of the Ilissus, which now, 
however, is characterized by a miserable dearth of water; for he 
says they are not to be held responsible ‘‘ if the waters by which 
they loved to wander, and whose delicious coolness they sung, have 
either been allured from their native bed for the purposes of hus- 
bandry, or affrighted from it by some convulsion of nature.” The 
rocks, he states, retain traces of the passage over them, at one time, 
of a powerful stream. 

The Sketches contain many interesting particulars, descriptive 
not only of events and of patriotic exploits during the revolutionary 
war, but characteristic of the state of society previous to the break- 
ing out of that convulsion; each city, state, and island, having its 
own simple and semi-barbarous features. Previous to the revolu- 
tion the government of Hydra, for example, exhibited some strange 
ptimitive usages. Culprits were tried by the governor in council, 
and punished in a summary manner by a sort of cat-o’-nine-tails ; 
no other statutes being consulted than the said governor’s own 
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decrees, aided by the wisdom of the four councillors, each of whom 
held in his possession a fourth part of the seal of the council, which 
when complete, represented the Virgin. ‘In the impressions of her 
image affixed to these decrees may yet be observed traces of this 
primitive mode of testifying that they were published with the con- 
currence of each of the members of the council.” 

The patriots of Hydra acted a prominent part in the revolution- 
ary war. It is remarkable how much service the mariners of this 
small island performed in the struggle, and how much terror they 
produced among the Turks, by means of fire-ships, the agency of 
which is thus described :— 


The body of the vessel was filled with combustibles of every descrip. 
tion; under each of the hatches was placed a certain quantity of powder, 
communicating with which were trains or quick-burning matches, laid in 
pipes to, and along each side of the vessel, and having openings outward 
which were stopped with plugs. The captain of the “doomed” vessel 
was aided by his crew in carrying her as near as might be to the enemy. 
When so near that the fire of the enemy rendered the deck no longer 
tenable for the crew, they got down into the launch, which was towed 
under cover of the least exposed side of the vessel. The captain, how- 
ever, kept his post at the helm, until the moment for setting fire to the 
craft was arrived. He then lashed the helm, and joining his comrades 
in the launch, set fire to the train, and every nerve was strained by the 
crew to get away from the fire of the enemy and beyond reach of the 
explosion. The fire running along the pipes, the hatches were blown 
up, and the vessel before its final explosion became a mass of flame. 
Great as was the terror of the Turks on the approach of these vessels, 
the service was one of no common danger, and these devoted brilotiers, 
holding on their lonely way under a storm of shot, are certainly entitled 
to our admiration. Many of the most daring, and among them Canaris, 
however, repeatedly escaped uninjured from these acts of devotion. 


Egypt was visited by Mr. Garston after leaving Greece. There 
are some gratifying sketches, as well as certain striking contrasts 
descriptive of the lands in the vicinity of the Nile. Even the out- 
skirts of the Desert, under the anxious agricultural care of Ibrahim 
Pacha, have at particular spots acquired a smiling face, and are fer- 
tile in crops of grass and trees, grain and fruits. Speaking of the 
cultivation of one locality, we thus read :-— 


It is for the most part the property of Ibrahim Pacha, who, during his 
career of victory in distant lands, has caused infinite labour to be bestowed 
on its improvement, and a noble villa to be built about half-way between 
the capital and Matarea. This fertile district is on the edge of the Desert, 
and about twenty years ago much of it was covered to some depth by the 
inundations of sand, which rapidly encroach upon the soil where they are 
not repelled by the efforts of constant industry. At this time it 1s 4s 
vividly green as any of the most favoured counties of England, and but 
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for the peculiar character of the trees and crops, an Englishman might sup- 
pose himself to be taking a morning ride in his own land, provided the illusion 
were not destroyed by the appearance of the poor Fellahs, whose attenu- 
ated frames and wretched aspect, here, as elsewhere, are in striking con- 
trast with the smiling and luxuriant face of the country they inhabit and 
fertilize, but do not enjoy. 


Turn we now for a few seconds to John Frederick Stanford’s 
Rambles and Researches, which are as empty and conceited as any 
made-up book we have ever met with. ‘The contrast with Mr. 
Garston’s sensible and modest pages is remarkable. The Philhellene 
volunteer surpasses the Master of Arts with the pen, as vastly as 
we believe he would do in the field and with the sword. No, our 
rambler in ‘Thuringian Saxony is addicted to frothy verbosity rather 
than to deal blows in defence of freedom and to the discomfiture of 
oppressors : he would much sooner flatter, and pay court to, princes 
and ducal houses, than side with the patriots of Hydra, or share 
with them the dangers in a heroic struggle. 

The object of Mr. Stanford's Rambles does not clearly appear. 
Whether he was merely an accepted volunteer, or had some sort of 
mission to perform by royal command, we cannot say. But we are 
sure that the good sense of Queen Victoria and of her husband will 
be offended at the issue of the enterprise. More obtrusive twaddle, 
at any rate, was never published. 

It appears that the author, after having been presented at our 
Queen’s Court in 1839, started for Gotha, and that he soon had 
admission to the members of Prince Albert’s family, when he 
engaged in researches among the ducal archives of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, “ from the Times of Ernest the Pious;” with the view of 
correcting the misconceptions and misrepresentations that had found 
currency in England relative to the dignity and wealth of the house. 
Among these archives certain letters from Frederick the Great and 
Voltaire were found, which have been laid under contribution by 
the Rambler. Previous to the results of his Researches, he gives 
us a journal of his visits and daily proceedings; while a third and 
concluding division contains Letters from Thuringia, describing the 
manners and appearances of the country, with specimens of legends, 
as well as sketches of costume, which were transmitted to Queen 
Victoria. 

Had Mr. Stanford’s pages contained far less self-importance and 
fewer feeble attempts at vivacity and smartness, and nothing but 
plain and accurate descriptions, the day is now even too late for 
them to have the force of much novelty, seeing that the British 
public have become familiar through other channels in regard to 
Prince Albert and his family. But the frivolous cast of the author's 
mind, with his affected gaicty, spoil that which would have been 
tolerable, and at one time otherwise welcome. We quote one or 
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two of the more clever and informing passages. First, take a bishop 
at Gotha, and part of his sabbath occupations :— 


First Sunday I have spent in Saxony. Can trace the effects of Luther's 
labours; all the sincerity of religion without the cant, and without the 
lugubrious garb, which, like the fog, envelops the day in London. No cold 
dinners and long solemn faces. The hausfrau puts forth her best skill, and 
all the good folks at one o'clock sit down to a hot dish; if but one, it is 

** Ein Gericht 
Und ein freundliches Gesicht.”’ 


Afternoon is spent in the neighbouring villages. The Walk Miihle is the 
favourite resort of the good Gotha folk, where a band of music is in attend- 
ance. The ladies knit, embroider, and sip coffee, while the men smoke 
and drink beer, all al fresco, enjoying the fine view of the Thuringian forest 
and hills; even the Bishop, Dr. Bretschneider, does not think it infra dig. 
to smoke his cigar and tipple his beer with the rest. Fancy the Bishop of 
London whifling a cigar over a pot of stout in a tea-garden near London! 
and yet Bishop Bretschneider loses none of the respect due to his high and 
sacred character, nor does his reputation as a learned Greek and Hebrew 
scholar suffer in consequence. The grand secret of which is, that here 
people are not slaves to appearances as in England, and agree with the 
Italians, L’abito non fa monaco. 


Character and manncrs of the Thuringians :— 


In physical development, the Thuringians, though not so colossal as we 
find their ancestors described by the old historians, are nevertheless fine 
powerful men, robust and hardy, varying in height from five ten inches to 
six feet and upwards: possessed of great muscular strength, frequently 
carrying from the mountain to the village three hundred weight at once. 
The women are likewise tall, and in early years are fair and pretty ; but 
they lose their beauty soon. Although of one common stock, there isa 
wonderful variety, both moral and physical, in the Waldner. Almost 
every mountain-village has its peculiarities of dialect and dress, its appro- 
priate féte, and original customs. There is as much diversity in the little 
mountain-districts of Thuringia as in the cantons of Switzerland; and it 
extends even to the monies, of which there are current many different kinds. 
The following characteristic qualities may, however, be universally applied: 
primitive simple manners; frugal and industrious habits; naturally gay 
and fond of society, as their numerous fétes well prove; rarely, if ever, guilty 
of excess; high moral character; (a capital offence has not been committed 
in the Duchy these fifty years.) No people in the world can be more 
passionately fond of music, in which they practically excel. Almost every 
peasant plays upon some instrument, and they frequently meet at each 
other’s cottages to join in a cordial harmony of voice and instrument. 
Their songs are usually accompanied with the cithern or mountain-lyre, of 
which thousands are made at Kra«inkle, a small hamlet in the heart of the 
forest : they are very elegant in shape, like the old English guitars; and, 
in compliance with the taste for ornament which prevails among the pea- 
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sants, they are painted with various colours, and gilt with great display ; 
and you would scarcely credit me when I name the price—a Prussian 
dollar, or about three shillings English. ‘They frequently play three and 
four together, and produce the most harmonious sounds, which blend softly 
with their songs. ° . * 

Their love of music is only equalled by their taste for flowers, in which 
Thuringia’s hills and forest-glades are pre-eminently rich, and their skill in 
teaching birds, especially the bull finch tribe, to whistle popular melodies. 
Not a cottage is without a cage or two of warblers. <A year’s savings will 
be readily given by the peasant for a good schlager or whistler; one that 
whistles the Harzer Doppleschlag, or gute Weingesang, they value at a 
cow. Of the four hundred different kinds of birds found here, eighty may 
be seen encaged. Many of their feathered scholars are sent for sale to 

London and to Paris, where they fetch a high price. 


Mr. Stanford had some intercourse with Professors; and although 
in the passage which we shall last of all quote, we find him declaring 
that he hates praising princes, yet he hesitates not to present to his 
readers the following fulsome eulogy, taken from a certain Pro- 
fessor’s letter :—* Prince Albert has received and profited by a 
thoroughly intellectual education. Speak to him in Latin, French, 
English, or Italian, and he will me with facility in those lan- 
guages. Talk of politics, jurisprudence, natural science, physics, 
chemistry, antiquities, archeology, you will find him at home. He 
does not judge like an automaton, but like a judicious thinker. With 
all this the young Prince excels in all the fine arts. He is a painter, 
musician, loves and writes poetry, and dances like an angel, rides 
like a devil, swims like a dolphin, and skaits like a ducal. dandy.” 
But hear the Rambler’s ow: direct testimony as respects Prince 
Albert’s accomplishments :— 


Invited to dine at the Palace—felt nervous as to what I should say by 
way of congratulation ; so whilst rumbling along in the old coach prepared 
an inpromptu address of congratulation on the approaching nuptials of his 
Serene Highness the Prince. His Serene Highness acknowledged the com- 
pliment very graciously, and presented me to his Serene Highness the 
Prince ; and although my expectations were very great, still ‘they were 
more than realized. I hate praising princes, because it appears all fudge ; 
but T can’t help saying , that his Serene Highness’s manners are most ele- 
gant, and in person is enough to turn the heads of all women that are not 
blind, or who choose to ery sour grapes; dances to perfection; speaks 
English, French, and of course German, thoroughly well, the Italian slightly ; : 
sings well, and in moments of leisure composes musical bagatelles ; paints 
really well; and what is better than all, his heart is in the right place: of 
this fact I have had repeated proof. 


Now, we believe that the Prince has far too much merit, and has 
been too well educated, to be pleased with flattery which it is 
unworthy of a mai to reccive. It would lower our estimation of 
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him, if after perusing the present pages he afforded the Master of 
Arts many more proofs of how or where his heart is placed. Did 
the Prince’s principles and attainments require to be published it 
would not be tothe Rambler’s feeble rhapsodies that we should turn 
for illustration ; but to the sensible, direct, and earnest conduct as 
well as language of His Serene Highness, on those occasions when 
he has taken the chair at public meetings for the furtherance of 
benevolent and enlightened purposes. Can we do better than re- 
lieve ourselves of Mr. Stanford’s conceit and twaddle by quoting two 
or three of the sentences which fell from the Prince when he the 
other day presided among the patrons of the Literary Fund Society? 
He thus, in one of his brief speeches, expressed himself :— 


The toast which I have now to propose is, ‘‘ Prosperity to this Institu- 
tion,’ an institution which stands unrivalled in any country, and which 
ought to command our warmest sympathies, in providing for the exigencies 
of those who, feeling only the promptings of genius, and forgetting every 
other consideration, pursue the grand career of the cultivation of the human 
mind, and the promotion of the arts and sciences. It is surely right grate- 
fully to acknowledge the benefits we have derived from the disinterested 
exertions of those great and good men, and cheerfully to contribute to their 
wants and aid their necessities. I conclude with a warm wish that the 
object for the promotion of which we have assembled this day may be 
responded to inthe most ample and generous manner. I propose ‘‘ Success 
to the Literary Fund.” 





Art. X.—1. Homeopathy. By a Disciple of the System. 
2. The Cold Water Cure. London: Strange. 


Ir isa fact that the science of Medicine has gained some of its 
most brilliant results by listening to the suggestions of those who 
were not its professed students. It was from the observations of 
simple rustics, that Jenner took the first hint of vaccination. The 
ingenious idea of injecting the Eustachian tube, in cases of deafness, 
was suggested, we believe, and put in practice upon his own person, 
by a postmaster of Lyons. Many, who have hung in rapture over 
the pages of “ Faust” and “ Werter,” are ignorant, that Goethe was 
the discoverer of the intermaxillary bone in the human embryo, 
and one of the first who developed the singular doctrine, now received 
among the truths of transcendental anatomy, that the cranium is but 
a series of vertebra, modified from the original type to accommodate 
the expanded nervous columns. 

But while the suggestions of a few persons who were not the 
professed students of Medicine, have been serviceable to the science, 
the fact is still more notorious that many who have had nothing to 
add to its complicated nature, have troubled the world by announc- 
ing their vagaries. Mankind and womankind have shown themselves 
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prone to meddle with its principles as well as its practice, and with 
consummate assurance have propagated new quackeries which have 
astounded and misled the public for a series of years, and until the 
preposterous claims of the empirics have been exposed, if not by 
direful experience, at least by deceptive issues. The multitude for 
a time are apt to be misguided, and in no department more so than 
as concerns the health of the body. But the false is always at 
length detected, although the same persons may be ready to fall 
into the snare, whenever the empiricism assumes a new name and 
shape; the pretenders generally making a lavish use of the history 
of such persecuted discoverers as Galileo and Harvey to mislead the 
ignorant and the credulous. 

Now, we are inclined to rank among the medical quackeries of 
the age, or at least unsound systems, and inoperative for good, that 
of Homeeopathy, and also its successor, Hydropathy ; although we 
are convinced that each of them have their honest disciples. It 
seems but fair, at any rate, that their pretensions should be weighed, 
and if possible judged of, as tested by experience as well as theory. 

The following are the Homceopathic pretensions as set forth by 
one of the ablest of the advocates for the system, and which we 
have gathered from the Spectator newspaper, allowing the Disciple 
to speak in his own person. 

Upon its very first announcement, Homoeopathy was received 
by the medical reviewers of the day with an amount of derision 
almost equal to that which was bestowed upon the discoveries of 
Harvey, JENNER, and GALL; and, following the course of these 
discoveries, it has, in the face of the prejudices thus excited, main- 
tained its onward way. 

Although the system can now claim in every class of society a 
large body of unwavering disciples, to the majority of the public, 
even at the present day, Homceopathy is known only by name. By 
many it is still regarded as the dream of a German enthusiast; and 
by those who are prone to rely with unsuspecting credulity upon 
the representations of others rather than to derive their opinions 
from the results of careful induction, it is mostly considered to be 
a system that must, from some inherent absurdity, soon sink into 
oblivion. It has therefore been greatly laughed at and little stu- 
died ; nor will this appear a matter of surprise when we bear in 
mind that the public must necessarily have gained from the peri- 
odical press their first information upon the subject, and that among 
all the notices of Homoeopathy and Homeeopathic works which 
have hitherto appeared, there is scarcely an instance where the 
principles of the system have been stated with the slightest regard 
to common fairness. Whether these misrepresentations have been 
the result of accident or design, it is not in my province to inquire. 
The notices in question proceeded, it is probable, in most instances 
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from contributors of established reputation in the medical pro- 
fession, well acquainted with the necessity for precision in explain- 
ing any point of theory or practice, and from whom, therefore, 
misrepresentations from either of these causes could hardly have 
been expected. It is enough for me to remark, that by the sup- 
pression or misstatement of important facts the system has upon 
every occasion been converted into a legitimate subject for idle 
satire. ‘That the public should ridicule doctrines which have thus 
been dressed up and palmed upon them under the name of Home- 
opathy, cannot therefore be a subject of complaint; but it is right 
that they should be enlightened wherever the columns of an impar- 
tial journal can be made available for the purpose, as to the source 
whence their amusement is derived. With this view, I am de- 
sirous of laying the following observations before the readers of 
the Spectator. 

The Homeeopathic doctrine is one of the plainest kind, and the 
principles which it involves may be stated thus :— 

1, That all medicines, when received into the human organiza- 
tion, respectively possess the power of exciting specific morbid 
symptoms. 

2. ‘That when the human organization is in a disordered state, 
the restoration of health can most safely and certainly be 
effected by the administration of medicines which possess the 
power of exciting symptoms analogous to those which are 
exhibited by the patient, and which characterize his disease. 

Upon the universal truth of these propositions the system of Ho- 
moeopathy entirely rests. The points which have arisen out of the 
application of these principles are, 

A. That medicines administered in obedience to the foregoing 
law (2) act with greater force and rapidity than when they are 
administered upon any other principle. 

B. That medicinal agents exhibit higher power after they have 
been subjected to a process of friction, than they are capable 
of exerting in their original state. 

It will be seen that these points are merely points of practice, 
involving the question as to the guantity of medicine to be adminis- 
tered in any given case, but in no way interfering with the law 
under which the selection of that medicine is made. 

The first statement—viz. that all medicines, when received into 
the human organization, respectively possess the power of exciting 
specific morbid symptoms—will call for little explanation. As far as 
1 am aware, no doubt has ever been entertained of the fact; and 
the reason why the peculiar symptoms which each of our most com- 
mon medicines is respectively capable of exciting had not been dis- 
covered previously to the discovery of Homoeopathy, must be found 
in the circumstance that up to that time these medicines had been 
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systematically used only in cases where the organization of the per- 
sons to whom they were administered was in a disordered state. It 
is obvious, that in order to impart value to a series of observations 
made with the view of establishing any given phznomena, it is 
necessary that the conditions shall be precisely similar under which 
in each case the experiment is performed; and it must therefore be 
quite vain to endeavour to discover from medicinal experiments 
made upon organizations variously disordered, any manifestation of 
a power which shall exhibit an invariable character. But as the 
power which a medicine has once exhibited will undoubtedly be 
again exhibited when it is administered under precisely similar 
circumstances, the observations which are made of its effects upon 
persons of average constitution, and who are in perfect or at least 
in fair average health, may be expected to be productive of results 
pretty nearly invariable in their character. Accordingly, in experi- 
menting upon persons in this condition, it will be found that the 
effects which a medicine produces in one case will without any very 
important exceptions be produced in all; and by multiplying these 
experiments to a sufficient extent, the symptoms which each medi- 
cine possesses the power of producing may come to be regarded as 
established, and may be made the subject of scientific classification. 
Until the time of HaHNEMANN, the founder of Homceopathy, this 
mode of investigation had never been adopted: by that discoverer 
and his disciples it has been rigidly pursued, and by their efforts 
the inherent properties of no fewer than two hundred different 
medicines have now been ascertained. 

The important uses of this accumulated experience will be seen 
when I enter upon my second proposition,—viz. that when the 
human organization is in a disordered state, the restoration of health 
can most safely and certainly be effected by the administration of 
medicines which possess the power of exciting symptoms analogous 
to those which are exhibited by the patient, and which characterize 
his disease. 

From the existence of this law the term “ Homoeopathy” is de- 
rived. Its discovery, like that of gravitation, was based upon the 
observation of an isolated fact, which led to a train of experiments 
that resulted in establishing the universality of its application. Upon 
these experiments, fully and carefully recorded as they have been, 
the Homeeopathist rests his claim. To those who deny the truth 
of the proposition, and who are unwilling to give credence to the 
reports of men who speak upon the authority of personal observa- 
tion, the course of experiment is open; and this course, in order to 
justify their denial, they are bound to pursue, and also to furnish a 
rigid record of their means and modes of investigation, and of the 
results at whieh they may arrive. Unless they are willing to adopt 
this plan, they can have no title to the attention of rational or con- 
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scientious minds. ‘The advocate for Homveopathy states a clear 
proposition ; he supports it by an appeal to facts; and not onl 
cites the result of a series of experiments performed by himself, but 
also of a vast number performed by other investigators. His oppo- 
nent, in denying the truth of an argument thus supported, must do 
so upon one or other of the following grounds,—either that he does 
not consider that reliance can be placed upon the character of the 
persons by whom the experiments are alleged to have been per- 
formed; that, believing in the genuineness of the experiments, he 
does not consider that the persons by whom they were conducted 
possess the qualifications necessary to carry on a series of scientific 
observations, and that if he or others were to perform experiments 
of a similar nature they could observe their results with greater pre- 
cision, and show that they warrant a different conclusion from that 
which it is attempted to draw from them; or that the proposition 
is inconsistent with some already established truth, and that as one 
truth cannot contradict another, it should at once upon this ground 
be rejected. Having rested his objections upon any one of these 
points, it becomes his duty either to show that he has sufficient 
warrant to impugn the honesty of those whom he opposes; that he 
is prepared, by the publication of a series of experiments, to demon- 
strate the erroneousness of their inductions; or that he can desig- 
nate some recognised law of nature with the existence of which the 
new doctrine is inconsistent. If he refuse to take one of these steps, 
he must be held to exhibit a recklessness of assertion sufficient to 
disqualify him from any claim to attention; and we must regard 
him as possessing a mind little further advanced than that of the 
child who refuses to believe that the people at the antipodes stand 
towards him in an inverted position, and who rejects the lessons of 
his instructors upon the subject, merely because his mind is unable 
by any intuitive process to corroborate the assertion. 

I dwell upon these points, because up to the present time no work, 
no pamphlet—not even a magazine paper—has been issued by the 
opponents of Homoeopathy with the view of controverting the ex- 
istence of the law upon which that system rests. The result of 
laborious experiment, its refutation has been attempted by no 
counter-experiment: involving in its speedy confirmation or over- 
throw the future comfort of thousands, the opposition to its progress 
has been carried on without even the assumption of decent gravity. 
Ridicule, born of misrepresentation, and therefore cold and point- 
less, has hitherto been the all-sufficing weapon to obstruct its course. 

But, in addition to the strength which the Homceopathists derive 
from resting their doctrine upon the results of pure induction, they 
have that which arises from being enabled to point to the every-day 
experience of others. The action of all the unquestioned remedies 
in familiar use will be found to be in strict harmony with the 
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Homoeopathic law. It is thus that when suffering from extreme 
heat we find relief in the moderate use of a warm drink, while a 
draught of cold water would be productive of the most injurious 
effect ; that in the case of burns we resort to the application of hot 
oil of turpentine, which applied to the skin in its normal state would 
excite pain and inflammation; and that we use snow or iced water 
as the common remedy for a frost-bitten limb. In the moral world, 
it is also thus that we alleviate distress, not by a display of wit and 
humour, but by the expression of a full appreciation of the afflictions 
of the sufferer; and that we quell a paroxysm of passion by sym- 
pathizing with the emotions of the excited person and admitting the 
wrongs which he has received, whereas a cool denial that he had 
any ground of complaint would certainly lead to a more furious 
ebullition. 

And not only does vulgar experience furnish thus on every hand 
proofs of the universality of the Homceopathic law, but in the use 
of those medicinal agents of which the remedial effects are found in 
particular disorders to manifest themselves with almost invariable 
success, and which have thus come to be regarded as specifics, its 
operation is clearly traceable. Thus, sulphur, the universal remedy 
for cutaneous eruptions, is well known to possess the property of 
exciting in healthy persons symptoms of an analogous kind. In 
like manner, mercury produces symptoms exactly resembling those 
of the disorder for which it is an acknowledged remedy. Quinquina 
cures ague, and produces an intermittent fever that presents its sem- 
blance; and the vaccine virus exerts its curative properties in obe- 
dience to the selfsame law. 

These illustrations may be multiplied to any extent. When, 
therefore, to the results of the innumerable experiments performed 
and carefully recorded by Homeeopathists, together with the con- 
firmation afforded by vulgar experience and by the observation of 
all medical authorities in the administration of remedies approaching 
to the character of specifics, we add the testimonies to the truth of 
the Homeeopathic law which are to be found not only in ancient 
authors but in the works of modern physicians,* we shall be pre- 
pared to admit that it merits the strictest investigation; and that 





qumeneen 


* In some of the writings ascribed to Hippocrates, a passage occurs 
which says, ‘‘ medicines cure diseases similar to those which they produce.”’ 
Paracetsus also more than once observes, that “it is a perverted method 
taught by Garten, to give remedies which produce the contrary of the 
disease: remedies ought to be administered which act similarly to it.” 
Hitronymus Carpanus and Tuomas Erastus at the same time expressed 
their approval of this law of cure. About the middle of last century, a 
Danish physician very explicitly pronounces that the supreme law of cure 
Is not contraria contrariis, but similia similibus. 
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the conduct of those who deny its truth and ridicule its disciples, 
without attempting to impeach it by the production of well-authen- 
ticated facts, must be held to give evidence of a deficiency of that 
cautious and unpresuming spirit of observation which can alone 
impart value to the opinions of any one upon a subject of scientific 
inquiry. 

Having stated the principles upon which Homeceopathy rests, I 
proceed to a consideration of those points of the system which have 
grown out of the experience derived from the practical application 
of them. The first of these, viz., that medicines administered in 
obedience to the Homeopathic law act with greater force and rapidity 
than when they are administered upon any other principle—is corro- 
borated by universal experience. Thus, to use the words of Dr. 
Simpson— In the heat of an inflammatory fever, the thirst is 
scarcely mitigated by the most copious dilutents, whilst the smallest 
quantity of salt food will increase it toan insupportable degree. In 
asphyxia, actual cautery and the most powerful caustics introduced 
into the nostrils often fail to excite even a momentary reaction, 
but an hysterical individual may be thrown into convulsions by the 
sting of a bee or the smell of arose. So also in ileus, the most 
powerful purgatives are often unavailing, but an individual suffering 
under catarrhal colic will be seized with violent purging upon eat- 
ing an apple or drinking a glass of butter-milk. A Russian peasant 
under the excitement of the vapour-bath will roll himself in snow, 
and expose himself to a shower of ice-cold water with impunity, 
whilst a few drops on the bare neck of a chilly individual will suffice 
to give hima shivering-fit. It is a well-known fact, that the habitual 
drinker becomes intoxicated by a few glasses of wine when taken 
in a passion ; and the most practised smoker, when suffering under 
simple fever with affection of the head, cannot smoke half a pipe 
without becoming vertiginous and stupid.” 

These facts would lead at once to the general presumption that 
medicines administered in accordance with the symptoms of the 
patient should be administered in smaller doses than those which 
are resorted to in the opposite practice. Under this view, doses 
are successfully exhibited in Homeopathic treatment of a nature 
too minute to be productive under different circumstances of any 
perceptible effect. The analogies of nature point on every side to 
the propriety of this course, to which the results of daily experience 
bring universal confirmation. 

We now pass to the assertion that medicinal agents exhibit higher 
power after they have been subjected to a process of friction than 
they are capable of exerting in their original state. -< 

The fact that the development of the inherent power of medicines 
may be promoted to an extraordinary extent by subjecting them to 
the process of trituration, was discovered by Hahnemann subse- 
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quently to his announcement of the Homeeopathic law. ‘To such an 
extent is this increase of power exhibited, that under the Homeo- 
pathic practice, a globule containing only the one-millionth part of 
a grain of medicine so prepared is found in many cases of disorder 
to produce an action upon the organization sufficient to advance to 
the desired extent the curative operations which Nature has herself 
commenced. It may appear to unscientific persons, that the idea 
that the one-millionth part of a grain of medicine can, under any 
circumstances, produce a palpable effect, is one of the most ridiculous 
kind; but a moment’s reflection will show that there is no inherent 
absurdity in the matter. If it were asserted that the one-millionth 
part of a grain of medicine in its ordinary state would be commonly 
sufficient to produce a well-marked functional disturbance, such an 
assertion would doubtless be fairly a subject for incredulity ; because, 
in the majority of instances, we know that a much larger quantity 
of any medicine may be taken by a person in any state of disease 
without its yielding an observable effect ; and as, other things being 
equal, the force with which a medicine acts must depend upon the 
quantity administered, it would be illogical to suppose that the 
lesser could produce a greater effect than the larger quantity. But 
the Homeeopathist, so far from asserting, as has sometimes been 
ingeniously represented, that the effect of medicines becomes greater 
in proportion to the reduction of the quantity, confines himself to 
the common sense statement, that in proportion to the amount of 
the dose will be the amount of its action. He merely affirms, in 
addition to this, a fact which has never yet been disproved, and for 
the truth of which he appeals, as in all his propositions, to experi- 
ment alone,—viz., that the application of friction will increase the 
power of these doses to an extraordinary extent, and thus render a 
quantity exceedingly minute capable of producing the effect which 
he desires. In this there is nothing that is in opposition to expe- 
rience ; because until Hahnemann adopted the practice of tritura- 
tion in the preparation of medicines, the effect of friction upon these 
substances had never been correctly ascertained. ‘That this process 
should be sufficient to impart to them new or increased powers of 
action, is not more wonderful than that the application of friction 
by rubbing two pieces of wood together should produce flame, or 
that the application of an electric spark to a square inch of gun- 
powder should cause it to explode and to exert a pressure of 2,000 
pounds in every direction. What the effects would be of applying 
friction to medicinal substances, could not be foretold prior to 
experiment, any more than the effect which would arise from any 
ordinary chemical combination could be predicted before the elements 
of which it is composed had ever been brought into juxtaposition. 
All circumstances of this kind appear, when observed for the first 
time, to be singular and astonishing. When, however, the experi- 
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ment has been repeated over and over again, we become habituated 
to the recurrence of the phenomenon ; and, so far from seeing in 
its recurrence anything to excite our wonder, we experience a sen- 
sation of the greatest astonishment if in any instance it fails to 
occur. Now, those who carelessly assert that the one-millionth 
part of a grain of medicine which has been subjected to friction can 
have no effect upon a disordered organization, are guilty of offering 
a positive assertion upon a matter which can only be tested by expe- 
riment, and upon which, prior to experiment, they are therefore 
totally incompetent to furnish an opinion. ‘The Pope and seven 
Cardinals asserted, in the face of Galileo’s observations, that it was 
impossible that the world couldturn round. ‘They refused to make 
observations and to test the calculations of their teacher, but decided 
the matter in full reliance upon their own intuitive judgment. 
This example is followed to no inconsiderable extent at the present 
day by the opponents of all discoveries; and as the astronomer, 
relying upon the accuracy of his oft-repeated experiments, is said 
to have called to his departing gaolers through the keyhole of his 
cell, ‘* The world turns round still,” so the disciple of homceopathy, 
amid all the taunts of his dogmatizing opponents, must content 
himself by exclaiming, as, in the same confident spirit, he points to 
his experiments, “ ‘The law by which friction develops the power 
of medicinal agents still remains in force.” 

In the hasty notice which I have now given of the chief points 
of the homeceopathic system, I trust that I have shown that, whether 
it be true or false, it is one that can be confirmed or refuted only 
by an appeal to facts; and that the attempt to dispose of the sub- 
ject by ridicule must have one or other of the following effects,— 
that it will, if the system be true, retard the diffusion of its benefits ; 
or that it will, if the system be false, indispose persons to give it 
that serious consideration which would lead to the performance and 
publication of those experiments by which alone it can be over- 
turned. In the one case, the advantages of the system are pre- 
vented from becoming known; in the other, the injuries which its 
practitioners may cause by inducing diseased persons to delay having 
recourse to more eflicient treatment are suffered to remain without 
being promptly checked, since ridicule can but partially and gradu- 
ally lead to its decay, while the publication of an able and distinct 
refutation of the alleged existence of an homceopathic law would 
at once extinguish the pretensions of its supporters. 

Thus much with regard to the principles and practice of homeo- 
pathy. 

It will be conceded that, in giving to the world a fair statement 
of the nature of his observations, the discoverer of homceopathy 
fulfilled all that could be required of him; and that, in the event 
of those observations proving to have been correctly made, he 
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entitled himself to the immortal honour of having promulgated one 
of the most important physical truths that ever dawned upon the 
human race. The only question that can legitimately be raised 
upon its announcementis, ‘* Are the alleged facts capable of proof?” 
—not ‘* How do these facts harmonize with our ideas of what ought 
to be expected to take place 2” 

‘hey may appear contrary to all our received notions, just as the 
action of the mariner’s compass, or the generation of hydrogen 
gas, may have appeared to former generations; but if experiment 
confirms the homeeopathic phenomena as it has confirmed these, 
we must not pursue the unphilosophical course of refusing to credit 
them, because their discoverer is unable to propound any satisfactor y 
theory regarding the causes by which they are produced. With 
regard, however, to the theories which ee been advanced to 
account for the facts observed by the homeeopathists, I am not 
aware, although some of them have been of a conflicting kind, that 
any opposition has been made to their reception; the opposition 
which has arisen, loud and persevering as it is, having up to the 
present time, as I have previously stated, been confined to a general 
ridicule of the facts themselves. In stating these facts, and appeal- 
ing to observation and experience for the confirmation of them, I 
have done what I chiefly contemplated in the present article ; which 
has been written and addressed to the Spectator with the view of 
setting the propositions of homceopathy distinctly and fairly before 
a class of readers less likely perhaps than any other to join, prior 
to experiment, in the outcry which has been raised against it. I 
may, however, in conclusion, be allowed to state concisely what 
appears to me to be the theory to the adoption of which they natu- 
rally lead. 

It appears to have been decreed by the Creator, that all in- 
fringements of the natural laws which he has instituted for the 
gov ernment of the world should be productive of pain to the 
individuals by whom they are committed, and that this pain should 
be the price by which alone we purchase a cure of the evils 
which would otherwise await us. The moment that an infringe- 
ment of a moral or physical law takes place, an effort is made 
by the system to induce a return to the healthy state of obedience ; 
and the pain which is ever attendant upon this effort is the 
only intimation that is afforded to us of the existence of derange- 
ment. It seems, moreover, to bear an exact proportion to the 
extent of the disorder ; so that the further we transgress, the greater 
is the suffering that must inevitably be borne before our restoration 

can be effected. Thus, in the case of a moral disorder, we observe 
in the disquietude and anxiety of the offender the true indications 
of an erring state, and of the efforts of nature to warn him of its 
effects. In like manner, when an individual is suffering from bodily 
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disease, Nature immediately sets up certain efforts to remove it, 
which are indicated by the sensations of pain which they occasion, 
and which immediately warn him of the danger in which he is 
placed. Sometimes (as in the case of vomiting after the use of 
unwholesome food) these efforts are sufficient of themselves to annul 
the morbid condition, and the patient at once recovers; but in 
many cases the organization is found not to possess sufficient power 
to throw off the morbid state, although it makes an immediate 
attempt to do so. Its efforts, however, do not cease with this fail- 
ure; they are constantly repeated, becoming in most cases weaker 
and weaker, owing, as it were, to gradual exhaustion, until at last 
they are totally powerless, even to retard the disease, and the sys- 
tem succumbs beforeit. If, however, the statements of the homeeo- 
pathists prove to be correct, it will be seen, that upon the adminis- 
tration of a medicine (after the first efforts of nature have failed) 
capable of exciting additional symptoms similar to those which the 
organization has already set up, the remedial effort may be increased 
or prolonged so as to occasion the removal of the disease. The 
theory, then, at which we may arrive, is simply this, that the symp- 
toms of pain which we experience under disease are merely indica- 
tions of the instinctive efforts of the organization to throw off some 
morbid cause, and to return to its normal state; and that when 
these efforts prove of themselves ineffectual, the desired end may 
usually be attained by the administration of medicines which possess 
the power of stimulating the system to a performance of similar 
operations, and of thus adding to the amount of force which the 
unaided organization is capable of exerting. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to request particular attention to 
the circumstance that the homceopathic medicines are administered 
with the view of exciting by new means the symptoms originally 
developed by the disordered organization, because many of the 
opponents of the system are apt to propagate the idea that, accord- 
ing to the new doctrine, in order to cure a disorder we must enforce 
the administration of the same thing that produces it. This leads 
to the witticism, that, “if a man makes himself ill by drinking a bot- 
tle of brandy, he can only hope to relieve himself by immediately 
taking a teaspoonful of the same.” It is proper, therefore, distinctly 
to impress upon my readers the fact, that nothing of the sort is to be 
found in the homeeopathic doctrine, —that doctrine simply being, that 
in order to cure a disorder, we must contrive to produce symptoms 
similar to those which arise from it, but by a different cause from 
that by which they were originally produced, ‘l'his may be shortly 
illustrated. Let us suppose the case of an individual who takes a 
glass of ardent spirits. ‘These spirits act immediately on the nerves, 
and ai effort is set up, manifested by great excitement of the brain, 
to throw off, as it were, the influence of the disturbing agent, and 
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restore the organization to its natural state. We will suppose, 
however, that the effort proves insufficient, and that the individual 
under the influence of the poison sinks into a state of torpor. To 
relieve this, another glass is taken: the same effort is set up as 
before, but owing to the failing strength of the system, with less 
effect than at first: the feeling of depression returns, and the palli- 
ative glass is repeated, each time with the production of less effect, 
until it ceases to excite the system to any effort whatever, and the 
individual entirely succumbs to the effect of the poison which he 
hasimbibed. But if before this takes place we present a new cause 
capable of producing symptoms of a similar kind, and of thus adding 
to those already in force, we may at once succeed in suppressing 
the influence of the deleterious potion. Let a stimulus be conveyed 
to the brain of the intoxicated person by some sudden fright—a 
narrow escape, the supposed appearance of a spectre, or any other 
cause—and the efforts which Nature had previously struggled in 
vain to accomplish are at once completed. ‘The action of the brain 
in then found to be sufficient to throw off the undue amount of cir- 
culation which had been conveyed to it, and the sufferer is immedi- 
ately sobered and restored to his original state. 

Such is the account which we have met with of the homceopathic 
system by one of Hahnemann’s disciples. But numerous, able, and 
we think convincing, have been the answers and objections to it, 
not only by the testimony which a great majority of the medical 
profession have offered in their practice, but by professional indi- 
viduals who have given it a fair trial in hospitals and elsewhere. 
Not merely are its alleged principles impugned as being contrary 
to sound theory and scientific facts, but, (and this is the ground 
which is entirely satisfactory to us,) after experiments have been 
resorted to on a large scale in France, Italy, and Russia; nay, in 
Germany, the hot-bed of mysticism and empiricism, the system has 
fallen into disrepute. The establishment of homoeopathic dispen- 
saries has failed to keep it alive; and although a number of extra- 
ordinary cures have been paraded as the result of infinitesimal doses, 
yet the profession, and the bulk of the people everywhere, have at 
length become persuaded that the so-called cures were recoveries 
from ordinary ailments by the efforts of nature, which were fre- 
quently a long time under treatment ; whereas, by a proper system 
of personal attention and medical treatment they might probably 
have been removed in a few days, while many of the more serious 
cases got worse instead of better, for the want of active treatment. 

The Russian government became so much concerned respecting 
the pretensions of the system, that in order to ascertain and give 
publicity to the results, a certain number of patients were ordered 
to be treated homeeopathically in one hospital, while in another an 
equal number were merely subjected to diet and appropriate regi- 
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men, without the exhibition of any medicine. The results are said 
to have been similar in both instances; and the medical council 
appointed to superintend the experiments give the following as the 
conclusions arrived at: ‘Ist. Acute diseases require energetic 
means of treatment, which are not to be expected from homeo- 
pathy. 2nd. The homceopathic treatment of external lesions and 
surgical diseases is altogether out of the question. 3rd. Some slight 
affections got well while under homceopathic treatment, but similar 
affections disappear equally well without any medical treatment, by 
the adoption of an appropriate regimen, good air, and cleanliness,” 
We therefore are persuaded that in England and on the Continent 
the system, in spite of the efforts of a few persons who still endea- 
vour to lend it countenance, is doomed to a speedy and an entire 
neglect. Hydropathy, or, the Cold Water Cure, for a time may 


supplant homosopathy, ere long, however, to pass into oblivion with 
its rhythmical brother. 


“The Cold Water Cure: its Principles, Theory, and Practice, 
with valuable directions for its self-application, and a full account 
of the wonderful cures performed with it on 7000 patients of all 
nations ; by the Discoverer, Vincent Priessnitz,” has not only found 
sundry patrons and publishers in this country, but has reached a 
second edition of one of its printed shapes. 

In a secluded spot in Silesia, named Graefenberg, which isa little 
village, Vincent Priessnitz some ten or twelve years ago first em- 
ployed on animals that system and practice which have since grown 
into such repute generally throughout Germany. His fame in the 
course of time widened, and numbers of the simple people flocked 
to be cured by the Silesian peasant. 

Water is one of those simples which must ever attract the atten- 
tion of ignorant and superstitious people, especially when met with 
in rustic corners, and springing pure from some mineral bed or 
rocky crevice. It is easy to fancy it then to be the beverage of 
God’s immediate creation,—a primitive element, and as naturally 
cleansing as it is refreshing. Water has to the imaginative and the 
credulous properties akin to fire: both have ever by the barbarous, 
and by believers in the supernatural, been invested with peculiar 
virtues both medically and in respect of sacred qualities. Accord- 
ing to fables, water has restored the old to youth; and many are 
the Holy Wells which have been resorted to by unlettered devotees. 
But that the rustic of Silesia should in a short time have attracted 
the notice of all Germany to his water cures, and multitudes of the 
medical profession as well as of the commoner sort of the people, 
can only, we think, be accounted for by the fact that the healings 
performed by him either were marvellous, or that the Germans are 
remarkably prone to run away with whatever is transcendental or 
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extravagantly novel. It was not long ere numerous institutions 
were formed for carrying out the practice of the peasant-water- 
doctor of Graefenberg, and that the method which he pursued came 
to be dignified with the title of a system, and a grand discovery in 
medical science. It even received the learned Greek term Hydro- 
pathy, and grew to be the theme of a host of publications; those 
writers who assailed, not less than those who advocated its princi- 
ples and made boastings of its wondrous practical results, assisting 
to elevate the system to an unwonted eminence. Now, since it has 
been found possible to induce several hundreds of persons annually 
to submit to a diet homely and often coarse, to drink some quarts 
of cold water, and to be pumped upon and dipped more than once 
daily for weeks together, or to undergo processes which cause most 
profuse perspiration, and make the skin break out in boils, it is 
surely worth while to inquire, what may be the amount of truth or 
falsehood in a method so little in accordance with ordinary thera- 
peutic proceedings. Von H. Claessen in a work having for its title 
“The Truth and Falsehood of the so-called Cold Water Cure,” may 
be taken as a competent guide on the subject. 

Dr. Claessen had two objects in view when composing his work ; 
first, to check the unbounded exaggeration of the advocates of 
Hydropathy,—second, to obtain a scientific ground from which to 
enter upon a practical investigation of this new method of treating 
disease. But this latter branch is not easily disposed of; for the 
Doctor declares that the entire literature of the subject does not 
contain one trustworthy and closely reported case; so that he has 
been obliged to content himself with describing the preceedings of 
the Cold Water professors, and explaining the alleged effects in 
accordance with commonly received principles of science. 

In one of the hydropathic institutions, the following are said to 
be different modes of employing cold water :—External employment 
of cold water, embracing under the head, General irritation of the 
skin,—Ist. Simple irritation by washing, plunging, affusion, cold 
baths, and cold baths after previous sweating ; 2d. Irritation by 
cold water, accompanied with mechanical action on the skin, viz., 
cold washing, with brushing the skin, shower baths, and douches. 
We next come to Partial irritation of the skin, under which head 
is embraced, application of wet compresses, hip and foot baths, 
water falling in drops upon a part, water propelled in a slender 
stream against a part, and douches. Lastly, we have the internal 
employment of cold water, by drinking, clysters, and injections into 
the different cavities of the body. 

Sundry of these methods of applying cold water need no explan- 
ation. With regard to cold baths after previous sweating there is 
not even much novelty, unless in its modification of that kind of 


bath. The Russians and other northern nations practise a similar 
s2 
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mode. But as done by the hydropathists, this is the method, 
according to Lee, in his little work on the “‘ Baths of Central and 
Southern Germany :”—*‘ Each patient is awakened about five 
o’clock in the morning by an attendant, by whom the process of 
emaillottage, or wrapping up, is performed. A blanket or woollen 
covering is first bound firmly round, so as to envelope the whole 
body, the face only being left exposed ; over this are placed one or 
two feather-beds, or eyderdown coverings, and over these again a 
second blanket is bound round the body, which, thus enveloped, 
appears to be about twice its natural size. After a time copious 
perspiration is induced, the window of the room is then thrown 
open to admit fresh air, and cold water is given to the patient at 
short intervals to promote the perspiration, and prevent his being 
weakened by its quantity, which in some instances is so profuse as 
to soak through all the coverings, and the mattress of the bed. 
When the perspiration has continued for the period that is deemed 
advisable (sometimes as much as two hours) the coverings are all 
removed except the first blanket; a cloak being thrown over the 
patient, and slippers placed upon his feet, he descends quickly to 
the bath; and first dipping his hands and face for a second or two, 
throws off the blanket and plunges into the water at a temperature 
varying from nine to twelve degrees of Reaumur, while the perspira- 
tion is still streaming from the surface of his body; the duration 
of the bath is only a few seconds in some instances, in others it 
extends to five minutes, or even a longer period, brisk motion and 
friction of the surface being enjoined.” 

This is the great feature of the hydropathic method, the internal 
employment of cold water, at other periods, being merely subsidiary. 
Six quarts are regarded as a quantity which any one may boldly 
drink every day, wine and all highly seasoned food being absolutely 
interdicted. All food, it is also enjoined, should be taken cold; 
and for this reason, according to one of the water-doctors: ‘ The 
intestines of pigs who have been fed upon hot mashes are found to 
be extremely readily torn, and so rotten as to be unfit for making 
sausages. It is therefore evident that hot food is improper since it 
tends to relax and soften the intestines, and that persons should 
partake of no food but such as is cold, or at least only lukewarm.” 

It can hardly be doubted when we are told that the perspiration 
under the grand remedy of the hydropathists is not only enormous, 
but since the sweating process is often persevered in for months, 
that the effects produced are palpable. For instance, the perspira- 
tion has frequently a peculiar odour, which is regarded by the 
water-doctors as an infallible sign of the elimination of the morbific 
virus. But above all is a patient to consider himself fortunate if 
he becomes coveted with stinking boils. Now, “ this unusual 
commotion of the different fluids,” says Dr. Claessen, ‘‘ does not 
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take place without a deep impression being made on the organism. 
Congestion of various organs occurs, severe pain is experienced in 
different parts, more especially in such as are diseased, the activity 
of one or more organs of the senses is stimulated to a morbid and 
even to a painful degree, with all of which occurrences hydropathists 
are familiar under the name of excitement. In the further course 
of the treatment, and during the methodical increase of its activity, 
a regular fever is induced, which, according to the statements of the 
water-doctors, is usually followed by the cure of the disease, and 
to which they have given the name of crisis. It is, they assert, 
only in exceptional cases that the first appearance of the fever does 
not prove critical, but even in those instances its more energetic 
return, and the consequent cure of the disease, may be confidently 
anticipated.” ‘* It is not unusual,” he continues, “ for the crisis to 
be ushered in by stormy and even dangerous symptoms, for the 
relief of which hydropathy, in accordance with its exclusive tenden- 
cies, employs no other remedy than water. After the fortunate 
termination of the crisis, the patient is looked upon as cured, but 
it is considered desirable that the derivation of the fluids towards 
the surface should be gradually diminished, which is done by the 
employment of the so-called after-cure.” 

The hydropathic illustration of its theory is in part couched in 
the following words: ‘* The curative power of water consists in its 
decomposing purifying action. The healing effects of water result 
from the animosity to all organic life, with which it attempts to 
destroy it by reducing it to its original atoms.” 

We must now leave it to our readers to consider how far igno- 
rance, credulity, and imposture have gone to the promulgation of 
hydropathy. Even although there may be valuable hints lurking 
in the practice, one can hardly avoid thinking that it must often be 
extremely perilous ; while the idea of its being a universal remedy, 
an uncrring panacea for all diseases and all persons, cannot for a 
moment be regarded by any sober person otherwise than a proof 
that the so-called system will ere long be superseded by some novelty 
equally if not more preposterous. Hitherto, let it also be borne in 
mind, the water-doctors do not publish records of their loudly 
trumpeted cases with that precision and care which can enable per- 
sons profoundly and extensively read in medical science to pronounce 
positively concerning their value. Priessnitz might be excused, in 
his ignorance of established principles, for speaking indefinitely of 
his cures, especially as he displayed very considerable sagacity and 
ingenuity. We are even told that he is not to be charged with all 
the foolish pretensions and extravagant stories of his followers ; and 
that it was not until he found the government only permitted him 
lo use water in the treatment of diseases in any way which he chose, 
absolutely interdicting the employment of any other remedy, that 
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he thought of a multitude of modes of applying his one means ; but 
which in the hands of still greater quacks were proclaimed as uni- 
versal remedies. It appears that a doubt was for a time entertained 
by these worthies how far the cold water system corresponded with 
homceopathy. They, however, at last rested in the doctrine that the 
one was incompatible with the other; aud therefore they claimed 
for their own the merit of a discovery, and called it Hydropathy. 





——~» 


Art. XI.—1. The Bishop’s Daughter. Dalton. 
2. Softness. Saunders and Otley. 
3. Morley Ernstein. By G. P. R. James. Saunders and Otley. 
4, Tales of the Jury-Room. By Geratp Grirrin, Esa. Maxwell. 


‘THE Bishop’s Daughter” is by the author of ‘‘ The Life-Book of 
a Labourer,” andis a readable, artistically constructed, and frequently 
informing work; although the plot is improbable, and the moral 
taught by some of the chief incidents on which the story hinges be 
questionable. ‘To be sure the Bishop is declared to be a model for 
prelates, and is also blessed with great riches; yet dies insolvent, 
leaving his Daughter, Sibyl Chenevix, with little more than her 
jewels, which she hands over to his creditors. ‘Then commence the 
encounters with the vicissitudes which a paragon of virtue with 
rare accomplishments must be exposed to in the world, which 
novelists are sure to picture. At length, however, according to the 
same creators of life, she is restored to competency, when she not 
only pays her father’s debts, and does an amazing deal of good by 
stealth, blushing to find it fame, but actually is in the condition to 
relieve an old lover, and whom she had loved in return but refused 
for entertaining wrong ideas of a religious nature; he having been 
now stricken by misfortune. And thus it is that the author has 
endeavoured to come up to his motto, that “‘ There is no cosmetic 
like a holy conscience.” We should have stated that Sibyl dies at 
an early age of a decline ; whereas a Minerva press author, we pre- 
sume, would have wedded her to the lover and the beloved, having 
taken care to make him a thorough convert, after reflecting upon 
the converse, the example, and the excellence of her whose cosmetic 
was a “holy conscience.” 

How the model Bishop, with such worldly wealth, ran into debt 
does not very clearly appear. He certainly had no right to expose 
his daughter to beggary; the Scriptures have pronounced upon the 
man who neglects his own household. Not only was he opulent, 
but he was singularly fortunate in having been the tutor of two scions 
of Royalty ; so that could we even reconcile profound learning, 
exemplary virtue and piety with bankruptcy occasioned by extraor- 
dinary charity; yet it is not easy to conceive how the faultless and 
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paragon offspring of the tutor of royal sprigs could have been utterly 
neglected, and obliged by pen, pencil, and needle-work to earn a 
yrecarious and scanty subsistence. 

Still the author tells his story not only well, but has a large stock 
of anecdotes, many of them put forward as authentic, which he 
adroitly dovetails into the narrative and the dialogue. From these 
scraps of information we take our samples. 

The Preacher and the Player as described by Sir George Beau- 
mont :— 


Of Whitefield he was once heard to say, ‘‘ Oh, yes; I heard that young 
gentleman this morning allude to ‘roaring Whitefield,’ and was amused at 
his mistake. It is acommon one. Whitefield did not roar. I have been 
his auditor more than once, and was delighted with him, Whitefield’s voice 
could be heard at an immense distance; but that was owing to its fulness, 
roundness, and clearness. It was a perfectly sound voice. It is an odd 
description, but I can hit upon no better. There was neither crack nor 
flaw in it. ‘To describe him as a bellowing, roaring field-preacher, is to 
describe a mountebank, not Whitefield. He had powers of pathos of the 
highest order. The tender, soft, persuasive tones of his voice, were melo- 
dious in the extreme. And when he desired to win, or persuade, or plead, 
or soothe, the gush of feeling which his voice conveyed at once surprised 
and overpowered you.” 

Again, Garrick—‘“ There was one peculiarity about Garrick’s eye, to 
which, in my opinion, none of his biographers have done justice. Its 
brightness and brilliancy, the manner in which it would light up during the 
delivery of some passages and flash defiance in others, its softness and ten- 
derness at one moment, its joyous and exulting sparkle at another,—all 
this has been dwelt upon over and over again. But one point is untouched, 
the manner in which he could deaden it. That to me was the height of 
art. In parts where stolidity almost amounting to idiotcy was required, 
in Abel Drugger for instance, the address with which he could as it were 
throw a veil, a film over the eye, was alike inimitable and unapproachable. 
Garrick’s eye in Benedict, and Garrick’s eye in Abel Drugger, did not look 
like the same organ.” 


The remorse of a duellist :— 


Much the same sort of feeling,” resumed the lady, “‘seems to have 
over-shadowed another successful duellist. I allude to the well-known 
Captain Best, the antagonist of Lord Camelford. The duel was forced 
upon him. An abandoned woman promoted it; and Lord Camelford, 
before he went to the ground, told his second that he was conscious he 
himself was in the wrong; that Best was a man of honour; but that he 
could not bring himself to retract words which he had once used. He fell, 
at once the aggressor and the sufferer. But Captain Best was never his 
own man afterwards. He died at the early age of eight-and-forty, at a 
boarding-house called ‘The Blanquetts,’ near Worcester. Sorrow and 
remorse had done on him the work of years. In his closing hours, he is 
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said to have told those who were in his confidence that the recollection of 
that duel and its results had embittered every moment of his life; that the 
whole scene was as fresh in his memory as if it had happened yesterday ; 
and that there were times when Lord Camelford seemed to stand before 
him and gaze on him with an earnestness and tenacity that rendered life a 
burden. In consequence of some embarrassments—whence contracted I 
know not, for he inherited West India property to a considerable amount 
—he was for some time within the Rules of the King’s Bench. In his 
domestic arrangements, too, he was unfortunate. His marriage proved 
disastrous, and was dissolved by act of Parliament. But he once and 
again declared that every sorrow would have sat lightly on him could he 
but have succeeded in wiping the stain of homicide from his brow.” 


The Rector and his terrier :— 


Cherry was a beautiful terrier, and a first-rate favourite with his master. 
He accompanied the Rector in all his walks, rides, and visits; and certainly 
the instinct which the little animal displayed was closely akin to reason. 
He divined on a Sunday, by some intuitive process, without any apparent 
reference to personal appearance or change of dress, whether his master 
was or was not to be the officiating minister of the day; and regulated his 
course accordingly. If the Rector took the duty, Cherry would at once 
precede him to the vestry. But if a different arrangement had been decided 
upon, Cherry would stop short in the aisle and station himself on a mat 
before the Rector’s pew-door. Mr. Richard Heber repeatedly said he was 
**sure the dog understood what passed in conversation ;” and the Rector 
would often with a laugh express his fears that Cherry was “‘ower canny,” 
and ‘* had by some unlawful means obtained a clue to ‘the universal lan- 
guage !’”” 

Of the charitable disposition of his master, Cherry seem perfectly cogni- 
sant. Ifin their walks they met with a beggar, Cherry would never allow 
the poor wretch to pass till he had directed Mr. Heber’s attention to him. 
He would draw up by the side of the wayfarer and there remain, without 
any attempt to bark, growl, or bite, till the Rector came up. If the poor 
object appeared more than usually ill-clad, wretched, and _ helpless, 
Cherry would utter a low whine, but never quit his new acquaintance 
till Mr. Heber had spoken to him. And rare indeed was the instance when 
words were all that the suppliant received. 

Another trait and Cherry shall pass from the page. 

He invariably accompanied, or rather preceded, Mr. Heber on his morn- 
ing visit to the Sunday-school. When we heard his stealthy pit-pat upon 
the stairs we were pretty sure of whom he was the herald. He used to 
pause upon the highest step, and, I have often thought, enjoyed the panic 
—the transition from considerable hubbub to perfect stillness—which his 
appearance invariably produced. There was an expression of glee, a look 
of wicked intelligence, of doggish triumph, which only Dickens can describe 
and Landseer’s pencil portray. It said, as clearly as doggish eyes and nose 
could say, So, ho! my masters, 7’ve the upper hand at present.” 
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Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, gives anecdotes of one of his dogs, 
indicating a kindred sort of sagacity. James, if one might implicitly 
trust in his stories, describes his animal as not only evincing proofs 
of prescience relative to the Shepherd’s movements and purposes, 
but as actually exhibiting a sort of sympathy with the worshippers 


in family devotion. An anecdote of Bishop Corrie may be added 
to our clerical characteristics :— 


Soon after his elevation to the Episcopate, a party of clergymen were 
assembled together at Madras, the Bishop forming one of the group. The 
conversation turned for some time on professional topics; when suddenly 
one of the party, naming a sick soldier in the fort, said, ‘‘ John Graham of 
the Forty-sixth is very ill; some one should go and see him.” 

The remark being general, met with its usual reception—general inat- 
tention. The conversation branched off to indifferent topics; and no fur- 
ther allusion to the sick soldier was made that evening. 

About the same hour on the following night, the same party reassembled. 
Again the remark was heard, ‘‘ Private Graham is very ill—he is dying: 
the case is urgent ; some one should go and see him.” 

After a variety of pros and cons as to who should see him, and when he 
should be seen, and how soon, the Bishop interposed, and in his usual quiet 
manner said, ‘* You need not debate the matter any further at present. I 
have seen him this morning for an hour.” 


“ Softness,” by the author of ‘‘ Hardness,” fully sustains the cha- 
racter of that novel. However dry, unpromising, and destitute of 
euphony might be the title, it ushered in a work of no ordinary 
stamp, containing mind, matter, information and observation suffici- 
ent to set up, or to be spread over, a series of fictions. The present 
forms a worthy companion, abounding in substance akin to the other, 
worked out and combined with an improving hand, although we 
miss the higher displays of skill in structure, so as to exhibit an 
anxiously concocted, and a clearly foreseen whole. In a first ven- 
ture an author fears to disclose his name; but when public appro- 
bation crowns the effort, he will generally proclaim himself; and 
therefore Captain Knox now takes the field openly, determined, we 
dare to say, in his recruitings, to enlist sundry other abstractions of 
the family of nesses, before he drops the service of literature. There 
is novelty and boldness in the idea. 

A slight idea of the hero of “ Softness” may be formed when we 
state that Sir Thomas Champion is laughed, is hammered, into a 
man of the world,—an active and stout-hearted man, by sneers 
through the avenues of his own sheer modesty and timidity, by 
perils, and by adversity, until he has even the hardihood to take a 
wife. Of course the author who can conceive and work out this 
character presents other personages and numerous occasions as foils, 
levers, and targets in the warfare of Sir Thomas's life. The Cap- 
tain has also ample opportunities for smart strictures on men and 
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manners, and seizes with avidity such points as readily enable him 
to speculate, which he does with more novelty in the mode than in 
the matter. Captain or not, he is a soldier-like moralist. 

“‘ Morley Ernstein; or the Tenants of the Heart,” can hardly add 
to the celebrity of Mr. James. That the novel will not operate as 
a detraction is certain; for it gives us a great abundance of bustle 
and incident, of character and contrast, of good language and right 
sentiment. But we go farther, predicting that it may give rise to 
certain speculations, independently of the merits of the fiction, that 
will extend beyond the sphere of a circulating library, or even that 
of the taste of some more discriminating readers of light literature, 
Let us first of all listen to him while giving something in the shape 
of reasons for an old author choosing a new walk. Mr. James 
says :— 

One of the hopes I had entertained, and one of the great objects which 
I had proposed to myself in most of my preceding works was, to elevate 
the feelings and moral tone of those who read them, by displaying the 
workings and results of the higher and better qualities peculiar to times 
of old—ancient courtesy, generous self-devotion, and the spirit of chival- 
rous honour. I say, that this was one great object in the general scheme 
of my writings; though I do not pretend to deny, that in each separate 
romance which has proceeded from my pen, I have had a particular view 
which I wished to inculcate: perhaps—if I may be forgiven for putting 
on the pedagogue—a particular lesson which I sought to enforce. A time 
came, however, when it was necessary to show the same qualities of which 
I have spoken above, in our own, or very nearly our own days—to depict 
them mingling with the things of ordinary life, to trace out their opera- 
tion upon men under circumstances familiar to our minds at present, and 
thus to bring them home more immediately to the hearts for which I 
write. Such was one of the purposes of the Ancient Régime ; but as 
readers generally expect to find an author in the same path where they 
left him, and are inclined to believe that it is hardly possible he can do 
well in any other, I did not feel at all sure that public approbation would 
follow me in the transition. The favour with which that work was 
received, however, was so great, that I now proceed with confidence in the 
same course, and only hope for the same indulgence in this instance which 
I obtained in that. It is my belief, that no person who merely sits down 
to tell a story will ever write what is deserving of the name of a good 
work. He may make it, perhaps, an amusing one—he may make it an 
interesting one; but it will never possess those qualities which impress 
a book deeply and lastingly on the memory of the reader, and raise the 
author high in the estimation of his fellow-men, unless there be the 
energetic purpose of inculcating, under the garb of fiction, some strong 
and peculiar truths with which the writer’s mind is powerfully imbued. 
It is then, and only then, that works of fiction become really valuable ; 
and did I not hope—aye, and trust—that my own will have, and indeed 
have had, some influence upon the tone and character of a portion of 
my fellow-men, I should feel strongly disposed not to write another line. 
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Mr. James having adopted a walk different from that in which he 
has hitherto chiefly distinguished himself, viz. that of picturing chi- 
yalrous ages, reviving the scenes and heroes of olden times, and, in 
short, giving us the romance of history, or historical romances, seeks 
now ‘‘to elevate and surprise” while planting himself upon our own 
era and age, and taking for his characters and incidents such as are 
every day to be met with,—the grossly profligate, the libertine, the 
infidel and the criminal, as well as the high-souled, the lovely, the 
truthful, and the good. And to exhibit all these things, he sets a 
young man of one-and-twenty out unrestrained into the world, the 
said youth being possessed of a large fortune and swayed by strong 
passions. Now, there is certainly both a sphere here for the ima- 
gination of Mr. James to range, which differs from that in which he 
has so long and so often expatiated and gathered his materials, and 
ample opportunity for the generous kind of teachings of sentiment and 
virtue which characterize all his preceding works. But then, we are 
scarcely satisfied with the results. Not that it is possible for Mr. 
James to become a contributor to the Newgate school of imaginative 
literature, but that in order to carry out a difficult plan, and one 
surrounded with dangers and delicacies, he has placed his hero in 
circumstances of widely contradictory nature, and represented him 
with feelings and principles that are quite inconsistent with his 
actions, with his deliberate choice of associates and scenes. But 
besides, in order not to contaminate or to shock, the author has had 
recourse to a Style of varnishing, or of vague description and mysti- 
fying sentimentality, which, while leaving out the details of reality, 
seem calculated to excite a perilous curiosity. Our objections there- 
fore are, that there is a want of the truth of probability, and that 
instead of the moral taught by the imagined career, the circumstances, 
the tastes, and the character of the hero being to shun temptation, 
it will rather be to tempt to dangerous experiments and to pry into 
what should never be seen or insinuated. But without another word 
relative to the plot or the characters, we quote once more from the 
preface, in which is to be found the new theory of which we have 
been speaking. There are excellent suggestions and weighty 
thoughts in the following passage :— 


I have also, in this work, introduced a man in the lower ranks of life, 
faulty and criminal, but with the germs of undeveloped principles and 
generous feelings in his nature. I have boldly and fearlessly made him 
escape the punishment due to his crimes; and have represented his escape, 
and the means by which it is effected, as the cause of a complete change 
of character and life. I know that this course may be censured, when 
stated in the broad and straightforward manner in which I now put 
it; but I have drawn his history, and wrought out the circumstances 
connected with it, from no sympathy with criminals and evil-doers, but 
because I believe that harsh laws produce bad men, and crush out, in 
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hearts not utterly sterile and waste, that germ of hope through repentance 
which it was God’s will that Christ should plant and cultivate. I have 
done it, because I believe that the law of every country in Europe has 
considered punishment much more than reformation—because I believe 
that the manner in which the law is carried out, the treatment of suspected 
persons, the contaminating habits of prisons, penitentiaries, and penal 
colonies,—the obstacles, in short, that are cast in the way of return, and 
the education, if one may so call it, in evil which all our customs afford, 
when once man or woman has entered into the awful school of vice, render 
reformation almost impossible—because I believe that, even in the morbid 
and maudlin feeling which exists among some men towards those notorious 
criminals, in regard to whom there is but one course, may be seen the 
revulsion of the public mind from a system which gives no chance of a 
return to right, and the foundation from which, perhaps, may arise a new 
science, having for its object to amend rather than to destroy, and by 
which justice, tempered with mercy, may lead to repentance, rather than 
doom to death, or force into a continuance in evil. Having learned that 
the sword of justice, by falling too frequently, gets blunt and ineffica- 
cious, we have made vast and wise efforts in mitigating punishment; but 
there are two sciences, of which, as yet, we know little or nothing, and 
do not even conceive or believe that they may be carried out to ver 
vast results—that of educating a whole people for good; and that of com- 
bining punishment for crime with encouragement to reformation. 


Two passages from the novel itself now follow. They are of that 
class, so numerous and admirable in every one of our author’s fictions, 
which can not only stand by themselves, but are of the best stamp 
in respect of sentiment and suggestiveness :— 


At the age of one-and-twenty years—lIt is a beautiful age, full of the 
spring, with all the vigour of manhood, without one touch of its decay ; 
with all the fire of youth, without one touch of its feebleness! Oh, one- 
and-twenty ! bright one-and-twenty !—Wilt thou never come back to me 
again? No, never! The cord of the bow has been so often drawn, 
that it has lost its elasticity; there have been a thousand flowers cast 
away that have withered in the dust of Time’s sandy path; there have 
been a thousand fruits tasted that have left but the rind in my hand; 
there have been a thousand travel-stains acquired that never can be washed 
off till the journey is done. That which has been lost, and that which 
has been gained, have both been gathered into the two baskets of the past; 
and, whatever the future may have in store, one-and-twenty, with its 
many hopes, its few fears, its buoyancy of spirit, its elasticity of limb, its 
eagerness of expectation, its activity of pursuit, its aspirations, its desires, 
its faith, its confidence, its frankness, its garden of visionary flowers, and 
its atmosphere of misty light, can never, never come back to us, were we 
to whistle till we broke our hearts. No, no; in the sad arithmetic of years, 
multiply by what numbers you will, you can never get at one-and-twenty 
more than once. 
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Better still: less verbiage, and a nicer perception beautifully 
illustrated :-— 


Let no one, however, venture to think that even a brief half-hour’s con- 
versation with another man of strong mind can be a matter of mere indif- 
ference—indeed, I know not that it ever is so, with any one, wise or 
foolish, ugly or pretty, good or bad. We are all nothing but traders in 
this world, mere hucksters, travelling packmen, with a stock continually 
changing, increasing, diminishing. We go forth into the world carrying a 
little wallet of ideas and feelings; and with every one to whom we speak 
for a moment, we are trafficking in those commodities. If we meet with 
aman of wisdom and of virtue, sometimes he is liberal, and supplies us 
largely with high and noble thoughts, receiving only in return sweet feel- 
ings of inward satisfaction ; sometimes, on the other hand, he will only 
trade upon equal terms, and if we cannot give him wisdom for wisdom, 
shuts up his churlish shop and will deal with us no more. If we go toa 
bad man, we are almost always sure to be cheated in our traffic, to get 
evil or useless wares, and often those corrupted things which, once admitted 
to our stock, spread the mould and mildew to all around. Often, often, 
too, in our commerce with others, do we pay for the poisons which we buy 
as antidotes, all that we possess of good, both in feeling and idea. But 
when we sit down by beauty, and gentleness, and virtue, what a world of 
sweet images do we gain for the little that we can give in exchange? Ay, 
and even in passing a few light moments with a dear, innocent child, how 
much of bright and pure do we carry away in sensation !—how much of 
deep and high may we gain in thought! Oh no!—it is no indifferent 
thing with whom we converse, if ideas be the riches of the spirit.” 


“ Tales of the Jury-Room” have been set in a whimsical frame- 
work, both as to incident and the situation of the story-tellers. There 
is a trial for a breach of promise of marriage; there is an English 
stranger with more curiosity than prudence, who contrives to conceal 
himself in the Jury-room; the twelve good men cannot agree in their 
verdict, and are shut up for the night, during which they entertain 
themselves with tales, one following another; and even the prying 
tourist contributes his yarn, having discovered himself by sneezing. 
The staple of the volumes therefore consists of unconnected stories ; 
although the incidents to which we have alluded, furnish matter to 
render the framework a sort of tale of itself. 

With regard to the subjects of the tales; they are not all of the 
nature that might be looked for from Irish Jurors; that is to say, 
they are not all national, nor even what might be expected from 
travelled persons, or respectable retired gentlemen who give reminis- 
cences of their services in foreign parts. One or two of the narra- 
tors must be supposed to have derived their subjects from reading 
authors belonging to countries far distant from Erin; and there is 
even recourse had to ancient times for characters and incident. Nor 
can it be overlooked that the English stranger who ensconces him- 
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self in the Jury-room, perpetrates something like to an Irish bul]. 
for he comes forward with what savours more of Hibernia Gen 
Britannia, or any other land divided from the Emerald Isle. Still, 
the bulk of the tales are national, in regard of subject, sentiment, 
style, and dialect ; and all of them are told with fluency, spirit, and 
natural effect. But there is not much that is powerful or novel, 
They will amuse rather than deeply impress the reader; they illus- 
trate and embody certain superstitions as well as historical points, 
rather than discover to us the cast of mind which offers acceptance 
to such nutriment and exercise as the traditions and the supernatural 
in them contain. We quote one truly characteristic example, it 
contains, besides, an apposite truth under its wild garb:— 


Meanwhile, the story-teller and his strange master found themselves on 
a wild heath in Sligo, where they beheld O'Connor of Connaught at the 
head of a powerful army, with a vast herd of cattle and other spoils, which 
he had driven from the bondsmen of Munster. The Caol Riava went up 
and saluted him: ‘‘ Save you, O’Connor,” he said boldly. 

** And you likewise,” replied the Monarch; ‘* what is your name ?” 

** Call me Giolla De,” said the Caol Riava: “‘ what is the cause of the 
confusion which I observe among your forces ?” 

““ We are expecting an attack from the Munster men,” replied the 
King, “‘and are at a loss how to drive the spoils and repel the enemy at 
the same time.” 

‘What made you drive them at all?” said the Caol Riava. 

** You know,” replied the King, ‘‘ that a monarch ought always to be 
ready to redress the slightest grievance of his subjects. Now it hap- 
pened that a Connaught woman lent a basket to a woman of her acquaint- 
ance in Munster, who refused to return it at the appointed time. I heard 
of the injury, and immediately raised an army to avenge it. I am now 
returning with the spoils; a portion of which I intend to bestow on the 
poor woman who lost her basket.” 

‘* And what will you do with the rest ?” inquired the Giolla De. 

‘1 will keep them myself,” said the King, ‘‘ to signalize my victory, 
and enhance the national glory, after the way of all great kings.” 

“I’m afraid it will give you enough to do,” replied the Caol Riava; 
** for before you leave this heath you will have more Munster men to 
meet you than there are purple bells all over it.” 

‘* That’s what I fear,” said the King. 

‘What will you give me if I help you?” said the Caol Riava. 

“You!” cried one of O’Connor’s men with a burst of laughter; “1t 
cannot make much difference to O’Connor whether you go or stay.” 

** What reward would you require?” asked O’Connor. , 

“A share, little or much, of any thing you may get while I am with 
you,” replied the Giolla De. 

** Acreed,”’ exclaimed the King. 

‘Very well,” said the Giolla De; ‘do you hold on your journey 
driving your spoils, while I coax the Munster men home again.” 

The King proceeded, and saw nothing of the men of Munster until 
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he reached his own domain, where he arrived before any of his retinue. 
As he did so, he perceived the Giolla De and the story-teller again by 
his side. Wearied from the fatigue of the expedition, after welcoming 
them he entered a shieling by the wayside, and called for a drink. It 
was brought, and he drank it off without even thinking of the Giolla De. 

‘‘T am sorry to see you forget your agreement,” said the latter. 

“Do you call that trifle a breach of my agreement?” said the King. 

“Ah!” replied the Giolla De, ‘it is trifles that show the mind. You 
went to war for a basket, and you calla cup of wine a trifle.” And he im- 
mediately spoke these lines— 


‘*'The wrong a King doth, were it huge as a mountain 
He weighs it no more than a drop from the fountain. 
The wrong a King suffers, though light as a bubble, 
Sends fools to the slaughter and kingdoms to trouble. 
Thenceforth I'll not swear by the weight of a feather, 
Nor the firmness of ice in the sunny spring weather, 
But I'll swear by a lighter, more slippery thing, 

And my troth shall be plight by the word of a King.” 


The instant he had uttered these lines, the Caol Riava and the story- 
teller vanished from the eyes of O’Connor, who looked around for them in 
vain in all directions. But what astonished him still more was, that not a 
particle of all the spoils he had driven from Munster remained with his 
host; nor could any thing be found throughout the whole army but an old 
basket, which the Connaught woman, already spoken of, recognized as the 
one she had lent to the Munster woman. 





Art. XII.—Poems. By RospertNicotzt. Second Edition. Edinburgh: 
Tait. 


Tue character of these Poems, and the circumstances of the author’s 
life, require that they be noticed at considerable length in our pages. 
The new pieces added to this edition, and a memoir of the author, 
give the modest volume a claim upon our attention, even although 
on the first appearance of the lyrics, we had allowed them some 
space in our pages. 

Robert Nicoll was the son of a Perthshire farmer, who at the 
period of this son’s birth, and for five years later, was in comfortable 
circumstances for his station and calling. The father, however, 
having become bound for a relative to the amount of six hundred 
pounds, was ruined in consequence of the debtor absconding. ‘The 
Whole of the unfortunate farmer’s property was sold ; he was obliged 
to become a common labourer, finding employment as such upon 
the very lands which he had rented, when he had a competency; his 
Wife too, who had before been in circumstances which enabled her 
to devote herself to profitable reading, as well as to educating her 
children, was subjected necessarily to domestic drudgery, and had 
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also to take at times to field labour, in which her eight children 
appear to have joined as soon as they had strength to work. But 
the touching facts, and which are quite characteristic of the pea- 
santry of Scotland, are not yet fully indicated: the reduced parents 
failed not to give their children such an education as fitted them 
afterwards to attain to respectable situations in life. The particulars 
which we are about to mention relative to Robert will throw some 
more light upon the condition of the family and the character of 
their education, at the same time that we obtain a view of a son of 
poverty and of genius, whose history will not pass away even in the 
annals of literature. 

Robert says, in a biographical letter toa bookseller in Edinburgh, 
and referring to the period of his father’s ruin, “‘ I was then too 
young to know the full extent of our misfortune; but young as I 
was, I saw and felt a great change. My mother in her early years, 
was an ardent book-woman. When she became poor, her time was 
too precious to admit of its being spent in reading, and I generally 
read to her while she was working; for she took care that her 
children should not want education. Ever since I can remember I 
was a keen and earnest reader. Before I was six years of age I 
read every book that came in my way, and had gone twice through 
my grandfather’s small collection, though I had never been at school.” 
He goes on to state, that having attained his sixth year, he was 
sent to the parish-school, which was three miles distant; “ and I 
generally read going and returning. ‘To this day I can walk as 
quickly as my neighbours, and read at the same time with the 
greatest ease. I was sent to the herding at seven years of age, and 
continued herding all summer, and attending school all winter with 
my fee (wages).” 

A few notes are supplied by Robert's younger brother, Mr. Wil- 
liam Nicoll, now of Glasgow. In adverting to the poet’s childhood, 
it is said, ‘* Even at this early period Robert was a voracious reader, 
and never went to the herding without a book in his plaid; and he 
generally read both going and returning from school. From his 
studious disposition, though a favourite with the other boys from 
his sweetness of temper, he hardly ever went by any other name 
than the minister. When about twelve he was taken from herding 
and sent to work in the garden of a neighbouring proprietor. With 
the difference that he had now less time for reading than before, 
the change in his employment made very little change in his habits. 
He went to school during the winter as usual.” 

We are farther told, that it was in one of those winters that he 
began the Latin Rudiments ; and, besides writing and accounts, he 
seems to have acquired some knowledge of geometry. ‘‘ We should 
however say that Nicoll knew little of any science, and nothing of 
any language save English, and his own beautiful Doric. He never 
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made any pretension of the sort. His slight acquaintance with the 
Latin Rudiments must, however, have been of use to him when he 
subsequently taught himself grammar from Cobbett’s useful com- 
pendium. But his regular school-learning, whatever its amount, 
was all acquired at intervals, and in the dull season of the year 
when he could not work out of doors.” 

Speaking of the period when he was between eleven and twelve, 
Robert himself says, in his letter to the bookseller, in reference to 
a book-club which had been established in the village of his native 
parish, “‘ when I had saved a sufficient quantity of silver coin, I 
became a member. I had previously devoured all the books to be 
got in the parish for love, and I soon devoured all those in the 
library for money. Besides, by that time I began to get larger 
fees, and I was able to pay 1s. 6d. a month, for a month or two, to 
a bookseller in Perth for reading. From him I got many new 
works; and among the rest the Waverley Novels. With them I 
was enchanted. They opened up new sources of interest and 
thought, of which I before knew nothing. I can yet look with no 
common feelings on the wood in which, while herding, I read Kenil- 
worth.” , 

About his thirteenth year, Robert began to scribble his thoughts, 
and to make rhyme; and his brother relates that he was so far 
honoured as, at this age, to become the correspondent of a provincial 
newspaper, the manager of which, in requital of small scraps of 
parish news, sent him an occasional copy of the journal. The editor, 
however, afterwards found a correspondent more suitable, at least 
in point of age, and the boy was deprived of his office; not without 
chagrin “at the abrupt disruption of this his first connexion with 
the press.” 

Nicoll himself describes simply and interestingly his first attempts 
at composition, and various succeeding steps in his progress. ‘“* As 
nearly as I can remember, I began to write my thoughts when | 
was thirteen years of age, and continued to do so at intervals until 
I was sixteen; when, despairing of ever being able to write the 
English language correctly, I made a bonfire of my papers, and 
wrote no more till I was eighteen. My excursive course of reading 
both poets and prosers, gave me many pleasures of which my fellows 
knew nothing; but it likewise made me more sensitive to the 
insults and degradations that a dependent must suffer. You cannot 
know the horrors of dependence; but I have felt them, and have 
registered a vow in heaven that I shall be independent, though it be 
but on a crust and water.” 

He goes on to relate :—‘ To further my progress in life, I bound 
myself apprentice to Mrs. J. H. Robertson, wine-merchant and 
grocer, in Perth. When I came to Perth, I bought Cobbett’s 
English Grammar ; and by constant study soon made myself mas- 
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ter of it, and then commenced writing as before; and you know the 
result.” 

On first going to Perth, a gentleman did him the much-prized 
service of lending him a right to a Library; ‘‘ and thus I procured 
many works [ could not get before,—Milton’s Prose Works, Locke’s 
Works, and, what I prized more than all, a few of Bentham’s, 
with many other works in various departments of literature and 
science, which I had not had the good fortune to read before.” 

We come now near toa stage in the years of man’s life, which the 
law of the land constitutes an epoch, and which is the starting point, 
as it often proves, for an entirely new race. “1 was twenty years of 
age in the month of January last,” says Nicoll; ‘‘and my appren- 
ticeship expires in September next. By that time I hope, by close 
study, to have made myself a good French scholar; and I intend, if 
I can raise the monies, to emigrate to the United States of North 
America.” 

Those of our readers who have attended us thus far will readil 
believe that Robert Nicoll, after reaching his majority, did not relax 
either as regarded his habits of reading and the desire to be an expert 
and correct writer, or of realizing that kind of independence which 
would afford him opportunities for cultivating literature as well as 
gaining a steady livelihood. But details must not detain us. Suf- 
fice it to say that he corresponded concerning the matters and 
anxieties which were uppermost with him; that he sometimes con- 
tributed to a periodical; and that at length, although at an age 
earlier than Burns did, he appeared before the public with the 
volume of poems which has now reached a second edition, After 
this, with youthful eagerness, he contemplated trying his fortune in 
London as a literary adventurer. His friends, however, dissuaded 
him from such a rash step, and for a time Mr. ‘lait, who had kindly 
acted as his publisher, afforded him some employment, until the 
editorship of a paper in Leeds was procured for him. 

One would naturally suppose that Robert’s youth and inexperi- 
ence must have been a complete bar to such an office. But he was 
ardent, ambitious, and not over diflident, we should say, of his know- 
ledge in respect of matters of government, politics, parties, or the 
world in general. But Leeds was a favourable sphere for his dis- 
plays; for he could energetically and with poctic fervour expatiate 
about independence, describe the heroism of honesty, the poor man’s 
dignity and the rich man’s scorn. He spoke from thorough 
conviction and from some amount of bitter remembrance; he 
regarded all men as brethren; he was, in short, an upright Radical. 
How could he be other than a popular member of society in Leeds? 
He not only was editor of the Zimes, but he wrote leaders for a 
Sheffield paper, and took an active part in sundry societies, speechi- 
fying, corresponding, and exerting himself in every way and at all 
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times beyond measure in furtherance of whatever he constienciously 
deemed right, just, and fair. He who when but a little boy appears 
to have done whatever he did with all his might, and who never 
knew what it was to be idle,—who devoured boule even when the 
opportunity might only be going to, and returning from school, was 
it likely, when he felt that the affairs of the nation, that the rights 
of the people, were in some measure in his hands, that he would 
cease from overstraining himself? Persons too of poetic tempera- 
ment have frequently fragile constitutions; nor had Robert’s been 
always generously fed. But what mean we by all this? Let the 
following short answer be given :—Robert Nicoll entered upon the 
editorship of the Leeds Times in 1856, and by the autumn of 185 
broken health obliged him to relinquish the office. He returned to 
Edinburgh, and died in December. Let it not be left unrecorded 
by us that Sir William Molesworth, on learning from Mr. ‘Tait the 
condition of the poor young man, sent him fifty pounds. 

It only remains for us now to notice the general characteristics 

f Nicoll’s poetry, and then to annex specimens of its varieties. 

He rose, as we have seen, from the healthy bosom of Scotland, 
and spent his earlier years among unsophisticated rustics. The 
bulk of his poems and lyrics are therefore such as a rustic, whose 
reading, however, in the English classics had not been confined, and 
who was gifted with a poetical mind, would indite,—such as would 
gush from him, under every generous and delicious feeling of youth 
and eenius. 

Rusticity is not vulgarity ; and never could the distinction be 
more happily illustrated than by means of the poems before us. 
They are for the most part in the Scottish dialect; but then it is 
not broad, but idiomatic and elegant Scotch that falls upon the ear 
from his lyries. 

These poems are, with few exceptions, purely national in every 
sense. They either deal with the feelings and manners of a class 
who most faithfully mirror and retain the stamp of nationality; or 
they picture with an artist’s pencil, dipped in nature’s hues, land- 
scapes as seen in the romantic district which claimed him for a 
son. 

The structure of the poems is extremely simple, the versification 
sweet and flowing, and the sentiment in them altogether removed 
from sickliness. Condensation, however, might have been acquired 
by longer culture and closer observation, at least in several of the 
effusions : 3 and a loftier strain might perhaps have been obtained 
without injury to his most exquisite qualities, which we have not 
yet mentioned, viz., a combination of lovely tenderness and playtul 
kindheartedness. This warmth and softness, without sacrifice of 
manliness, are the chief features in the collection ; features not less 


prominent, we think, in his humorous than in his pathetic effusions. 
T 2 
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It is also worthy of remark, that a vein of satire is traceable per- 
haps as distinctly in his humour as in his pathos. But examples 
will best illustrate our meaning ; and only by such means can justice 
be done to the poet. : 

We begin with a song, in the healthy and hearty style of the 
rustic ditties of Scotland; and like many other pieces in the collec- 
tion, a specimen of the poetry peculiar to the country :— 


Our Jean likes the mornin’ when milkin’ the kye, 

An’ May thinks the noontide gangs merrily by ; 

But nane o’ them a’ are sae saft an’ serene 

As the hours when the lads come a-courtin’ at e’en: 
A-courtin’ at e’en—a-courtin’ at e’en— 

As the hours when the lads come a-courtin’ at e’en! 


The sun quietly slips o’er the tap o’ the hill, 

An’ the plover its gloamin’ sang whistles fu’ shrill ; 

Syne dimness comes glidin’ where daylight had been, 

An’ the dew brings the lads wha come courtin’ at e’en : 
Courtin’ at e’en—courtin’ at e’en— 

An’ the dew brings the lads wha come courtin’ at e’en! 


When the men-folk are crackin’ of ousen and land, 

An’ the kimmers at spinnin’ are tryin’ their hand, 

I see at the window the face o’ a frien’, 

An’ I ken that my joes come a-courtin’ at e’en: 
A-courtin’ at e’en—a-courtin’ at e’en— 

An’ I ken that my joes come a-courtin’ at e’en ! 


* * * * 


Equally characteristic and sweet is the song, ‘‘ There’s Nane Like 
You :"— 


There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you: 
The youngsters blithe around us noo 

Are bonny a’, baith grit and sma’ ; 
But, auld gudewife, there’s nane like you. 


Nae doot they’re dear to ither hearts ; 
But sin’ thae bairns atween us grew 
You’re mair than a’ the earth to me— 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you. 


CuHorRws. 


Within my arms, ye now hae lain 
For springs an’ summers forty-two ; 
You’ve cheer’d my grief an’ shared my joy— 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you. 
, Cuorvs. 
« * # * 
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A muckle share o’ luve we've had 
The warld as we've warsled through : 
My auld heart dances thinking’ o’t— 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you. 


Cuorus. 


* * * * 


In a different strain are the two following samples. How simple 
and kindly are the verses under the title of ‘‘ Ordé Braes :”— 


There’s nae hame like the hame o’ youth— 
Nae ither spot sae fair ; 
Nae ither faces look sae kind 
As the smilin’ faces there, 
An’ I hae sat by monie streams— 
Hae travell’d monie ways ; 
But the fairest spot on the earth to me 
Is on bonnie Ordé Braes. 


An ell-lang wee thing there I ran 
Wi the ither neebor bairns, 
To pw’ the hazel’s shinin’ nuts, 
An’ to wander ’mong the ferns, 
An’ to feast on the bramble berries brown, 
An’ gather the glossy slaes 
By the burnie’s side; an’ aye sinsyne 
I hae lo’ed sweet Ordé Braes. 


The memories o’ my father’s hame, 
An’ its kindly dwallers a’— 

©’ the friends I lo’ed wi’ a young heart’s luve, 
Ere care that heart cu’d thraw— 

Are twined wi’ the stanes o’ the siller burn, 
An’ its fairy creeks an’ bays 

That onward sang ’neath the gowden brume 
Upo’ bonnie Ordé Braes. 


* * * ~ 


O! an’ the sun war shinin’ noo, 
An’ O! an’ I war there, 
Wi’ twa three friends o’ auld lang syne 
My wanderin’ joy to share. 
For, though on the hearth o’ my bairnhood’s hame 
The flock o’ the hills doth graze, 
Some kind hearts live to lo’e me yet 
Upo’ bonnie Ordé Braes. 


It was not in books that Robert Nicoll had been taught to utter 


Nane ken how muckle peace an’ luve 
In a straw-roof'd cot can bide. 
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To be sure it is a truth which multitudes understand and feel even 
poetically ; and yet but few could have the sentiment so touchingly 
sent home to the heart as it was to his. All know how a “ Deserted 
Village” evoked the muse; but not less affecting to thousands of 
the people in the north of Scotland has been the depopulation 
wrought by the new system of large farms. ‘lhe scenes and remin- 
iscences consequent on such measures, cannot but suggest to every 
one many tender thoughts and poetic images. But very few indeed 
are able to give expression to them with the truthfulness of the 
following stanzas in the piece called “ The ‘Toon (hamlet) whar’ I 
was born :”— 
x * x + 


The lovely hames beside the burn, 
Whar’ happy hearts were growin’— 
The peasant huts whar’ purely bright 
The light o’ luve was flowin’— 
The wee bit glebes, whar’ honest men 
Were toilin’ e’en an’ morn-— 
Are a’ afore me, whan I mind 
The toon whar’ | was born. 


O! there were bonnie faces there, 
An’ hearts baith hie an’ warm, 

That neebors luved, an’ strain’d fu’ sair 
To keep a friend frae harm. 

Nae walth had they; but something still 
They spared whan ane forlorn— 

The puir auld beggar bodie—ca’d 
The toon whar’ I was born. 


The grey auld man was honour’d there— 
The matron’s words were cherish’d ; 
An’ honesty in youthfu’ heart 
By Age’s words was nourish’d. 
An’ though e’en there we coudna’ get 
The rose without the thorn, 
It was a happy, happy place, 
The toon whar’ [ was born! 


The heather-theekit hames were blithe 
Whan winter nichts were lang— 

Wi’ spinning-wheels, an’ jokin’ lads, 
An’ ilka lassie’s sang. 

At Handsel Monday we had mirth, 
An’ whan the har’st was shorn 

The Maidens cam’—’t was cheerfu’ aye, 
The toon whar’ I was born, 
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| maist cou’d greet, 1 am sae wae,— 
The very wa’s are gane— 

The autumn-shilfie sits an’ chirps 
Upo’ ilk cauld hearth stane— 

Ae auld aik-tree, or may be twa, 
Amang the wavin’ corn, 

Is a’ the marks that Time has left 
OQ’ the toon whar’ I was born. 


Having seen that he places among the kindliest of his images the 
spinning-wheel, we must copy out one or two of the charming verses 
in which he celebrates this primitive article, so closely connected 
with Scottish thrift :— 


I winna sing o’ bluidy deeds an’ waefu’ war’s alarms ; 

For glancin’ swords an’ prancin’ steeds for me possess no charms : 
But I will sing o’ happiness which fireside bosoms feel, 

While listenin’ to the birrin’ soun’ o’ Scotland’s Spinning-wheel. 


The auld wife by the ingle sits, an’ draws her cannie thread ; 

It hauds her baith in milk an’ meal, an’ a’ thing she can need 3 

And gleesome scenes 0’ early days upo’ her spirit steal, 

Brought back to warm her wither’d heart by Scotland’s Spinning-wheel. 


We now pass on to another key in which Robert had power and 
skill. ‘Take first from the humorous string of his lyre Janet 
Macbean” :— 


Janet Macbean a public keeps, 
An’ a merry auld wife is she ; 

Aw’ she sells her yill wi’ a jaunty air 
That wad please your heart to see. 

Her drink ’s o’ the best—she’s hearty aye, 
An’ her house is neat an’ clean— 

There’s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi’ Janet Macbean. 


She has aye a curtsey for the laird 
When he comes to drink his can, 

An’ a laugh for the farmer an’ his wife, 
An’ a joke for the farmer’s man. 

She toddles but an’ she toddles ben, 
Like onie wee bit queen— 

There’s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi’ Janet Macbean. 


The beggar wives gang a’ to her, 
An’ she sairs them wi’ bread and cheese ;-—— 
Her bread in bannocks an’ her cheese in whangs 
Wi? a blithe eudewill she cies. 
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Vow, the kintra-side will miss her sair 
Whan she’s laid aneath the green-— 
There’s no an auld wife in the public line 

Can match wi’ Janet Macbean. 


Amang alehouse wives she rules the roast ; 
For upo’ the Sabbath days 

She puts on her weel-hain’d tartan plaid, 
An’ the rest o’ her Sabbath claes ; 

An’ she sits, nae less! in the minister’s seat : 
Ilk psalm she lilts I wean— 

There’s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi’ Janet Macbean. 


** Minister Tam” is still more terse and brisk. It is a picture to 
the life, a history complete. It is thoroughly Scottish, and man 
a broad-shouldered Doctor of Divinity in the Kirk will stand for 
the original. Yes, and how true it is that Tam is Tam to the end 
of the chapter :— 


A wee raggit laddie he cam’ to our toon, 

Wi his hair for a bonnet—his taes through his shoon ; 
An’ aye whan we gart him rise up in the morn, 

The ne’erdoweel herdit the kye ’mang the corm : 

We sent him to gather the sheep on the hill— 

No for wark, but to keep him from mischief an’ ill ;— 
But he huntit the ewes, an’ he rade on the ram ; 

Sic a hellicat deevil was Minister Tam. 


My auld Auntie sent him for sugar an’ tea,— 

She kent na, douce woman ! how toothsome was he :— 
As hamewith he cam’ wi't he paikit a bairn, 

An’ harried a nest doon amang the lang fern ; 

Then, while he was restin’ within the green shaw, 

My auld Auntie’s sugar he lickit it a’ :— 

Syne a drubbin’ to miss, he sair sickness did sham ; 

Sic a slie tricksey shangie was Minister Tam. 


But a Carritch he took, when his ain deevil bade ; 
An’ wi’ learnin’ the laddie had maistly gain mad: 
Nae apples he pu’ed noo—nae bee-bikes he smored— 
The bonnie wee trouties gat rest in the ford— 

Wi’ the lasses at e’enin’ nae mair he wad fight— 

He was learnin’ and spellin’ frae mornin’ to night : 
He grew mim as a puddock an’ quiet as a lamb,— , 
Gudesakes ! sic a change was on Minister Tam ! 


His breeks they were torn, and his coat it was bare ; 
But he gaed to the schule, and he took to the lare : 
He fought wi’ a masterfu’ heart up the brae, 

Till to see him aye toilin’ | maistly was wae : 
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But his wark noo is endit,—our Tammie has grown 
To a kirk wi’ a steeple—a black silken gown,— 
Sic a change frae our laddie wha barefooted cam’, 
Wi’ his wig white wi’ pouther, is Minister Tam ! 


We are exceeding our bounds; but we cannot well resist exhi- 
biting this child of poverty, and of hard struggling for independence, 
in another of his phases, at least as regards the polish of his verses 
for the English ear. 

Take a specimen from ‘‘ Wild Flowers :— 


Beautiful children of the woods and fields ! 
That bloom by mountain streamlets ’mid the heather, 
Or into clusters ‘neath the hazels, gather,— 
Or where by hoary rocks you make your bields, 
And sweetly flourish on through summer weather,— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful flowers! to me ye fresher seem 
From the Almighty hand that fashion’d all, 
Than those that flourish by a garden-wall ; 
And I can image ye, as in a dream, 
Fair modest maidens, nursed in hamlets small,— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful gems! that on the brow of earth 
Are fix’d, as in a queenly diadem : 
Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 
Young hearts rejoice to see your buds come forth, 
As light erewhile into the world came,— 
I love ye all! 


* * ~ * 


Beautiful watchers! day and night ye wake! 
The evening star grows dim and fades away, 
And morning comes and goes, and then the Day 
Within the arms of Night its rest doth take ; 
But ye are watchful wheresoe’er we stray,— 
I love ye all! 


* * * * 


Among Nicoll’s poems several of a patriotic character occur. 
But there is still another class not unworthy of one who vowed he 
would be independent were it but on a crust and water. The verses 
to which we refer are manly, but with less of passion than kindly 
affection. It became such a songster to constitute an honest hard- 
working man, and one whose “heart is bauldly true,” the subject 
of the piece entitled “‘ The Hero.” 
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We quote two verses :— 
* *t + * 


He toils at e’en, he toils at morn— 
His wark is never through ; 

A comin’ life o’ weary toil 
Is ever in his view! 

But on he stammers, keepin’ up 
His heart as best he may, 

An’ proud to be an honest man 
Until his dyin’ day. 

SS # # 


Gae mock at conquerors and kings! 
What happiness gie they ? 
Gae tell the painted butterflies 
To kneel them down and pray ; 
Gae stand erect in manhood’s pride— 
Be what a man should be— 
Syne come an’ to my hero bend 
Upo’ the grass your knee! 


Before concluding it is fit we should hear something about “ The 


Ha’ Bible :”?— 


Chief of the household gods 
Which hallow Scotland’s lowly cottage-homes ! 
While looking on thy signs 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me comes— 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr’d— 
Like childhood’s when it hears the carol of a bird! 


The mountains old and hoar— 
The chainless winds—the streams so pure and free— 
The God-enamel’d flowers— 
The waiving forest—the eternal sea— 
The eagle floating o’er the mountain’s brow— 
Are Teachers all; but O! they are not such as thou! 


O! I could worship thee! 
Thou art a gift a God of love might give ; 
For love and hope and joy 
In thy Almighty-written pages live !— 
The slave who reads shall never crouch again ; 
For, Mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain! 


God, unto thee I kneel, 
And thank Thee! Thou unto my native land— 
Yea, to the outspread ecarth— 
Hast stretched in love Thy everlasting hand. 
# * * * 
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O’er thy broad ample page 
How many dim and aged eyes have pored! 
[low many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored! 
How many mothers, by their infants’ bed, 
Thy holy, blessed, pure, child-loving words have read ! 


And o’er thee soft young hands 
Have oft in truthful plighted love been join’d, 
And then to wedded hearts 
Has been a bond—an altar of the mind !— 
Above all kingly power or kingly law 
May Scotland reverence aye—the Bible of the Ha’! 


‘The “f Second Edition” contains ‘‘ numerous additions.” But 
these do not differ in any essential or even perceptible degree from 
the poems first published, unless it be in mere artistic particulars. 
The sentiments are not fresher, richer, nor tenderer. It is indeed 
probable, that poor Robert Nicoll might never have surpassed his 
earlier efforts. His fluency would not have deserted him ; but this 
is frequently a gift that requires to be kept under by acquired 
weight of matter. We close with one of his latter compositions, in 
which the satirical and the pathetic are blended :— 


We are lowly—very lowly, 
Misfortune is our crime; 

We have been trodden under foot 
From all recorded time. 

A yoke upon our necks is laid, 
A burden to endure ; 

To suffer is our legacy— 
, 
Ihe portion of the poor! 


We are lowly—very lowly, 
And scorned from day to day, 

Yet we have something of our own 
Power cannot take away. 

By tyrants we are toil’d to death— 
By cold and hunger kill’d ; 

But peace is in our hearts—it speaks 
Of duties all fulfill’d! 


We are lowly—-very lowly, 
Nor house nor land have we; 
But there’s a heritage for us 
While we have eyes to see. 
They cannot hide the lovely stars, 
Words in Creation’s book, 
Although they hold their fields and lanes 
Corrupted by our look! 
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We are lowly—very lowly, 
And yet the fairest flowers 

That by the wayside raise their eyes, 
Thank God they still are ours! 

Ours is the streamlet’s mellow voice, 
And ours the common dew; 

We still dare gaze on hill and plain, 
And field and meadow too! 


We are lowly—very lowly ; 
But when the cheerful Spring 

Comes forth with flowers upon her feet 
To hear the throstle sing, 

Although we dare not seek the shade 
Where haunt the forest deer— 

The waving leaves we still can see, 
The hymning birds can hear! 


We are lowly—very lowly: 
Our hedge-row paths are gone, 
Where woodbines laid their fairy hands 
The hawthorn’s breast upon. 
Yet slender mercies still are left, 
And Heaven doth endure, 
And hears the prayers that upward rise 
From the afflicted poor! 





Art. XIII.— The Colonization of New Zealand. By ProrEssor Cuar.gs 
Ritter, of Berlin. Smith and Elder. 


Tuis pamphlet is welcome ; for it is not only written by an intelli- 
gent and inquisitive person, but by one who must be regarded as 
entirely impartial, on subjects that have much divided the people 
of this country. The Professor, while on a visit to London, having 
no doubt previously made emigration a theme of cogitation, especi- 
ally in reference to the overstocked British islands, and also had his 
thoughts particularly directed to the great experiment going on In 
New Zealand, set about studying and judging for himself of its 
merits. Accordingly he adopted the best course open to him for 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion : that is, he examined, with the 
care characteristic of his countrymen, the measures and proceedings 
of the New Zealand Company, and at length found himself pre- 
pared and entitled to pronounce upon its scheme, its conduct and 
its prospects, both in regard to the adventurers and the natives ol 
the ‘* Albion” of the southern hemisphere. And we are happy ™ 
having it to report that, while the Professor’s confident opinions 
support the views which we have all along entertained and urged 
respecting the British colonization of New Zealand, he has but- 
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tressed his judgment with such enlarged reasoning relative to emi- 
gration generally, and with such encouraging and cheerful prognos- 
tications with respect to New Zealand particularly, as ought to 
convince and to assure all those amongst us who may have hitherto 
entertained doubts. Speaking of a well-devised system of emigra- 
tion, and of the beginnings which have been made in the islands 
mentioned, we have these speculations and statements :— 


Should not the colonization of New Zealand, if considered, as generally 
it was, an urgent necessity of the condition of the British population, in 
its high cultivated native territory, be also at the same time regarded as 
one no less imperative for the welfare and improvement of the aboriginal 
race? After Cook’s discovery, there was no longer the distinction of a 
separate native territory. It happened, therefore, that here, as everywhere 
else around the earth’s compass, European civilization, in conflict with a 
country which offers its natural treasures, and requires many benefits in 
return, and with a people consisting of about 100,000 individuals, must, 
through the power of tradition, and the activity of time, be drawn on with 
it to a new historic life, in which the old race must become elevated or 
expire. In this struggle, yet certainly going on, we now see before our 
eyes the fate of New Zealand entirely, with the most rapid development, 
transformed. And now for afew observations in reference to the manner in 
which the Company has aided in such transformation the particular coloni- 
zation, of the brilliant results of which, equally with its first progress, we 
have already spoken in the commencement of our investigation. Only in 
two places, and within the last two years, has this colonization system been 
in operation, namely, at Wellington in Port Nicholson, and at New Ply- 
mouth at the foot of Mount Egmont. We have described the character- 
istics of their position. The establishment of the third colony, Nelson, is 
in growth ; its locality, however, is yet unknown, as its selection will 
only have been determined on in the course of the present New Zealand 
summer, by the Company’s officers on the spot. Since the year 1825, 
New Zealand, as a new rich field for relieving the necessities of the super- 
abundant population of Great Britain, has attracted the most general 
observation. From that period, there has been a conflicting variety of 
projects, debates, and plans, on the part both of private individuals and 
the government, with the view to bestow upon that island-land the benefits 
of law, the new principle of the Australian colonization, but devoid of its 
evil influences as regards the aborigines, and to put an end to the corrup- 
tion of the life of vagabondism there prevalent. But three different asso- 
clations were necessitated, from want of means, difference of principles, 
and the difficulty of adequately discharging individually a responsibility 
so weighty, to merge eventually in one another, until it appertained to 
that last formed, to conduct and to accomplish on the largest scale, 
through a complete reorganization, what on a smaller one appeared 
impracticable.” 


Emigration and colonization, as branches of political science, are 
only in their infancy ; and it seems to have been reserved for a 
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Company to chalk out to Governments the great principles which 
should guide the settlement of new and savage lands, so as mightily 
to benefit the aborigines, at the same time that a civilized country 
is not only relieved, but made to taste fresh springs of life, while 
individual adventurers who bid farewell to their father-land are rep- 
dered comfortable and independent. Never for a settlement of the 
kind, says the Professor,— 


Has such wise and generous care been taken by a business-association, 
and never probably has a commercial company drawn, notwithstanding, 
so large a benefit from its outlay. Through its instrumentality, corn- 
stores, warehouses, a bank, inns, have been erected at the settlement. A 
New Zealand Gazette was established; and premiums for the promotion 
of the infant industry, more especially for the invention of an improved 
method of dressing the native flax by machinery, were freely offered, 
Through it also instructional institutions, a school for land-surveying, a 
preparatory seminary for colonists’ sons destined for colonial life, and man 
other arrangements of a similar enlightened kind, are to be practically 
carried out. The colonized portion of New Zealand becoming in effect by 
such means a resembling portion of Old England, will in all things become 
placed on an equality, nay, still higher raised ; for there at least the galling 
contrasts of excessive riches and anguish-stricken pauperism, as in the 
parent-country, will be swept away; nor could the extremes there gene- 
rate the same pernicious consequences ; many of the existing evils of the 
British state being thence pre-organized. The whole project was arithme- 
tically and statistically calculated on such warning data, so as to give the 
preponderance in the social equilibrium ou the virgin soil to the middle 
and productive classes. As already in the succeeding year, it was deemed 
expedient to establish a second colonial settlement, namely Nelson, on the 
same principle as the first, full 50,000/. of the purchase money of the 
allotments were applied to the higher objects of the same: that is to 
say, 15,000/. for the building of churches, schools, and for religious objects ; 
15,000. for the establishment of a New Zealand University ; and 20,0001. 
for the promotion of steam-communication, which, while preserving between 
Europe and New Zealand an unbroken chain of connexion, should benefit 
the whole Australasian world; and should maintain the intercourse with 
the continent of South America, already in its beginning at Valparaiso and 


Chili. 


The reluctance to emigrate even to the antipodes is fast passing 
away, that great neutralizer of distance, steam-power, having 
wrought wondrous changes in feeling as well as in respect of remote- 
ness. But other and special circumstances will hereafter direct the 
thoughts of persons, intending to emigrate from our shores, towards 
New Zealand. Not only can a voyage now be performed from 
London to Wellington, in Port Nicholson, in seventy days, but 4 
number of strong resemblances exist between the two countries, 
just as if, when half the circuit of the world intervenes, we should 
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meet with the legitimate companion, the fac-simile, of our own 
ercen and fertile lands. But besides, the ‘* Albion” of the South 
Seas is most advantageously situated in its own hemisphere. Its 
seclusion, observes the Professor, ‘‘ from all other sister-islands, 
whereof the far greater part are in a state of less development; 
nay, the oceanic unity of this double island is in strict unison with 
its size, its bounteous endowments, its intrinsic qualities, its self- 
suflicing powers. It could itself amply suffice to provide a natural 
abundance and an organization of property for its own population ; 
and could be summoned, unlike any other of the Australian sister- 
islands, to become hereafter the fruitful mother of an extended 
civilized race.” 

The capabilities of New Zealand, the abuses of which vagabond 
adventurers were the authors amongst its interesting people, and 
the lights which benevolent individuals, together with the hints which 
a wise business-association offered to the observation of our Govern- 
ment, have led it to take possession of the double-island; so that 
Government and Company are carrying on the work of coloniza- 
tion and civilization simultaneously. Our author illustrates in a 
striking manner what has been done, what is doing, and how it is 
done. 


According to the statements of the New Zealand Bank, established at 
Wellington, and already made use of by the aborigines, it appears that 
these already possess amongst them a money-capital of about 150,000/. 
For, in the pursuit of industry and commerce, those amongst them thereto 
trained already emulate their masters. But though, forsooth, many vain 
sons of the proud chiefs be wont, on the occasion of their visits on board 
European ships, to rattle gold pieces in their pockets, it thence by no 
means follows that their princes are rich. Most of them, in fact, as yet, 
set no value upon property, of which they know not how to make a pro- 
fitable immediate use. Hence they have usually distributed amongst the 
members of their families, their inferiors, and their slaves, the articles re- 
ceived in barter for their land, retaining but little for themselves after 
satisfaction. In this respect, a great change in their condition must 
unquestionably ere long take place. In proportion as civilisation inducts 
them more and more in the appreciation of the luxuries of social life, so 
will itembue them with an increased desire for riches. Formerly, their 
fisheries, their potato-grounds, their exhaustless supply of the fern-plant 
root, the domestic use of their plentiful wild flax, and their patu-pdtu that 
is, their battle-axe, or tomahawk, rendered them independent of every 
loreigner. But, in a measure, they are already become the slaves of wants 
Which their ancestors knew not. They must have powder, lead, muskets, 
and tobacco, which, even their women, as also their children from earliest 
Infancy, are wont to smoke. In addition to these, they require knives, 
hatchets, iron-kettles, shirts, pantaloons, coloured stuffs, without the attire- 
ment of which several articles of dress, they are, indeed, no longer willing 
to appear. When, therefore, they cease to be able to acquire such things 
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so readily as heretofore, through the sale of lands, they must of necessity, 
as now partly happens, be compelled to labour; and hence very generally 
learn to understand the value of money. 


The Professor continues to state facts to contrast, to speculate, 
and to foretell in a manner which is highly satisfactory, and most 
cheering at least in regard to New Zealand. A word need not be 
added to the following enlightened and humane statements :— 


In every instance where a land-purchase was effected, the Company, 
through its agents, dealt with the aborigines, with their chiefs, their acknow- 
ledged princes, or heads of tribes, as with those whom it was necessary to 
instruct as fully as possible in regard to the advantages and disadvantages 
of the contract into which they were about to enter. Thus, confidence was 
every where created; and, as care was taken in the barter to supply in the 
most liberal manner, the most desired and useful articles, a predilection 
towards the Company was commensurately insured. A complete dispos- 
session of the aborigines from the ceded lands, appeared neither just nor 
prudent ; for, in such case, there must have remained to them ultimately 
only the worst districts of the island, in which, rendered more compact, 
and utterly excluded from all humanising intercourse with the colonists, 
they must have become to these only the more dangerous with time, 
unless decimated by systematic warfare or by grief. The fate of the 
Indian races, both of North America and Australia, thus treated, (even as 
wild beasts, no less by the government than by individuals, ) was a fearful 
discouraging example of such wholesale human degradation, and of the 
eventual extirpation of whole races of people by the colonists in self- 
defence. Hence, a different method was devised for New Zealand. The 
Company established it as a principle on every land-purchase, uniformly 
to reserve a full tenth part of the whole quantity acquired, as an inalien- 
able land-inheritance for the aborigines represented by their chiefs, to whom 
at a proper season, the same should be delivered over in manorial posses- 
sion. This appeared to the benevolent projectors to be the only effectual 
way to preserve the coloured race from the sad fate which it had met with, 
in contact with civilisation, in all former British colonies; that is, to have 
become thrust, through the conjoint influences of the spiritual preponder- 
ance of civilisation, and the greater energy of Europeans, into the lowest 
rank of the aboriginal rabble. In contrast with this afflicting, hitherto 
almost inevitable fate of an utterly hopeless million of aboriginal people 
of the wide earth, all sunk in the lowest depths of abasement and debility, 
it was proposed by the New Zealand Company, in the disinterested, bene- 
volent, in fact, noble manner indicated, to place the condition of the abori- 
ginal race of New Zealand. It was not sought to repel them on account 
of their barbarism; but, inducted by humanity, to receive them simul- 
taneously into the lap of civilisation and of domestic citizenship ; there 
also to prepare for them, in equal progress with the general deve- 
lopment, their future social position. These reserves of the tenth 
part of its territorial possessions were assigned by the Company to the 
charge of an officer of its own, specially appointed for the purpose, 4s 
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guardian of the aborigines, and were drawn for, in the best discernment, 
promiscuously with the allotments of the European settlers, amongst 
which, consequently, they are interspersed. As their money-value must 
rise in equal proportion with that of the rest, it followed that from former 
yalueless, and to them waste-continuing lands, the aborigines now acquired, 
in full right of ownership, a considerable landed property. In the course 
of two years (middle of 1841), this property, namely, the tenth part of 
the 110,000 acres constituting the Port Nicholson settlement, had already 
acquired, at the market-place of London, an increased value of 34,000/., 
which, in equal progression with the growth of the colony, must continue 
to augment, and might at no distant period reach 100,000/. Such pro- 
spective value, together with the goods and money actually delivered to 
the aborigines immediately on the conclusion of the negotiations, was 
considered by the Company as the proper price of purchase which should 
be assigned to them as the equivalent for their ceded possessions, and 
also as a compensation for their claims devolved, though unconsciously, 
yet in effect, to the crown of England by the declaration of sovereignty, 
This important landed property, which, if at once surrendered to the 
control of the native chiefs, on behalf of the tribes, would undoubtedly 
have been immediately alienated by those still thoughtless, ignorant beings, 
below its actual value, for very trifles, was preserved by a provident fore- 
sight, as a means of their future advancement in the path of civilization, 
and especially for the succeeding generation, prepared for its enjoyment 
by a greater share of Europeanism and general instruction. By their 
high susceptibility and mental endowments, no less the women than the 
men, and the happy development of the qualities of the fine-formed New 
Zealand youth, the most sanguine hope is to be entertained that the 
common man, who has already shown himself so quick and active, will 
continue as promisingly as he has begun, and materially aid in strengthen- 
ing, as a labouring class, the lower ranks of the colony. Also the chiefs 
and princes (to whom, as is known, at present appertains the prerogative 
of the enforcement of Tabu, and the right of life and death over their 
retainers), amongst whom many estimable characters and mentally gifted 
individuals already claim regard, will then, in their conjunction with the 
British gentry, form a wealthy, coloured, it is true, but equal-born native 
upper class of the New Zealand community. This indeed will be a 
necessary consummation, in order to the advancement and preservation 
of their present native bondsmen, the coloured fellow-labourer of the 
working class. Their own wealthy endowment will, with time, operate 
their affinity with the colonists ; and, if their cultivation be preserved, will 
transfer them from the raw, compact, threatening mass whereof they form 
a part, into the circle of civilization, and into the ranks humanely organised 
for its promotion. May such hopes speedily, under our observation, 
meet fulfilment ! 
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Art. XIV.—Poems, chiefly of Early and Late Years; including “ The 
Borderers.” By Witt1am WorpswortH. Moxon. 


No one now speaks of William Wordsworth’s poems in other than 


terms of the highest admiration. The time was, however, as ever 
reader of poetry knows, when the case was very different with the 
critics and with the popular mind. The Zake school was in those 
days a subject of general derision; while the poet of Rydal was 
regarded as its type. But a change has come over the spirit of the 
age, and the gentlemen who dispense critical judgment. It would 
be unfashionable not to declaim, if you open your lips at all on the 
theme, about the purity of diction and the elevation of thought 
which distinguish William Wordsworth’s productions. And yet we 
feel full sure that many who have never read his most celebrated 
pieces, and also that at least an equally large number of persons 
who have read them, but not with a cordial relish, join in the lauda- 
torychorus. We therefore, although it be but repeating established 
opinions and oft-expressed sentiments, shall, before speaking of the 
new poems, endeavour to excite a preliminary interest in behalf of 
the author and his former works, on the part of those of our readers 
who may have been either hitherto ignorant of, or partially blind to, 
their peculiarities. 

Much of the poetry of Wordsworth is of a calm, severe, and finished 
character. He lays a tax on the patience, the judgment, the reli- 
gious reflection of the reader. He requires honesty of purpose, 
earnestness, and a mind open to new impressions. The careless 
votary has nothing to do at the altar of this poet. Moore and 
Byron will excite and arrest any reader; vulgar, as well as refined 
and meditative minds, can easily appreciate the noble and the Irish 
bards, and be readily moved by them. Action, vehement passion, 
or some immediate effect, is everywhere to be met with in their 
effusions ; and the soul requires little or no training to relish them. 
But with Wordsworth it is not so. He has thought deeply and long. 
Although his poetic temperament and his intellect are of a lofty 
order, yet beyond any other poet in modern, and perhaps in ancient 
times, has he bestowed patient attention and indefatigable medita- 
tion upon his art, its purposes, ends, and capabilities. He has con- 
secrated himself to his undertaking with uncomplaining and unex- 
ampled diligence. His has been a hard work of thinking, which 
many may suppose is incompatible with the outpourings of genus 
and imagination. Consequently his poems are not made to please, 
in the common use of the word. ‘They require what few readers 
are accustomed to yield. A passage from his prose will show how 
deeply he has meditated and how well he has thought on the nature 
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and objects of his vocation. He is contrasting Science and Poetry :— 
“The man of Science,” he thus expresses himself, “ seeks truth as 
a remote and unknown benefacter; he cherishes and loves it in his 
solitude ; the Poet, singing a song in which all human beings join 
with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible friend and 
hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science. Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, as 
Shakspeare hath said of man, ‘ that he looks before and after.’ He 
is the rock of defence of human nature ; an upholder and preserver, 
carrying everywhere with him relationship and love. In spite of 
difference of soil and climate, of language and manners, of laws and 
customs—in spite of things silently gone out of mind, and things 
violently destroyed—the Poet binds together by passion and know- 
ledge the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over the 
whole earth, and over all time. ‘The objects of the Poet’s thoughts 
are everywhere ; though the eyes and senses of men are, it is true, 
his favourite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever he can find an 
atmosphere of sensation in which to move his wings. Poetry is the 
first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of 
man. If the labours of men of science should ever create any mate- 
rial revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the 
impressions which we habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then 
no more than at present, but he will be ready to follow the steps of 
the man of science not only in those general indirect effects, but he 
will be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the objects 
of the science itself.” 

Can the reader suppose that he who has been thus educated and 
initiated in the mysteries of his calling will write poetry which is 
not worthy of attention,—a man too who, in addition to a large 
measure of natural sensibility has qualified himself by a patient 
study of nature, and of many branches of knowledge? Does he 
not treat wisely of human sympathies ? Does he not speak an uni- 
versal language? Has he not shed a benign light on the truth which 
Is never to perish,—on questions interesting to man in all states and 
Stages of our being? He is indeed a great benefactor of the race. 
And is he not worthy of our confidence as well as of our gravest 
attention ? 

Wordsworth is a philosopher and a poet, and also a poetic philo- 
sopher. His poems are constructed on fixed principles. He does 
not write at random, or woo fits of poesy without a well considered 
plan, or any determinate object. He has higher ideas of his calling 
than to trust to some lucky moment for inspiration, or to ring changes 
on a few set phrases. But let no one be deterred from reading his 
works, thinking that nothing will be found in them to please and to 
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elevate without long study. Even to those who cannot conceive how 
meditation on a poetic passage can ever be repaid either in respect 
of pleasure or instruction, we should say, fly to the bard of Rydal. 
Many are the detached passages of singular power and beauty which 
occur in his works, and which are open at once to the comprehen- 
sion and love of all. The deep pathos and perfect nature of nearly 
the whole of the first two books of ‘The Excursion” will find a response 
in every heart which is not utterly selfish and dead. But a deeper 
meaning frequently pervades a poem, that will also please the 
careless and unreflecting reader. Fine trains of thought intertwine 
themselves in the texture of numbers of Wordsworth’s pieces, which 
are outwardly unassuming and simple. ‘These therefore may not 
only immediately please, but allure to reflection. This is emi- 
nently the case in the poems where imagination and reflection 
combine. 

Independently of the depth of reflection and the soarings of ima- 
gination which characterize Mr. Wordsworth’s poems, and therefore 
requiring, before they can be adequately appreciated, a well trained 
mind, and a finely toned soul, his language frequently interposes a 
bar to popular favour. We do not mean that his phraseology is too 
learned, his sentences too intricate or involved, for ordinary under- 
standings. Why, his composition and stye are often plain to a 
degree which many would regard as being colloquially familiar and 
bald. What we intend is, that without an understanding of the 
powers of the English language, the mastery of the poetry of Words- 
worth cannot be obtained. It has been remarked that the history 
of some of our words is worth more than the history of a campaign ; 
and many of those in our poet’s works, just as in Milton’s, are so 
absolutely unsusceptible of exchange, as to afford curious matter for 
investigation. In some of Wordsworth’s Sonnets, the removal .of 
one word would greatly impair the beauty of the stanza; there being 
a perfect adaptation between the word and the sentiment. In other 
cases a knowledge of the etymology of a word, or of a phrase, Is 
needed, in order to the full appreciation of a passage; and in this 
respect Wordsworth cannot be properly understood, and therefore 
cannot be the bard that will be chosen and relished by such persons 
as are indifferent to the nice beauties of language,—who do not 
know or believe that a word may be placed like an apple of gold in 
a net-work of silver. 

We proceed now to give specimens from works that are cherished 
with an ever increasing admiration by every real lover and enlight- 
ened judge of poetry; and begin with a specimen or two, where the 
adaptation of the words may be said to be perfect,—to refuse being 
exchanged, except at the risk of the destruction of a special beauty. 
Some of the expressions are not simply the costume of his thoughts, 
but form an integral part of those thoughts, 
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Composed upon Westminster Bridge, Sept. 3, 1803. 


Earth has not any thing to show more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, ne’er felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will! 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 


Who could attempt to displace one word in that sweet sonnet ? 
How thoroughly Saxon, yet how select its terms. How distinct is 
every picture; how appropriate and descriptive its points, and how 
compact the whole effect. Listen now to a noble apostrophe :— 


1802. 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England has need of thee; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


Who that has read ‘f Meek Walton” will not answer to the per- 
fect truth of the following ?— 


Walton’s Book of * Lives.”’ 


There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an angel’s wing. With moistened eye 
We read of faith and purest charity 

In statesman, priest, and humble citizen. 

O could we copy their mild virtues, then 
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What joy to live, what blessedness to die! 

Methinks their very names shine still and bright, 
Apart—like glow-worms in the woods of spring, 

Or lonely tapers shooting far a light 

That guides and cheers—or—seem, like stars on high, 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring 

Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory. 


On Lhe Power of Sound Wordsworth’s Stanzas are wonderfully 
impressive. Here are the last three. ‘The first alludes to the 
Pythagorean theory of numbers and music, with their supposed 
power over the motions of the universe :-— 


By one pervading spirit 

Of tones and numbers all things are controlled, 
As sages taught, whose faith was found to merit 
Initiation in that mystery old. 

The heavens, whose aspects make our minds as still 
As they themselves appear to be, 

Innumerable voices fili 

With everlasting harmony ; 

The towering headlands covered with the mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 

That ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 

Thy pinions, universal air, 

Ever waving to and fro, 

Are delegates of harmony, and bear 

Strains that support the seasons in their round ; 
Stern Winter loves a dirge-like sound. 





Break forth into thanksgiving, 

Ye banded instruments of wind, and chords ; 
Unite, to magnify the Everlasting, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon ; 

Thou too be heard, lone eagle! freed i 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 

Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of joy, that from the utmost walls 

The six days’ work, by flaming seraphim, 
Transmits to heaven! As deep to deep 
Shouting through one valley calls, 

All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 
Into the ear of God, their Lord! 

A voice to light gave being ; 

To time, and man, his earth-born chronicler ; 

A voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir : 
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The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 

Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 

To archangel lips applied, 

The grave shall open, quench the stars. 

O Silence! are man’s noisy years 

No more than moments of thy life ? 

Is harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 

With her sweet tones and discords just, 

Temper’d into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave? No! though earth be dust, 
And vanish ; though the heavens dissolve, her stay 
Is in the Word, that shall not pass away. 


Take next a paragraph from his much admired and inexpressibly 
affecting poem entitled Tintern Abbey :— 


I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
That rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 





One effect of an acquaintance with the writings of Mr. Words- 
worth, is to enlarge the mind, to lift it above envies and the sense 
of injury, to free it from prejudice, and to teach it to hold commu- 
nion with all that is great and good, forgetting the feeble and the 
faulty. And what is his practical example? Hear him speak of 
his early detractors, and unforeseeing, narrow-viewing critics. “They 
may have affected my fortune, and thus my enjoyments and my 
means of doing good, but they have never wounded my feelings, 
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for I never wrote for popular applause. I felt that the time would 
come when justice would be done; and now I have that justice ; 
— the reward is most sweetyas I am about to end my 
ays. 

In the article of moral purity, there are few poets in the English 
language who are meet to be compared with Wordsworth. This 
delicacy never degenerates into prudery or a sickly sentimentality, 
such as a recluse of the middle ages might have exhibited. Neither 
is it a cold and negative morality—an absence of positive infraction 
of the laws of conscience, such as appears in the writings of many 
eminent men. It flows from a heartfelt recognition of the stand- 
ard of right. ‘Throughout his volumes there is a nice sense of jus- 
tice; careful, discriminating touches of domestic life; entire freedom 
from the use of language which can tend to confound important 
distinctions —an extraordinary clearness, both of mental and of 
moral perceptions. 

Wordsworth is a religious poet: his poems are not merely full of 
natural religion, but they abound with that which is taught in the 
Bible. It may have been said that his sentiments resemble the 
faith of one who supposes that the Almighty’s religion is that of 
the Church of England, so earnest a supporter, so devout an ad- 
mirer is he of its government, rites, and ceremonies, and all the 
glorious recollections of that communion; for these are cherished 
themes, and pervade much of his poetry. But this is an irreverent 
as well as a mistaken view; for Wordsworth frequently illustrates 
with great force the spiritual being of man, his dependence and 
moral weakness, his immortality, and the glories of divine existence. 
But he does more, and questionless will be read in the better days 
of the Christian Church. Take one of the Jnscriptions. 


Not seldom clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn ; 
Not seldom evening in the west 

Sinks smilingly forsworn. 


The smoothest seas will sometimes prove 
To the confiding bark untrue ; 

And if she trust the stars above, 

They can be treacherous too. 


The umbrageous oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 

It promised to defend. 


But Thou art true, Incarnate Lord! 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 


No change can falsify ! 








ES 
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] bent before thy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace with suppliant knee ; 
And peace was given,—nor peace alone, 
But faith, and hope, and ecstasy. 


Atthe close of The Excursion is the following sublime address: — 


Eternal Spirit! universal God! 

Power inaccessible to human thought 

Save by degrees and steps whith Thou hast deigned 
To furnish ; for this Image of Thyself, 

To the infirmity of mortal sense 

Vouchsafed ; this local, transitory type 

Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 

Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
The radiant Cherubim ;—accept the thanks 
Which we, thy humble creatures, here convened, 
Presume to offer; we, who from the breast 

Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 

The faint reflections only of thy face, 

Are yet exalted, and in soul adore! 

Such as they who in thy presence stand 
Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Imperishable majesty, streamed forth 

From thy empyreal Throne, the elect of Earth 
Shall be—divested at the appointed hour 

Of all dishonour—cleansed from mortal stain. 
—Accomplish, then, their number; and conclude 
Time’s weary course! Or, if, by thy decree 
The consummation that will come by stealth 
Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail, 

Oh! let thy Word prevail to take away 

The sting of human nature. Spread the Law, 
As it is written in thy holy Book, 

Throughout all lands ; let every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey ; 

Both for the love of purity and hope 

Which it affords, to such as do thy will 

And persevere in good that they shall rise, 

To have a nearer view of Thee, in heaven. 
—Father of Good! this prayer in bounty grant, 
In mercy grant it to thy wretched sons. 

Then, nor till then, shall persecution cease, 
And cruel wars expire. ‘The way is marked, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas! the nations, who of yore received 

These tidings, and in Christian temples met 
The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still ; 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 

Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 
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Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained. 
So fare the many ; and the thoughtful few, 
Who in the anguish of their souls bewail 
This dire perverseness, cannot choose but ask, 
Shall it endure ?—Shall enmity and strife, 
Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed ; 
And the kind never perish? Is the hope 
Fallacions, or shall righteousness obtain 
A peaceable dominion, wide as earth 
And ne’er to fail ? 

* +k * # 
— Whence but from Thee, the true and only God, 
And from the faith derived through Him who bled 
Upon the Cross, this marvellous advance 
Of good from evil; as if one extreme 
Were left—the other gained. O ye, who come 
To kneel devoutly in yon reverend pile, 
Called to such office by the peaceful sound 
Of Sabbath bells; and ye, who sleep in earth, 
All cares forgotten, round its hallowed walls! 
For you, in presence of this little band 
Gathered together on the green hill-side, 
Your pastor is emboldened to prefer 
Vocal thanksgivings to the eternal King ; 
Whose love, whose counsel, whose commands have made 
Your very poorest rich in peace of thought, 
And in good works; and him who is endowed 
With scantiest knowledge master of all truth 
Which the salvation of his soul requires. 
Conscious of that abundant favour showered 
On you, the children of my humble care ;— 
On your abodes, and this beloved land, 
Our birth-place, home, and country, while on earth 
We sojourn,—loud, do I utter thanks 
With earnest joy, that will not be suppressed. 
These barren rocks, your stern inheritance ; 
These fertile fields that recompense your pains ; 
The shadowy vale, the sunny mountain-top ; 
Woods waving in the wind their lofty heads, 
Or hushed ; the roaring waters, or the still ; 
They see the offering of my lifted hands— 
They hear my lips present their sacrifice— 
They know if I be silent, morn or even: 
For, though in whispers speaking, the full heart 
Will find a vent; and thought is praise to Him, 
Audible praise, to Thee, Omniscient Mind, 
From Whom all gifts descend, all blessings flow ! 


What a swelling benignity and majesty in all this! But we fur- 
ther remark that very few poets are more practical than Words- 
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worth. His pages are crowded with sententious maxims, with 
clear, compact, and beautifully expressed truths. Take a very 
few at random :— 
Oh, Sir! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. 
* * os * 
The food of hope 
Is meditated action ; robbed of this 
Her sole support, she languishes and dies. 
* ‘i # * 

Rightly is it said 
That man descends into the Vale of years ; 
Yet have I thought that we might also speak, 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of age, 
As of a final Eminence, though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 
On which ’tis not impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignty—a place of power— 
A throne, which may be likened unto his, 
Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 


Down from a mountain top. 





Our life is turned 
Out of her course, wherever man is made 
An offering, or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end. 
Say, what is honour ? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done. 


A word now relative to the new volume, containing Poems of 
“Early and Late Years.” These consist of ‘ The Borderers,” a 
tragedy, composed in 1795-6, but kept from the knowledge even of 
the author’s friends; a number of occasional pieces, written long 
ago, but now published for the first time; ‘‘ Memorials of a Tour 
in Italy,” performed not many years ago; together with a variety of 
Sonnets, the most of them composed recently. 

One remark readily offers itself on the announcement and appear- 
ance of this volume; that the author was, no doubt, in some mea- 
sure deterred from bringing forward these poems of early years, 
by what must now be regarded to have been an erroneous idea of 
his genius and poetical principles, entertained by Reviewers, and 
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thence promulgated to the public; these first impressions having sunk 
deeper, we opine, than fashion will at the present day countenance 
any one in avowing. The great feature of the volume, however, is 
the tragedy ; for independent of a new work of such magnitude, and 
yet but published at the eleventh hour, coming from the poet of 
Rydal, it announces Wordsworth in a new character, and to have 
long ago adventured upon a path to which no one could have sup- 
posed that his genius, his literary taste, or general habits equipped 
him. Nor would it have been a wrong presumption; “ The Bor- 
derers” being essentially non-dramatic; for while many fine thoughts 
and characteristic passages, descriptive, sentimental, and reflective 
by turn swell the piece; in regard to plot, action, passion, dialogue, 
and the dramatis persone, the indispensable requisites are wanting. 

The scene is laid in the Borders of England and Scotland in the 
time of Henry the Third, admitting as it did for ages later, of out- 
law characters, villany, love, crime, and romantic incident sufficient 
for any number of tragedies. But even though the imagination will 
take great license when going so far back, the story is improbable, 
at the same time that the points and situations have not adequate 
purpose in them. 

Then with regard to the other essential qualities of a drama, 
there are hardly any indications of flesh and blood beings, or of 
actual life; for it is plainly Mr. Wordsworth throughout who thinks 
and speaks; the expression and the thought being highly poetical 
even when this master of reflectiveness and lofty meditation is deal- 
ing with abstractions. In a word, “ The Borderers” is a metaphy- 
sical poem rather than an actable drama; and indeed it was never 
intended for the stage. 

With regard to the other contents it is unnecessary to say more 
than that they are what might be expected from the author. They 
cannot add to his reputation; but on the other hand they will not 
injuriously affect it: the volume is becoming of the master. 

Guilt and Sorrow,” which has for its germ “ The Female 
Vagrant,” published in 1798, is a poem of considerable dimensions ; 
and what is better, it is a complete and most felicitously developed 
piece. It is a tragedy in humble life, most true to nature and 
admirably sustained. We can only find room for the beginning :— 


A traveller on the skirt of Sarum’s Plain 

Pursued his vagrant way, with feet half bare ; 
Stooping his gait, but not as if to gain 

Help from the staff he bore; for mien and air 

Were hardy, though his cheek seemed worn with care 
Both of the time to come and time long fled: 

Down fell in straggling locks his thin gray hair ; 

A coat he wore of military red, 

But faded, and stuck o’er with many a patch and shred. 
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While thus he journeyed, step by step led on, 

He saw and passed a stately inn, full sure 

That welcome in such house for him was none : 

No board inscribed the needy to allure 

Hung there; no bush proclaimed to old and poor 

And desolate, ‘‘ Here you will find a friend!” 

The pendant grapes glittered above the door. 

On he must pace, perchance ’till night descend, 
Where’er the dreary roads their bare white lines extend. 


The gathering clouds grew red with stormy fire, 

In streaks diverging wide and mounting high: 

That inn he long had passed : the distant spire, 

Which oft as he looked back had fixed his eye, 

Was lost, though still he looked, in the blank sky. 
Perplexed and comfortless he gazed around, 

And scarce could any trace of man descry, 

Save corn-fields stretched and stretching without bound ; 
But where the sower dwelt was nowhere to be found. 


No tree was there, no meadow’s pleasant green, 

No brook to wet his lip or soothe his ear ; 

Long files of corn-stacks here and there were seen, 

But not one dwelling-place his heart to cheer. 

Some labourer, thought he, may perhance be near ; 

And so he sent a feeble shout—in vain ; 

No voice made answer; he could only hear 

Winds rustling over plots of unripe grain, 

Or whistling through thin glass along the unfurrowed plain. 


Long had he fancied each successive slope 

Concealed some cottage, whither he might turn 

And rest: but now along heaven’s darkening cope 

The crows rushed by in eddies, homeward: borne. 

Thus warned, he sought some shepherd’s spreading thorn 
Or hovel, from the storm to shield his head ; 

But sought in vain; for now, all wild, forlorn, 

And vacant, a huge waste around him spread ; 

The wet cold ground, he feared, must be his only bed. 


And be it so—for to the chill night shower 

And the sharp wind his head he oft hath bared: 

A sailor he, who many a wretched hour 

Hath told: for, landing after labour hard, 

Three years endured in hope of just reward, 

He to an armed fleet was forced away 

By seamen, who perhaps themselves had shared 

Like fate; was hurried off, a helpless prey, 
’Gainst all that in his heart, or theirs perhaps, said nay. 
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We have intimated that these Poems are truly Wordsworthian ; 
such as were to be looked for from him; such as will neither increase 
nor lessen his reputation. They only add to the amount of his 
works. One characteristic sample of a wonted mood of our poet 
will be found in the stanzas we now quote. They form the conclu- 
sion of ‘ Musings near Aquapendente,” written during his tour in 
Italy, when he was taking ‘‘ Memorials” of the scenes visited, or 
rather, investing them with the halo of his own genius :— 


Time flows—nor winds, 
Nor stagnates, nor precipitates his course, 
But many a benefit borne upon his breast 
For human-kind sinks out of sight, is gone, 
No one knows how ; nor seldom is put forth 
An angry arm that snatches good away, 
Never perhaps to reappear. ‘The Stream 
Has to our generation brought, and brings, 
Innumerable gains; yet we, who now 
Walk in the light of day, pertain full surely 
To a chill’d age, most pitiably shut out 
From that which 7s and actuates, by forms, 
Abstractions, and by lifeless fact to fact 
Minutely linked with diligence uninspired, 
Unrectified, unguided, unsustained, 
By godlike insight. To this fate is doom’d 
Science, wide-spread and spreading still as be 
Her conquests, in the world of sense made known. 
So with the internal mind it fares; and so 
With morals, trusting, in contempt or fear 
Of vital principle’s controlling law, 
To her purblind guide Expediency ; and so 
Suffers religious faith. Elate with view 
Of what is won, we overlook or scorn 
The best that should keep pace with it, and must, 
Else more and more the general mind will droop, 
Even as if bent on perishing. There lives 
No faculty within us which the Soul 
Can spare, and humblest earthly weal demands, 
For dignity not placed beyond her reach, 
Zealous co-operation of all means 
Given or acquired, to raise us from the mire, 
And liberate our hearts from low pursuits. 
By gross Utilities enslaved, we need 
More of ennobling impulse from the past, 
If to the future aught of good must come 
Sounder, and therefore holier, than the ends 
Which, in the giddiness of self-applause, 
We covet as supreme. Qh, grant the crown 
That Wisdom wears, or take his treacherous stafi 
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From Knowledge !—If the Muse, whom I have served 
This day, be mistress of a single pearl 

Fit to be placed in that pure diadem, 

Then, not in vain, under these chesnut boughs 
Reclined, shall I have yielded up my soul 

To transports from the secondary founts 

Flowing of time and place, and paid to both 

Due homage; nor shall fruitlessly have striven, 

By love of beauty moved, to enshrine in verse 
Accordant meditations, which in times 

Vex'd and disorder’d, as our own, may shed 
Influence, at least among a scatter’d few, 

To soberness of mind and peace of heart 

Friendly ; as here to my repose hath been 

This flowering broom’s dear neighbourhood, the light 
And murmur issuing from yon pendent flood, 

And all the varied landscape. Let us now 

Rise, and to-morrow greet magnificent Rome. 


One gem more,— 


You call it ‘* Love lies Bleeding,’’—so you may, 

Though the red flower, not prostrate, only droops, 

As we have seen it here from day to day, 

From month to month, life passing not away : 

A flower how rich in sadness! Even thus stoops 

(Sentient by Grecian sculptor’s marvellous power), 

Thus leans, with hanging brow and body bent 

Earthward in uncomplaining languishment, 

The dying Gladiator. So, sad flower! 

CTis Fancy guides me, willing to be led, 

Though by a slender thread), 

So droop’ d Adonis, bathed in sanguine dew 

Of his death-wound, when he from innocent air 

The gentlest breath of resignation drew ; 

While Venus, in a passion of despair, 

Rent, weeping over him, her golden hair, 

Spangled with drops of that celestial shower. 

She suffered, as immortals sometimes do ; 

But pangs more lasting far that lover knew 

Who first, weigh’d down by scorn, in some lone bower, 

Did press this semblance of unpitied smart 

Into the service of his constant heart ; 

His own dejection, downcast flower! ‘could share 

With thine, and gave the mournful name which thou wilt ever 
bear. 
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Art. XV.—The Mabinogion. By Lavy Cuartotre Guest. Part IV, 


Tuts Translation with Notes, from the Llyfr Coch o Hergest and 
other ancient Welsh Manuscripts, proceeds with the spirit that dis- 
tinguished the previous parts; and continues to furnish increasing 
and fresh proofs of Lady Guest’s munificent liberality, and literary 
treasures. We have before us the tale of ‘‘ Kilhwch and Olwen,” 
for which *‘ no parallel or counterpart has been discovered in any 
other language.” It is therefore considered to be strictly and purely 
British, being also, it is supposed, one of the most antique that is 
to be found in the collection. It is said that some of its allusions 
are unintelligible even to the best Welsh antiquaries; though others 
of them have still a currency in the Principality. 

The story concerns a kinsman of King Arthur, who adventures 
marvellously in quest of Olwen, the daughter of Yspaddaden Pen- 
kawr, in order to make her his wife. But to discover her is not 
half the battle; for she, whose ‘* bosom was more snowy than the 
breast of the white swan,” has to be won by a train of adventures 
and exploits beyond Herculean contemplation or capacity. By the 
assistance of the knights of Arthur, and sometimes of the King him- 
self, the lady is at last made the wife of Kilhwch. We quotea 
few passages, more to show the spirit and complexion of the story 
than to indicate or fill up its current. The gorgeous barbaric fancy 
of a British period, perhaps as remote as the seventh century, may 
be seen in the state and bearing of Kilhwch when he unhesitatingly 
undertakes and sallies forth to obtain the assistance of his kinsman 


King Arthur :— 


And the youth pricked forth upon a steed with head dappled grey, of 
four winters old, firm of limb, with shell-formed hoofs, having a bridle of 
linked gold on his head, and upon him a saddle of costly gold. And in 
the youth’s hand were two spears of silver, sharp, well- tempered, headed 
with steel, three ells in length, of an edge to wound the wind, and cause 
blood to flow, and swifter than the fall of the dew-drop from the blade of 
reed grass upon the earth, when the dew of June is at the heaviest. A 
gold-hilted sword was upon his thigh, the blade of which was of gold, 
bearing a cross of inlaid gold of the hue of the lightning of heaven : his 
war-horn was of ivory. Before him were two brindled whitebreasted grey- 
hounds, having strong collars of rubies about their necks, reaching from 
the shoulder to the ear. And the one that was on the left side bounded 
across to the right side, and the one on the right to the left, and like two 
sea swallows sported around-him. And his courser cast up four sods with 
his four hoofs, like four swallows in the air, about his head, now above, 
now below. About him was a four-cornered cloth of purple, and an 
apple of gold was at each corner, and every one of the apples was of the 
value of an hundred kine. And there was precious gold of the value of 
three hundred kine upon his shoes, and upon his stirrups, from his knee 
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to the tip of his toe. And the blade of grass bent not beneath him, so 
light was his courser’s tread as he journeyed towards the gate of Arthur’s 


Palace.” 
Kilhwch reaches the gates of Arthur's castle :— 


‘Spoke the youth, ‘Is there a porter?’ ‘ There is; and if thou hold- 
est not thy peace small will be thy welcome.’ ‘Open the portal.’ ‘I 
will not open it.’ ‘ Wherefore not?’ ‘ The knife is in the meat, and the 
drink is in the horn, and there is revelry in Arthur’s hall, and none may 
enter therein but the son of a king of a privileged country, or a craftsman 
bringing his craft. But there will be refreshment for thy dogs and for thy 
horses ; and for thee there will be collops cooked and peppered, and lus- 
cious wine and mirthful songs, and food for fifty men shall be brought 
unto thee in the guest chamber, where the stranger and the sons of other 
countries eat, who come not unto the precincts of the Palace of Arthur. 
Thou wilt fare no worse there than thou wouldest with Arthur in the court. 
A lady shall smooth thy couch, and shall lull thee with songs ; and early 
to-morrow morning, when the gate is open for the multitude that came 
hither to-day, for thee shall it be opened first, and thou mayest sit in the 
place that thou shalt choose in Arthur’s Hall, from the upper end to the 
lower.’ Said the youth, ‘ That will I not do. If thou openest the gate, 
it is well. If thou dost not open it, I will bring disgrace upon thy lord, 
and evil report upon thee. And I will set up three shouts at this very 
gate, than which none were ever more deadly, from the top of Pengwaed 
in Cornwall to the bottom of Dinsol, in the North, and to Esgair Oervel, 


in Ireland.’ ”’ 


The porter, alarmed and amazed, forthwith hies to Arthur’s pre- 
sence to acquaint him what a fine and peremptory youth is at the 
gate :— 


“Then said Arthur, ‘ If walking thou didst enter in here, return thou 
running. And every one that beholds the light, and every one that opens 
and shuts the eye, let him show him respect, and serve him, some with gold- 
mounted drinking horns, others with collops cooked and peppered, until food 
and drink can be prepared for him. It is unbecoming to keep such aman 
as thou sayest he is in the wind and the rain.’ Said Kai, ‘ By the hand of 
my friend, if thou wouldest follow my counsel, thou wouldest not break 
through the laws of the Court because of him,’ ‘ Not so, blessed Kai, it is 
an honour to us to be resorted to, and the greater our courtesy, the greater 
will be our renown, and our fame, and our glory.’ And Glewlwyd came to 
the gate, and opened the gate before him; and although all dismounted 
upon the horseblock at the gate, yet did he not dismount, but he rode in 
upon his charger. Then said Kilhwch, ‘ Greeting be unto thee, Sovereign 
Ruler of this Island; and be this greeting no less unto the lowest than 
unto the highest, and be it equally unto thy guests, and thy warriors, and 
thy chieftans—let all partake of it as completely as thyself. And com- 
plete be thy favour, and thy fame, and thy glory, throughout all this 
Island.’ Greeting unto thee also,’ said Arthur, ‘ sit thou between two of 
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my warriors, and thou shalt have minstrels before thee, and thou shalt 
enjoy the privileges of a king born to a throne, as long as thou remainest 
here. And when I dispense my presents to the visitors and strangers in 
this court, they shall be in thy hand at my commencing.’ Said the youth, 
‘I came not here to consume meat and drink; but if I obtain the boon 
that I seek, I will requite it thee, and extol thee; and if I have it not, I 
will bear forth thy dispraise to the four quarters of the world, as far as thy 
renown has extended.’ Then said Arthur, ‘ Since thou wilt not remain 
here, chieftan, thou shalt receive the boon whatsoever thy tongue may 
name, as far as the wind dries and the rain moistens, and the sun revolves, 
and the sea encircles, and the earth extends ; save only my ship, and my 
mantle, and Caledvwlch, my sword, and Rhongomyant, my lance, and 
Wynebgwrthucher, my shield, and Carwenhau, my dagger, and Gwen- 
hwyvar, my wife. By the truth of heaven thou shalt have it cheerfully, 
name what thou wilt.’ ‘I would that thou bless my hair.’ ‘ That shall 
be granted thee.’ And Arthur took a golden comb and scissors, whereof 
the loops were of silver, and he combed his hair.”’ 


** Blessing the hair,” is said to have been the sign and method of 
undertaking the office of a species of protectorship and championship 
in the eighth century. 

The extraordinary difficulties to be overcome, ere the youth can 
obtain Olwen, are wilder and more magical than would have found 
acceptance among the legends even of the Middle Ages. But they 
have a value in them for the present time; for they indicate the 
features of a state of manners and of a mass of superstition with 
some degree of distinctness. ‘Take a specimen of the marvels, told, 
too, as if in the spirit of an honest faith :— 


‘‘ They went forward until they came to the Ousel of Cilgwri. And 
Gwrhyr adjured her for the sake of Heaven, saying, ‘ Tell me if thou 
knowest aught of Mabon the son of Modron, who was taken when three 
nights old from between his mother and the wall?’ And the Ousel 
answered, ‘ When I first came here, there was a smith’s anvil in this place, 
and I was then a young bird; and from that time no work has been done 
upon it, save the pecking of my beak every evening, and now there is not 
so much as the size of a nut remaining thereof; yet the vengeance of 
Heaven be upon me, if during all that time I have ever heard of the man 
for whom you inquire. Nevertheless I will do that which is right, and 
that which it is fitting that I should do for an embassy from Arthur. 
There is a race of animals who were formed before me, and I will be your 
guide to them.’ So they proceeded to the place where was the Stag of 
Redynvre. ‘Stag of Redynvre, behold we are come to thee, an embassy 
from Arthur, for we have not heard of any animal older than thou. Say, 
knowest thou aught of Mabon the son of Modron, who was taken from 
his mother when three nights old?’ The Stag said, ‘ When first I came 
hither, there was a plain all around me, without any trees, save one 
oak sapling, which grew up to be an oak with a hundred branches. And 
that oak has since perished, so that nothing now remains of it but the 
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withered stump ; and from that day to this I have been here, yet have | 
never heard of the man for whom you inquire. Nevertheless, being an 
embassy from Arthur, I will be your guide to the place where there is an 
animal which was formed before I was.’ So they proceeded to the place 
where was the Owl of Cwm Cawlwyd. ‘ Owl of Cwm Cawlwyd, here is 
an embassy from Arthur; knowest thou aught of Mabon the son of Modron, 
who was taken after three nights from his mother?’ ‘ If I knew I would 
tell you. When first I came hither, the wide valley you see was a wooded 
glen. Anda race of men came and rooted it up. And there grew there 
a second wood; and this wood is the third. My wings, are they not 
withered stumps? Yet all this time, even until to-day, I have never 
heard of the man for whom you inquire. Nevertheless, I will be the guide 
of Arthur’s embassy until you come to the place where is the oldest animal 
in this world, and the one that has travelled most, the Eagle of Gwern 
Abwy.’ Gwrhyr said, ‘ Eagle of Gwern Abwy, we have come to thee an 
enibassy from Arthur, to ask thee if thou knowest aught of Mabon the 
son of Modron, who was taken from his mother when he was three nights 
old?’ The Eagle said, ‘I have been here for a great space of time, and 
when I first came hither there was a rock here, from the top of which I 
pecked at the stars, every evening; and now it is not so much as a span 
high. From that day to this I have been here, and I have never heard of 
the man for whom you inquire, except once when I went in search of food 
as faras Llyn Llyw. And when I came there, I stuck my talons into a 
salmon, thinking he would serve me as food for a long time. But he 
drew me into the deep, and I was scarcely able to escape from him. After 
that I went with my whole kindred to attack him, and to try to destroy 
him, but he sent messengers, and made peace with me; and came and 
besought me to take fifty fish spears out of his back. Unless he know 
something of him whom you seek, | cannot tell who may. However, | 
will guide you to the place where he is.’ ” 





NOTICES. 





Art. XV1.—Biographia Britannica Literaria. By Tu. Wricut. M.A. 


Tue “ Biography of Literary Characters of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arranged in chronological order,” is one of the works which the Royal 
Society of Literature have set about superintending and patronizing. The 
present volume is confined to the Anglo-Saxon Period, and gives, first, a 
general view of its literature and learning; and, secondly, a series of lives 
from the sixth century down to the Conquest, including criticisms with 
specimens occasionally of their productions. The work is of as popular a 
character as the subjects will admit of, being an elegant and scholarly enough 
performance, without however anything particularly new, ingenious, or 
recondite, By the bye, the Royal Society of Literature, although founded 
so far back as when George the Fourth patronized erand schemes, has done 
little more than present gold medals to a few of the favourites of aristocracy 
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towards the encouragement and reward of literary persons. We believe 
also that in the course of eighteen years there had only been published, 
under the auspices of the Society, one work prior to the Biographia Britan- 
nica Literaria; although among the professed and generous objects of 
the institution, ‘‘ the publication of inedited remains of ancient litera- 
ture, and of such works as may be of great intrinsic value, but not of that 
popular character which readily commands the attention of publishers,” was 
particularly mentioned. We leave it to our readers to judge between the 
promise and the performance. We quote two passages belonging to the lite- 
rary rather than biographical section of the volume. The first gives an 
idea of the natural philosophy of the period, and its childlike condition of 
science. The particular work referred to is, Bede’s Treatise ‘‘ De Natura 
Rerum :”— 

‘The tract De Naturd Rerum, which was one of Bede’s earliest works, 
and the Anglo-Saxon abridged translation made in the tenth century, were 
the text-books of science in England until the twelfth century. The 
system of Bede was the same which had prevailed in Europe during several 
centuries. He considered the earth to be the centre of the universe; and 
he believed that the firmament was spherical, and bounded by or enclosed 
in fire; beyond this was the higher heaven, peopled by angelic beings, who 
were supposed to be able to take ethereal bodies, assimilate themselves to 
men, eat, drink, and perform the other functions of human nature, and at 
will lay aside their assumed form and return to their own dwelling-place. 
He taught that the waters above the firmament were placed there for the 
purpose of moderating the heat of the fire and the igneous stars; that the 
stars, with the exception of the wandering stars or planets, are fixed in the 
firmament and move round with it, and that sparks struck from them and 
carried away by the wind are what we call falling stars; that there are 
seven planets, whose orbits are included in the firmament, and which revolve 
in the contrary direction to the motion of the sun; that comets are stars 
produced suddenly, with crests of flame, and that they forebode political 
revolutions, pestilence, war, or great tempests and droughts; that the dif- 
ferent colours of the planets are caused by variation of distance and by the 
different strata of air in which they revolve. Many of Bede’s notions with 
regard to the planet which we inhabit were equally unscientific: he consi- 
dered the earth to be a globe; but he did not believe in the existence of 
the antipodes; he says that the earth internally resembles a sponge, and 
that earthquakes are produced by the sudden and forcible escape of wind 
confined in the cavernous parts; that the sea is not increased by the rivers 
which run into it, either because it is constantly evaporating into the clouds, 
or because the water descends continually into the earth by secret passages; 
that the sea to the north of Thule is a mass of everlasting ice; that thun- 
der is produced by the sudden bursting forth of wind confined and com- 
pressed in the clouds, like the bursting of a bladder; and that lightning 
is produced by the collision of the clouds in the same manner as fire by 
the striking together of flints. He believed that the world was in his time 
in its sixth age, old, decrepit, and worn out, and that its end was near 
approaching.” 
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The learning of the Anglo-Saxon dames :— 


“The cultivation of letters was in that age by no means confined to the 
robuster sex; the Anglo-Saxon ladies applied themselves to study with 
equal zeal, and almost equal success. It was for their reading chiefly that 
Aldhelm wrote his book De Laude Virginitatis, The female correspond- 
ents of Boniface wrote in Latin with as much ease as the ladies of the 
present day write in French, and their letters often show much elegant and 
courtly feeling. They sometimes also sent him specimens of their skill in 
writing Latin verse. The Abbess Eadburga was one of Boniface’s most 
constant friends; she seems to have frequently sent him books, written 
by herself or by her scholars, for the instruction of his German converts ; 
and on one occasion he accompanies his letter to her with a present of a 
silver pen. Leobgitha, one of her pupils, concludes a letter to Boniface by 
offering him a specimen of her acquirements of Latin metres. ‘ These 
underwritten verses,’ she says, ‘I have endeavoured to compose according 
to the rnles derived from the poets, not in a spirit of presumption, but with 
the desire of exciting the powers of my slender talents, and in the hope of 
thine assistance therein. This art I have learnt from Eadburga, who is 
ever occupied in studying the Divine law.’ The four hexameters which 
follow this introduction, though not remarkable for elegance or correctness, 
are still a favourable specimen of the attainments of a young Anglo-Saxon 
dame. They are addressed as a concluding benediction to Boniface him- 
self— 

‘ Arbiter omnipotens, solus qui cuncta creavit, 
In regno patris semper qui lumine fulget ; 
Qua jugiter flagrans sic regnet gloria Christi, 
Illzesum servet semper te jure perenni.’”’ 





Art. XVI1.—Horse-training. By A. J. Exwis, B. A. 


Mr. Extts, while on a visit in Yorkshire, happened to read the following 
passages in Mr. Catlin’s work on the North American Indians: ‘ I have 
often,” says Mr. C., “ in concurrence with a well-known custom of the 
country, held my hand over the eyes of the calf (of the wild buffalo,) and 
breathed a few strong breaths into its nostrils; after which I have, with 
my hunting companions, rode several miles into our encampment, with the 
little prisoner busily following the heels of my horse the whole way, as 
closely and affectionately as its instinct would attach it to the company of 
itsdam. This is one of the most extraordinary things that I have met 
with in the habits of this wild country; and, although I had often heard 
of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, I am now willing to bear testi- 
mony to the fact, from the numerous instances which I have witnessed 
since I came into the country. During the time that I resided at this 
post, in the spring of the year, on my way up the river, I assisted in nume- 
rous hunts of the buffalo, with the fur company’s men, in bringing in, in 
the above manner, several of these little prisoners, which sometimes follow 
for five or six miles close to our horses’ heels, and even into the fur com- 
pany’s fort, and into the stable where our horses were led.” 
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Mr. Catlin tells us that the wild horses are tamed in a similar manner 
by the Red Indians. As soon as the animal is caught with the lasso, and 
is hobbled, the captor ‘‘ gradually advances, until he is able to place his 
hand on the animal’s nose and over his eyes, and at length to breathe in 
its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and conquered; so that he has 
little more to do than to remove the hobbles from its feet, and lead or ride 
it into camp.” 


This account astonished Mr. Ellis and his friends, and not without 
exciting their incredulity. However, they determined to make the expe- 
riment. ‘Two trials were witnessed by him, and both, he states, were suc- 
cessful. We copy the particulars of one of them :— 


* Saturday, February 12, 1842.—While the last experiments were being 
tried on the yearling, W. espied B—, a farmer and tenant, with several 
men, at the distance of some fields, trying, most ineffectually, on the old 
system, to break-in a horse. W. proposed to go down and show him what 
effect had been produced on the yearling. When the party arrived at the 
spot, they found that B. and his men had tied the filly short up to a tree 
in the corner of a field, one side of which was walled and the other hedged 
in. W. now proposed to B. to tame his horse after the new method. B., 
who was aware of the character of his horse, anxiously warned W. not to 
approach it, cautioning him especially against the fore feet, asserting that 
the horse would rear and strike him with the fore feet, as it ‘ lamed’ his 
. own (B.’s) thigh just before they had come up. W., therefore, proceeded 
very cautiously. He climbed the wall, and came at the horse through the 
tree, to the trunk of which he clung for some time, that he might secure a 
retreat in case of need. Immediately upon his touching the halter, the 
horse pranced about, and forcibly pulled away with a dogged and stubborn 
expression, which seemed to bid W. defiance. Taking advantage of this, 
W. leaned over as far as he could, clinging all the time to the tree with his 
right hand, and succeeded in breathing into one nostril, without, however, 
being able to blind the eyes. From that moment all became easy. W., 
who is very skilful in the management of a horse, coaxed it, and rubbed 
its face, and breathed from time to time into the nostrils, while the horse 
offered no resistance. In about ten minutes, W. declared his conviction 
that the horse was subdued ; and he then unfastened it, and to the great 
and evident astonishment of B., (who had been trying all the morning in 
vain to get a mastery over it,) led it quietly away with a loose halter. 
Stopping in the middle of the field, with no one else near, W. quietly 
walked up to the horse, placed his arm over one eye and his hand over the 
other, and breathed into the nostrils. It was pleasing to observe how 
agreeable this operation appeared to the horse, who put up his nose to 
receive the ‘ puff.’ In this manner W. led the horse through all the fields 
to the stable yard, where he examined the fore feet, and then the hind feet 
of the horse, who offered no resistance—but while W. was examining the 
hind feet, bent its neck round, and kept nosing W.’s back. He next 
buckled on a surcingle, and then a saddle, and finally bitted the horse with 
arope. During the whole of these operations, the horse did not offer the 
slightest resistance, nor did it flinch in the least degree. 
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Mr. Lillis neither being experienced in horses, nor having at the period 
further opportunity of witnessing similar experiments to those he describes, 
but feeling perfectly satisfied with their results, has thought it his duty to 
publish the particulars. In some provinces of France, and also in Ireland, 
there are horse-charmers, who profess to tame the wildest, by uttering cer- 
tain mysterious sounds or words to them. Mr. Ellis takes notice of the 
Irish performers in this way, and thinks that the charm is precisely of the 
character of that which operated so potently in the cases mentioned. 





Art. XVIII.—WHistory of Scotland. By P. F. Tyrter, Esq. Vol. VIII. 


Tus portion of the History comprises but a short period for a volume, 
viz., from 1573 to 1587; treating of the distracted state of Scotland 
during a section of the youth of James the Sixth, when the ambition of 
the Regent Morton, the King’s weakness, the violence of the nobles, and 
religious dissension, kept the country in a ferment ; and when the counter- 
intrigues of France and England more deeply embroiled parties and people. 
Among other notorious features of the period, the conspiracies against Eli- 
zabeth, the designs privately to assassinate Mary, and her execution, of 
course, figure. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Tytler’s volume, its superiority to all preceding 
histories, consists of the stronger light which he has with the most patient 
and skilful research drawn for the first time from documents in the State 
Paper Office. Properly speaking, it is only more light, but hardly any 
thing new as regards important events or actors. This satisfactory fulness 
will be found in his pictures and reports of persons who were only second- 
ary characters in the drama; such as some of the Ministers of the Kirk, 
which at present, as well as at that era, contains within its pale dour chiels ; 
ay, and pawky too. ‘Take a sketch of the weak and pedantic James beset 
to his face :— 


“This harsh attack upon his favourite justly and deeply offended the 
King; and Lawson, the author of the calumny, having been commanded 
to appear at court, he and a small company of his brother ministers repaired 
to Dunfermline, and were carried into the presence-chamber. Here, 
owing to the recent changes, they found themselves surrounded with the 
strange faces of a new court. Soon after the King entered; and while 
they rose and made their obeisance, James, to their astonishment, took not 
the slightest notice, but passing the throne which all expected that he was 
to occupy, sat down familiarly upon a little coffer, and ‘eyed them all 
marvellously gravely, and they for him, for the space of a quarter of an 
hour, none speaking a word; to the admiration of all the beholders.’ 
The scene, intended to have been tragic and awful, was singularly comic ; 
and this was increased when the Monarch, without uttering a syllable, 
jumped up from his coffer, and ‘ glooming’ upon them, walked out of the 
room. It was now difficult to say what should be done. The ministers 
had come with a determination to remonstrate with their sovereign against 
the recent changes; and he, it was evident, enraged at their late conduct, 
had resolved to dismiss them unheard; but while they debated in per- 
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plexity he relented in the cabinet, to which he had retired, and called 
them in. Pont then said they had come to warn him against alterations. 
‘I see none,’ quickly rejoined the King; ‘ but there were some this time 
twelvemonth, (alluding to his seizure at Ruthven,) where were your warn- 
ings then?’ ‘ Did we not admonish you at St. Johnston ?’ answered Pont; 
‘and were it not for our love to your Grace,’ interrupted Mr. David Fer- 
guson, could we not easily have found another place to have spoken our 
minds than here?’ This allusion to their licence in the pulpit made the 
King bite his lip ; and the storm was about to break out, when the same 
speaker threw oil upon the waters by casting in some merry speeches, 
His wit was of a homely and peculiar character. James, he said, ought to 
hear him, if any; for he had demitted the crown in his favour. Was he 
not Ferguson, the son of Fergus, the first Scottish King? and had he not 
cheerfully resigned his title to his Grace, as he was an honest man and 
had possession? ‘ Well,’ said James, ‘no other king in Europe would 
have borne at your hands what I have.’ ‘ God forbid you should be like 
other European Kings!’ was the reply; ‘‘ what are they but murderers 
of the saints? ye have had another sort of upbringing: but beware whom 
you choose to be about you; for, helpless as ye were in your cradle, you 
are in deeper danger now.’ ‘I am a Catholic King,’ replied the Monarch, 
‘and may choose my own advisers.’ The word Catholic was more than 
some of the ministers could digest, and would have led to an angry alter- 
cation, had not Ferguson again adroitly allayed their excited feelings. 
‘ Yes, brethren,’ said he, turning to them, ‘ he is a Catholic, that is a uni- 
versal king; and may choose his company as King David did, in the 
Hundred-and-first Psalm.’ This was a master-stroke; for the King had 
very recently translated this psalm into English metre, and Ferguson took 
occasion to commend his verses in the highest terms. They then again 
warned him against his present counsellors; and one of the ministers, 
stooping down, had the boldness to whisper in his ear, that there was no 
great wisdom in keeping his father’s murderers or their posterity so near 
his person. ‘Their last words were stern and solemn. ‘ Think not 
lightly, Sir,’ said they, ‘ of our commission ; and look well that your deeds 
agree with your promises, for we must damn sin in whoever it be found : 
nor is that face upon flesh that we may spare in case we find rebellion to 
our God, whose ambassadors we are. Disregard not our threatening ; for 
there was never one yet in this realm, in the place where your Grace is, 
who prospered after the ministers began to threaten him.’ At this the 
King was observed to smile, probably ironically ; but he said nothing ; 
and as they took their leave, he laid his hand familiarly on each.” 





Art. XIX.—The Life of Lieut.-General Hugh Mackay of Scoury. 


A NEw edition revised, with a Memoir of the author, the late John Mackay, 
Esq., of Rockfield. General Mackay was a distinguished Scotch officer 
under William the Third, and Commander-in Chief of the Forces of Scot- 
land, 1689 and 1690. He fell in the King’s service. The edition has 
been revised by Mr. Mackay, author of the ‘‘ Thames and its Tributaries,” 
who has also written the Memoir of the biographer. 
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Art. XX.—Questiones Mosaice, or the Book of Genesis compared with 
the Ancient Religions. By Osmoxp De Bravvoir Priavurx. 


From certain indications very hurriedly observed in turning over a few of 
the leaves of this volume, and not altogether indifferent to the importance 
of the title, we expected on a careful perusal to find matter for the exercise 
of curiosity, some original information, and at least the results of learning. 
We have been in every one of these respects wholly disappointed. Except- 
ing signs of a considerable range of reading confined to books that are to 
be met with in accessible libraries, we can discover no merit in the writer ; 
while the superficial and the egotistic offensively predominate. Sceptical 
and contemptuous, however, as the contents and the tone of the book 
really are, we think that it will do little harm: it has neither stamina nor 
style to pervert; nay, not even to captivate the fanciful or the erratic. 

Our author divides the host of writers who have commented on the 
Bible into three classes, but to neither of which, he informs us, does he 
belong; these are the ‘‘ Orthodox” believers, the ‘‘ Infidels,” and the 
** Rationalists,”—the last, although they appreciate the wants of the age, 
and with reverence approach the remains of antiquity, " having nevertheless 
erred “in that they have translated into modern language’ the idioms of a 
society long since extinct.” 

But how does our author proceed? He has sought, he tells us, ‘* to 
ascertain the views and opinions of which the Pentateuch may be consi- 
dered the expression ;’’ having begun “ by putting aside all question of 
its inspiration, well assured, however, that if indeed inspired, the fact 
would press itself upon me at every line.” Accordingly the author 
modestly takes it upon himself to admit nothing that is recorded in Gene- 
sis to be inspired, unless it squares with his sense of propriety as to the 
occasion when inspiration is necessary and proper, and also unless the 
inspiration itself—the thing done and recorded—be consistent with his 
views of wisdom and truth. It is thus he sits in judgment, and takes 
upon himself to pronounce upon ‘“ every line,” finding that no such thing 
ever occurred, so far as the Book of Genesis extends. All that he has 
found is “ different nations uttering the same cry, speaking the same 
thoughts, though not indeed in the same phrase;” and that by making 
“nation interpret the language of nation,” he comes to this conclusion, 
that every marvellous story in the first Book of Moses,—that of the 
Temptation, the Fall, the Ark with its inmates, &c.,—are nothing more 
than legends and myths which all nations at a certain period of develop- 
ment naturally fabricate and believe. Osmond de Beauvoir Priauix knows 
nothing, he admits, of ‘‘ the Oriental languages ;” never was possessed of 
‘ philological talents.” Poor man! 





Arr. XXI.— The Naturalist’s Library. Highley. 


An ornithological volume, making the 34th of the entire publication, and 
the 12th of the particular series. A memoir of Dr. John Walker is pre- 
fixed, The plates numerous and admirable as usual. 

VOL. 11. (1842.) No. TI. R 
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Art. XXII.—Characteristics of Painting. By Henry Reeve, Esa. 


An unassuming but elegant volume in verse, giving what the author con- 
siders the characteristics in a few lines, of each of a great number of artists. 
The work is not critical, but descriptive of individual styles and forms of 
beauty, both in the conception and the execution. In short, it is a work of 
taste to guide taste. Take Correggio as a subject and sample :— 


‘* O’er rounded shapes a star of love is glowing 
In radiance through transparent shadows flowing ; 
The world’s night-textured curtain, dim and dun, 
Is melted by a light before the sun ;— 
That light of all the earth, that healing splendour 
So white and heavenly, yet so soft and tender ; 
The woodland Penitent, who musing lay, 
Felt the sweet glory melt her sins away ; 
And holy transport radiates through the gloom 
Which thicken’d round the mystery of the tomb, 
Or Venus, rainbow-wing’d, with sportive joy, 
Smiles showers of bliss upon her darling boy. 
Where the green depth of Art's enchanting grove 
Hides the forsaken shrine of Pagan love.” 


Contrast him with Rubens :— 


‘“‘ These florid limbs the soul of passion fills, 
Strength in desire through every muscle thrills ; 
A world of moving colour round him flies, 
Like showers and sunshine in his breezy skies. 
The Wind-god and the Sea-god shout aloud, 
And urge the tempests on their fins of cloud ; 
In wild contortions, Frenzy, Guilt, Despair, 
Are hurled across the battlements of air ; 
But children all unswathed in summer bowers, 
Guard luscious fruits, and sport with twisted flowers.”’ 


Art. XXI11.—American Criminal Trials, By W.Cuanpter. Vol. I. 


Tuis work will be proceeded with if it meets with encouragement, which 
we can hardly suppose will be withheld, considering the nature of the 
design, and the merits of the specimen before us. The design is to give a 
selection of Trials, these not to be mere reprints, but revised and enlarged 
by matter which could not enter into them in the course of legal proceedings, 
but which may be necessary information now and hereafter, although 
notorious at the time. They will also be curtailed where mere technicalities 
or subordinate points occurred. The specimens before us are confined to 
the States of New England and Massachusetts. We know not whether it 
is in contemplation to go beyond the boundaries of these portions of the 
Union. We should presume it is, especially when Mr. Chandler approaches 
near to our own day. 

There is always an inherent interest in Criminal trials; but to the 
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English reader this is here increased on account of the light thrown upon the 
habits and modes of thinking of the early settlers in the parts mentioned, 
together with striking glimpses of their institutions. Whoever wishes to 
learn how the victims of persecution became persecutors themselves, will 
do well to look into the volume. The Quakers, and the charge of Witch- 
craft will furnish ample materials for the curious and for the philosophical. 





Art. XXIV.—The Domestic Dictionary and Housekeeper’s Manual. 
Strange. 


Tus ‘ Dictionary and Manual, comprising everything pertaining to 
Cookery, Diet, Economy, and Medicine,” is by Gibbons Merle, the medical 
portion being by John Reitch, M. D. The work is to a great extent 
a contpilation ; but it also contains much original matter, while, as respects 
cheapness and usefulness, we believe it to be deserving of universal patron~ 
age, especially on the part of the middle and industrial classes. A great 
deal is condensed within a small space. As far as our knowledge of the 
matters handled extends, or our opinion can be guided by the obvious 
conduct of the work, we should say that it is the best directory in the 
branches of domestic economy of which it treats that has ever appeared in 
this country; and that it is calculated to be of great use to the head ofa 
family, to a housekeeper, and also to the common serving maid. The 
departments are numerous which the Manual embraces, such as brewing, 
baking, the raising of vegetables for food and for medicinal purposes, the 
rearing of domestic animals, the manufacture of liqueurs, baths, remedics 
for burns and poisons from mushrooms, verdigris, &c,, washing, and a 
variety of minor matters. After the ‘‘ Domestic Dictionary” comes the 
‘* Dictonary of Domestic Medicine.” There is also a preliminary chapter 
on the ‘‘ Comparative Expenses of Living at Home and Abroad,” addressed 
particularly to persons of incomes from one hundred to five hundred pounds 
a year, who leave this country with the idea of “‘ husbanding a portion of 
their resources for the future welfare of their children, and with whom the 
cheap but good education of their children is a leading motive for emigra- 
tion.”” The writer shows the lamentable errors both of a moral and an 
economical nature which people fall into when they thus shape their con- 
duct. 





Art. XXV.—-History of Christian Missions, from the Reformation to the 
mresent time. By James A. Hute. 


A History in a succinct and popular form, of the missions of the Roman 
Catholic as well as Reformed Churches to heathen nations, in Asia, Africa, 
America, and Polynesia. Mr. Huie scrutinizes closely the alleged conver- 
sions wrought through the instrumentality of Romish missionaries ; at the 
same time that he is solicitous to avoid exaggeration in his account of Pro- 
testant exertions and success. If, however, the actual external results be 
compared, the latter cannot compare with the achievements of Xavier in 
the East, and some of the earlier triumphs of the Fathers in China. 
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Art, XVI.—Journal of a Tour to Waterloo and Paris in company with 
Sir Walter Scott in 1815. 


Tuis Journal was kept by “the late John Scott, Esq.,”’ of a tour which 
the more celebrated personage of the name has described in ‘‘ Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk.”’ There is little novelty in the present volume. It is but 
an outline of the journey, with some slight things that escaped Walter, and 
a few characteristic anecdotes, the home tour furnishing a share. There is © 
no affectation in the book, and it speaks of persons and things which one 
does not soon find wearisome. We cite one of Sir Walter's anecdotes :— 


‘You put me in mind of a story which I remember to have heard from 
old Lord M———. When the women in Scotland go to church, they have a 
practice of turning up their gown over their head to keep their bonnets dry, 
and their flnery from being spoiled by the rain, of which we have so lavish 
a supply in the north. Lord M. met one of his acquaintances of this class 
one chill, showery Sunday, with her gown as usual in this fashion, and said 
to her ‘ Why, Jenny, woman, by kilting up your clothes in that way over 
your head, you expose almost your whole body; it’s just like robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.’-—‘I dare say it may, my lord,’ replied Jenny, ‘ but then, 
ye see, Peter’s not cauld.’”’ 





Art. XXVII.—A Catalogue of Works in all departments of English 


Literature. 





A classified Catalogue, with a general alphabetical Index of the modern 
works on sale by Messrs. Longman, including books published by other 
firms as well as their own, and therefore presenting all the works most in 
demand, as may be presumed. To country purchasers and those in our 
Colonies, this classified publication will be particularly useful. The index 
gives the authors’ names, or the titles of the books. The catalogue is 
handsomely got up. 








Art. XXVIII.—Poems ; to which is added Belmour House,a Play not 
divided into Acts. By G. K. Maturws. 


Mr. Matuews might fill a volume of considerable thickness with rhyme 
every three months, so great is his fluency, and so fearlessly does he fasten 
on any subject that comes in the way. He is clever at doggrel, and is not 
deficient of a familiar kind of humour. 





Art. XXIX.—TZhe Old Red Sandstone; or, New Walks in an Old Field. 
By Hueu Mitcer. 
A second edition of a work which when it first appeared was very favour- 


ably reviewed in our journal, some of its more striking passages being 
quoted. 








